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PREFACE. 



In this little book I have endeavoured to give a brief 
account of the subject of '* Variation," so far as the 
present state of our knowledge admits. Though I did 
not in any degree aim at giving a complete representa- 
tion of the subject^ yet I hope that most of the more 
important and more recent work has been included. I 
have not treated Variation of Plants so fully as that of 
Animals, and from lack of thorough acquaintance with 
the Hteraturej have probably made some omissions of 
real importance to the adequate comprehension of the 
subject in its bearing on living organisms taken as a 
whole. For such I offer my apologies. I have pur- 
posely avoided any higher mathematics in discussing 
the facts of variation, as it seemed out of place in a book 
of this character. 

An obvious eriticism upon the contents of the book 
will be that I have given greater prominence to my own 
reaearehes than their intrinsic importance warrants. 
To this I frankly plead guilty, urging in exteniiation 
that I did not intend to write a text-book in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. Thus some of the hypotheses 
and interpretations of facts which I have given are my 
own personal opinions, and by no means current views 
held in general acceptation. Also a few of the data 
published in the latter part of Chapter VI., and those 
on " identical twins " in Chapter IV., are here pubHshed 
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for the first time, and are for this reason given rather 
in extenso. 

As regards the illustrations, I am indebted to the 
Royal Society for the blocks of Figs. 17, 18, 20, and 21, 
whilst Figs. 3, 6, 9, 16, 19, and 25 have been copied 
from illustrations in their publications. Figs. 22, 23, 
and 24 are copied from Davenport's "Experimental 
Morphology," and Figs. 7 and 8 from Bateson's " Ma- 
terials for the Study of Variation." The rest are 
either original, or from sources indicated in the text. 

I desire to take this opportunity of expressing my ob- 
ligations to Mr. E, S. Goodrich for his kindness in read- 
ing over the manuscript, and to Professors "W". F. R. 
Weldon and S. H. Vines, for their useful advice and 
su^estions. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE MEASUBBMENT OF VAEIATION. 

Variation atudied from tie maUiemBtlcal stand point— Variation of 
birds diagrammatically represented — Distribution of crab measure- 
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If a mimber of individuals of any species be com- 
pared, it will be found that they all show differences 
from each other either in size^ shape, coIotiFj relation 
of partSj or other characteristics; in fact, no two of 
them are exactly alike. Even if offspring be compared 
with their own parents, similar, though on the whole 
not such marked, differences will present themselves. 
These differences constitute what is known as Varior 
tiofif and it is into the facta of this variation, and ita im- 
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portance aa the corner stone of tlie whole fabric of Evo- 
lution, that we shall briefly inquire in the following 
pages. ^ 

In his " Origin of Species," Darwin clearly recog- 
nised the fundamental importance of the existence of 
variationj for without it there could evidently be no 
such thing aa evolution. In his " Variation of Animala 
and Plants," also, ho brought together an enormous 
mass of material concerning the facta of variation, 
though unfortunately this dealt almost exclusively with 
organisms in a condition of domestication. Still, there 
was sufficient evidence even then to show that wild ani- 
mals and plants are also subject to variation, though 
Darwin probably did not fully recognise how consider- 
able and universal this variation is. As to the causes 
of variation, Darwin did not hazard many conjectures. 
To do so would have been premature, and from actual 
lack of knowledge almost impossible. For many years 
after the publication of Danvin's work, the additions to 
our knowledge of the subject of variation were exceed- 
ingly small. Scientists seemed to rest content with the 
material he had collected, and to theorise on this alone, 
rather than to test their theories by a search after fresh 
facta and data. "Within the last decade, however, the 
importance of the scientific study of variation baa be- 
gun to be more thoroughly recognised, and has resulted 
in its being attacked with considerable vigour from sev- 
eral entirely different points of view. Investigations 
from the mathematical side have shown that many of 
the apparently disconnected facts of variation can bo 
expressed with ease and lucidity by exact mathematical 
expressions, and that mitch material which has hitherto 
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been regarded as quite outside all law was in reality 
amenable to treatment according to tlie well-known 
Lawa of Chance. Again, investigations from the ex- 
perimental side have suggested much concerning the 
causes of variations, both genetic and somatic. Still 
again, a fresh burst of activity in the collection of data 
regarding the actual facts of rariation, more especially 
iQ respect of organisms found in a state of nature, has 
shown us how much in this branch of the subject there 
remains for us yet to leam. 

Perhaps the keynote of most of the recent work on 
variation lies in the recognition of the fact that almost 
all the problems to be solved must be attacked from a 
numerical standpoint. It is no longer sufficient to 
say that such and such a kind of variation ia frequently 
or occasionally found. It is necessary to know the 
exact amoimt of the variation, so far as it is measur- 
able, and the exact proportion of cases in which 
it occurs. Only by obtaining data of this kind 
can we hope to ascertain with any certainty the 
probable degree of importance of any particular vari- 
ation in the evolvition of a species, and whether such 
evolution is actually taking place at the present 
day, "Ro apology is therefore needed for the fre- 
quent introduction of figures into the study of ques- 
tions of variation. Rather is this necessary if one 
should attempt to found theories and deduce conclusions 
from generalised statements and opinions, unsupported 
I by such evidence. To say that any particular organ is 
very variable means but little, for so much depends 
upon the personal opinion of the observer as to what 
constitutes a great and what a slight variation. But 
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supposing it be said that out of a. large nuraber of iudi- 
viduala half varied in size bj ± 5 per cent, from the 
average of the whole, then there ia afforded a numerical 
expression of the degree of variation, which can readily 
be compared with similar expressions concerning the 
variability of other parts of the same organism) and 
with those of quite diatinct organisms. 

Let lis first of all, therefore, esamine one or two 
Bimple series of measurements made on a group of indi- 
viduals of a specieSj ao as to get some idea of the actual 
differences exhibited by the varying characters, or, as 
they have been termed, the variants. Some of the most 
striking are those obtained by J. A. Allen,* coneeming 
the variation in certain mammals and winter birds of 
East Florida. Of a species of squirrel (Sciurus carolir 
nensisjf for instance, 28 individuals were measured, 
and these measurements are reproduced to scale in the 
accompanying diagram. Here the animals are ar- 
ranged in order according to the length of their body 
in inches, and the corresponding values for the head, 
tail, and forefoot are given on the same ordinatea. By 
means of this diagram, the magnitude of each and all 
of the measurementa made can be read off at a glance. 
The body was on an average 9.15 inches long, but the 
extreme values were 8,25 and 10.20 inches, or respect- 
ively 9.8 per cent, and 11.5 per cent, less and greater 
than the mean. The tail measurements were even 
more variable than this, the extremes varying from 0.75 
to 8.75 inches, or by respectively 14.3 per cent, and 11 
per cent, from the mean. In the forefoot the range of 
variation was less, and in the head smaller still; but 
* Bulletin Museum Comp. ZoOl,, Harvard, 1871. 
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there was never any conatancy, every animal varying 
in respect of each of the measurements made. This 
is a point of fundamental importance, which cannot be 
too thoroughly grasped. Every organism varies in re- 
spect of all ita characters, whatever be their nature. 
The amount of this variation differs greatly, aa these 
results well show, but it is always present in a greater 
or less degree. Another fact which this diagram brings 
out very clearly is the comparative independence of 
theae measurements. Because the body ol one animal 
is longer than another, it by no means necessarily fol- 
lows that the head or tail is longer also. A superficial 
glance at this diagram might, indeed, lead one to Bup- 
poae that the various parts of the body were absolutely 
independent of each other. But this we know not to 
be the case. Between most parts and organs there is a 
greater or less degree of correlation, so that> on an aver- 
age, animals with a longer body may have a longer head 
and longer tail than animals with a shorter body. A 
careful examination of the diagram will show that, on 
the whole, though with numerous exceptions, the curves 
for head, tail, and foot do slope very slightly up^vards 
from left to right, though nothing like as much as the 
curve for body lengths. Some degree of correlation is 
therefore present, though it is only slight. We know 
that frequently it may be very great indeed, as for in- 
stance between the two fore limbs or two hind limbs of 
a quadruped, and very considerable between a fore and 
a hind limb; but into this question we must not enter 
now. 

Almost innumerable diagrams of a similar nature to 
the above might be given, but this ia scarcely neces- 
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aary. All that they would demonstrate would be the 
fact that Tariation of a siniilar nature — though of a 
Tarying degree — is present in. all organiama, to what- 
ever class of the Animal or Yogetable Kingdom they 
belong. Should more evidence of this kind be de- 
sired, the reader is referred to Wallace's book on " Dar- 
winism " (Chapter III). Ilere an admirable series of 
diagrams is givea, illustratitig the variation in several 
Bpecies of lizards, birds, and mammals. The diagram 
given above ia modelled on the plan adopted by Wal- 
lace, and still earlier by Galton, as the one best adapted 
for bringing before the eye the facta of individual 
variability. 

In the above diagram the measurements of only 28 
diiferent individuals are given, and hence we are not 
able to gather much as to the distribution of the differ- 
ent measurements about their means. Supposing that 
instead of tens, fifties or hundreds of the animals had 
been measured, what should we expect to find? Would 
there or would there not bo just as many animals with a 
very long or very short body length, as with a moder- 
ately long or moderately short one, or as with a nearly 
average one? Such a question as this ia also best an- 
swered by reproducing the measurements diagram- 
matieallyj though in this case they must be arranged on 
a different system. In the accompanying diagram, Fig, 
2, 65 measurements of the wing of Sterna hirundo, 
recorded in the above-mentioned paper of Allen, are 
plotted out. Here each dot represents one measure- 
ment, all the measurements between 10.46 and 10.55 
inches being placed over the nmnber 10.5, and so on. 
The mean of all the measurements ia 10.49 inches, and 
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we see in the diagram that the moat frequently occur- 
ring measurement is one of 10.5 iucliea. Wing lengths 
smaller or greater than the mean occur less and less fre- 
quently, in rough proportion to their degree of devia- 
tion from it, so that finally, beyond the extreme devia- 
tions of 9.6 and 11.7 inches, no measurements were ob- 
served at all. 

The number of observatiouB here plotted out is ob- 
viously much too small to yield at all a regular 
series, but it is quite sufficient to show that the 
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Pio. 2, — Wing of Sterna hirundo. 

measurements are by no means evenly distributed 
through the whole range of their variation. There is 
a most conspicuous collection of them, or heaping up, 
in the region of the mean measurement. Supposing 
the number of observations were increased, then 
one would expect as a general rule to get a more and 
more even series; in fact^ to get a fairly accurate idea 
as to the kind of aeries obtainable, supposing an in- 
finite number of observations were made. In Fig. 3 
is plotted out a curve representing the distribution of 
1923 measurements made by Warren * on a certain 
dimension, viz., the carapace breadth of the crab Pqt- 
•Proc. Roy, Soc., vol. li. p. 226. 
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tunus depurator. In order to get rid as far as possible 
of the factor of size, and obtain a measure of the varia- 
bility apart from this, each measurement was calculated 
as a fraction on that of the carapace length of the 
crab taken as 1000. The numbers on the absciasa line 
therefore represent 1230, 1240, etc., thousandths of 
the total length. The figures on the central ordinate 
represent the numbers of individuals of each particular 
dimension. For instance, one may gather that 16 indi- 
viduals had a post spinous length of 1360, 172 of them 
one of 129Y, and so on. 

If this curve be compared with the general contour 
of the previous figure, it will be seen at a glance that 
there is a much more regular rise and fall, especially in 
regard to the extreme measurements. In fact, it does 
not diflfer very greatly from the dotted line curve upon 
which it is superposed, and supposing the number of 
observations had been greatcrj one would expect the 
approximation to be still closer; supposing it had been 
infinitely great, one would expect the two curves to be 
identical. Now this dotted line ia a probability curve, 
or a diagrammatic representation of the Law of Fre- 
quency of Error, of which the mathematical expression* 
was first deduced by G-auss at the beginning of the 
last century. It would be out of place to attempt 
to reproduce its mathematical proof here, but perhaps 
a concrete instance may help to bring home to the non- 
mathematical reader the fact that variabCity does obey 

* This expression lay—k4i -A' s*, or taking * and h each as unity, 
y = — -,, where e la the base of I^aperian togarithms, and ^ an OTdl- 

Date erected from any point on the obsclMa, distant x from the 
middle ordinate. 
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the laws of ctance. Supposing a group of developing 
organisms be taken, of which the growth can be affected 

I in a favourable or an unfavourable manner by their 
Burroundings. Let us suppose that there are twenty 
different agencies, each of which would produce an 
equal, favourable effect on growth, and twenty which 
would produce just as great an effect in the opposite 
direction. Suppose also that each organism is sub- 
jected to only half of theae forty different agencies; 
then it would follow^ according to the laws of chance, 
that a larger nmnber of the organisms would be acted 
upon by 10 favourable and 10 unfavourable agencies, 
than by any other combination j i. e., they would, on our 
hypothesisj remain absolutely unaffected in their 
growth. A somewhat smaller number would be acted 
upon by 11 favo^irable and 9 unfavourable agencies, or 
on the whole, would have their growth slightly in- 
creased. A still smaller proportion would he acted on 

'by 12 favourable and 8 unfavourable agencies, or would 
have their growth rather more increased. Finally the 
number of organisms acted on by 20 favourable and 
unfavourable agencies would be extraordinarily small, 
hut in this case the effect on growth %vould be extremely 
large. Similar relationships, only in the reverse direc- 
tion, would of course be found in those cases in which 
the number of unfavourable agencies exceeded the 
num.ber of favourable. If desired, the proportional 
numbers of organisms acted on by all the different com- 
binations of agencies may be readily determined by ex- 
panding the binomial (J + ^) ^'*. It is found, for in- 
stance, that for each single time the organisms are 
acted on by the whole 30 favourable agencies, they are 
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tetdd on 190 times by 18 favourable and 2 unfavoni^ 
able, 15,504 times bj w favourable and S- unfavour- 
able, and no less than 184,756 times by 10 favourable 
and 10 unfavourable. Let us consider that the organ-, 
iams acted on bj 20 favourable and unfavourable 
agenciee have their size increased by 20 per cent., those 
acted on by 15 favourable and 5 unfavourable by 15 — 
6 = 10 per cent., and so on. If now these percentage 
incrcinents and decrements be plotted out at equal dia-l 
tances on a base line, and ordinates^ coTresponding to 
the theoretical frequencies erected from each, then by 
joining these ordinates we shall obtain a curve which as 
practically identical in form with the dotted line curve 
given in Fig. 3; i. e., with the probability curve of the 
law of frequency of error. Thus, by a simple arith- 
metical method, we can obtain a series approximating 
more and more closely to the probability curve, the 
greater the niunber of times the expression (i + i) is 
expanded. Expanded 20 times, the average error is 
less than .5 per cent., and for a greater number of times 
it becomes rapidly smaller and smaller. 

The deviations in the dimensions of organisms are 
thus distributed about their mean in a symmetrical 
manner, in accordance with the law of frequency of 
error. This is true not of one or two characteristics 
of an organism, but probably, in the majority of cases, 
of nearly all of them. The dependence of variation on 
the Laws of Probability was first demonstrated by Qu^ 
telet * in the case of height and chest measurements of 
soldiers. These he showed to group themselves in ac- 
cordance with the ordinates of a binomial curve. 
* " LettTCB sur la Iheorle des probability," Brussels, 1846. 
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Subsequently * he proved that a similar relationship 
was true not only for the height, weight, strength, lon- 
geritj, and other physical qualities of man, but also for 
his intellectual and moral qualities, auch aa age at mar- 
riage, age of criminals, and ao on. He considered also 
that these laws extend to the whole Aaimal and Vege- 
table Kingdoms, though he did not give proofs of this 
hypothesis. 

In confirmation and extension of Quetelet's results, 
the observations of Mr. Francis Galton f may be 
quoted. These were made at the Anthropometric 
Laboratory of the Internationa! Health Exhibition of 
1884, upon from 489 to 1788 men and women. It was 
found that the variations in height, span of arms, 
weight, breathing capacity, strength of pull, strength of 
squeeze, swiftness of blow, and keenness of sight all con- 
formed ID their distribution to the Law of Error. With 
regard to the lower animala, Professor Weldon X baa 
made measurements on the carapace, post-3pinou3 por- 
tion of carapace, length of the sixth abdominal tergum, 
and length of telson, in the case of two to five local races 
of shrimps, and obtained a similar result. He has 
al60§ made no le83 than eleven different series of 
measurements on 099 female crabs {Oarcinus mwnas) 
obtained from Plymouth Sound, and a similar niimber 
on 999 specimens obtained from tho Bay of Naples. 
Twenty series of frequencies of deviation from the 
average were thereby obtained, and were found in every 

• " Aiithropomgtrlo," p. 257, 1870. 
t " Natural Inheritance/' p, 801. 

t Proc. Eoy. 8oc.. xlvil. p. 445. 1889, and Proe. Roy. Soc. 11. p. 2, 
1893, 
g Proc. Roy, 8oc., liv. p. 318. 1893, 
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case but one to conform to that required by the Law of 
Error. The single exception to the general rule will 
be referred to in the next chapter. Again, H. Thomp- 
son * made twenty-two different measurements on 1000 
adult prawns, and found the variations in every case but 
one to correspond more or less accurately with the law, 
E. Warren f made seven different measurements on 
2300 male crabs {Portunus depurator), obtained from 
Plymouth, and found that the variations very nearly 
corresponded to the law. Duncker % made eight series 
of determinations on the nirmber of spines and rays in 
the fins of 1900 specimens of the fish Acerina eemuct, 
and found that with one slight exception the variations 
obeyed the general law. Of the twelve series of meas- 
urements § made on 1120 speciruena of the flounder 
{PleuTonectes flesus), however, only six were quite sym- 
metrical and in accordance with the law. Finally the 
author | made 9850 measurements on the plutei or 
larvse of a sea-urchinj Strongylocentrotus lividuSf and 
found that the variations in siice corresponded very 
closely indeed with the law. The lengths of the arms 
of these plutei were calculated as percentages on the 
length of body, and were found in the case of the oral 
arm lengths to correspond closely with theory, but in 
the case of the anal arm lengths, there was some slight 
dIveTgence, 

With regard to the variation of planta, our accurate 



♦Proc, Roy. Sac.Jv. p. SS4, 1894. 

f Proe, Roy. Soc, li, p. 831. 

i Biologischen Centralblatt. xvii. p, 785, 1897. 

gZool. Anieig., uiU. p 141. 

IIPMl. Traaa. 1895, B, p. 613. 
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knowledge is derived chiefly from tie work of Ludwig, 
De Vries, and Voehting. The majority of Tariations 
hitherto examined have not been found to be at all ac- 
curately in accordance with the law of frequency of 
error, for reasons which mil be referred to later. 
Howeverj in the case of one or two local racea of ToriUs 
anthriscus (hedge parsley) examined by Ludwig*, the 
distribution of the frequenciea of the nmnbers of 
brancheg in the main umbels more or less conforms, 
and the same is true for the numbers of ray florets in a 
pure race of Chrysanthemum segetum (com marigold) 
examined by De Vries.f Again H. Voehting^ has 
recently examined the anomalies occurring in 61,T36 
flowers of Linaria spuria (toadflax), obtained in differ- 
ent years and from different sources. He determined 
the proportions of the various forms of pelorie flowers 
and anomalous zygomorphic forma, of flowers of vary- 
ing structure and with various numbers of spurs, and 
came to the conclusion that their distribution followed 
the law of error. For instance^ the numbers of flowers 
in each inflorescence showed the foUowiixg variations: 



Number of flowera, 3 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Frequency. 1 


6 


&83 


6i,oeo 


2S1 


9 


i 


Per cent.. .0016 


.0097 


.459 


99.153 


.358 


,014 


.0016 



Here we see that though more than 99 per cent, of the 
flowers exhibited the normal pentameroua form, yet 
the variations from this normal axe very evenly 
distributed on either side of it. The distribution of 
the numbers in all the pelorie flowers (i. e., regular 

• Bot. Centralb. , vol. brtT. p. 40. 

^ Arch, f. Eatwlck:eluiipmecba,Dik, ii. p. 5Q, 1B96. 

t Jiihrb. f. Wiaa. Bot., Bd, Xixi. p. 391, 1S9S. 
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flowers, instead of the normal irregular ones) waa as 
follows : 

Number of flowers, 2 
Frequency, 1 

Percent., .109 

From these two series a very interesting relationship 
declares itself, which may for convenience be referred 
to here, though it properly comes under the heading of 
"correlated variations." Thus, as the following fig- 
ures show, we find that the probability of occurrence 
of a peloric flower increases according to the amount of 
deviation of the number of flowers on a stalk from the 
normal pentamerous form, or that the less often a 
particular number of flowers occurs, the more fre- 
quently does it produce peloric flowers : 

per cent, of the 5 flower form have pfllorio flowew. 



.132 
15.19 

S3. 63 

83.33 

100.00 



Sand 6 



Of English obscrTcrs, J. H. Pledge * has determined 
the variations in the numbers of petals, stamens, and 
carpels in 1000 specimens of Ranunculus repens (creep- 
ing crowfoot), the distributiona of all but the numbers 
of petals agreeing fairly closely with the probability 
integral. For instancej the numbers of sepals varied 

thus; 

Sepals, 8 4 5 6 7 

Prequency, 1 30 959 18 S 

W© see, therefore, that in the majority of the 

characteristics of the various organisms investigated, 

•^N&t. Science, vol. x. p. S23, aad vol. xii. p. 179, 1898. 
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especially those belonging to the Animal Kingdomj 
the variations are distributed about their mean in 
accordance with the Law of Error. It is scarcely 
necessary to point outj however, that the actual 
range of the variations is exceedingly variable, and 
that the general contour of the curveSj supposing 
the results are expressed in that way, must be equally 
variable. The greater the variability of any char- 
acteristic, the more spread out, or flattened, muat be 
the curve representing the frequencies of its devia- 
tions. If, therefore, results were invariably espresaed 
in the form of curves, and if, by multiplying each 
aeries of measurements by some factor^ the central 
ordinate were always brought to the same height, 
then it would follow that the variability of each char- 
acteristic would be accurately represented by the ex- 
tent of spread of the curve. In order to obtain an in- 
dex of the variability of any characteristic, we must 
accordingly adopt some convouient method of deter- 
niijiing the degree of spread of its curve. One of the 
eimplest of these methods, and one widely employed by 
English statisticians, is to determine the ao-called 
Probable Error. The meaning of this term is best 
explained by reference to the accompanying diagram of 
a curve of frequency of error. The ordinate drawn 
through the middle of the curve is spoken of by Mr. 
Galton as the Median, and Is denoted by the ayinbol M. 
In symmetrical curves it is identical with the ordinary 
arithmetic mean or average, and in this sense is called 
the Centroid Vertical. It is the middle value of the 
whole series of observations, which are aymmetrically 
distributed on each side of it. That is to say, 50 per 
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cent, of all the observations fall below it in magnitude, 
and 50 per cent, above it. Tte actual number of ob- 
servatioiis made ia obTiouBly represented by the area of 
the figure enclosed by the curve and the abscissa Hue, 
or the so-called " polygon of variation." The area to 
the left of the median corresponds to the half of the 
observations of less magnitude than the aver^Gj, and 




Fig. 4.--Normal Cur^e of Error. 



that to the right, of those of greater magnitude. N^ow 
let two other ordinates, Q^ and Q„ be erected so as to 
divide each of theae areas into equal halves. We 
now have four areas representing four numerically 
equal groups; i. e., all the observations of small magni- 
tude from to 35 per cent, of the whole; those of 
greater magnitude, from 25 per cent, to 50 per cent, of 
the whole; those of greater magnitude than the average, 
representing 50 per cent, to 75 per cent., and finally 
those of greatest magnitude, representing the remain- 
ing 25 per cent. Half of all the observations there- 
fore exceed the limits of these ordinates Qi and Qj, and 
half of them fall between or within them; so the dis- 
tance on the abscissa line from M to Q, or M to Q„ is 
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called the " Probable Error " of variation. In a per^ 
fectly normal eurve, tliese values are equal in value 
and opposite in sign, but as no experixnental result is 
perfect, they usually differ slightly in amount. A 
mean between the two is therefore takeiij and thb is 
denoted by the symbol Q. 

For the practical determination of the probable 
error, however, it is quite unnecessary to plot out the 
results in the form of a curve. The method adopted 
is best illustrated by a concrete instance. In the ac- 
companying table are given the results obtained by 
Mr. Galton * for the strength of pull, as of an archer 
with a bow, of 519 males, aged 23 to 26 : 



* 
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DB8KKTBD, 


oumiHo. 


Under SO Iba. 


10 


3 


» 


•' e<j " 


43 


8 


10 


70 " 


140 


27 


37 


•• 60 " 


168 


33 


70 


00 " 


113 


21 


91 


'• lOO •' 


an 


4 


9S 


Above lOO " 


24 


5 


100 



Here we see that the numbers of actual cases in each 
group are given in the second column, and that they are 
calculated as pcreentages in the third column. Tliey 
are suitmied from the beginning in the fourth column, 
and we thereby gather that whilst only 37 per cent, of 
all the men had a strength of pull under 70 lbs., 70 per 
cent of them had one under 80 lbs. It can be calcu- 
*" Natural luberitance," p. IS9. 
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lated, therefore, that 50 per cent, of them had a 
strength of pull imder V4 lbs., or, in Mr, Galton's nota- 
tion, the strength of pull at Grade 50°, waa under 74 
lbs. This, then, is the average strength of pull, or if, 
of the whole group. Fifty per cent, of the men pulled 
less than this amount, and 50 per cent, of them more. 
Similarly, also, one can calculate that 25 per cent, of the 
men would have a pull of less than 66 lbs., and 75 per 
cent, one of greater amount, whilst 76 per cent, would 
have one of leaa than 82 Iba., and 35 per cent, one of 
greater. That is to say, the strengths of pull at Grades 
26° and 75° were respectively 66 and 83 lbs. The prob- 
able error of variation in pull, or Q„ ia therefore equal 
to 74 — 66 = 8 lbs., and also to Q„ or 82 — 74 = 8 
lbs., whilst the mean value which is always in practice 

adopted as the probable error, or Q, is ■ — o"— = 8 lbs. 

This probable error is 10.8 per cent, on the magnitude 
of the average strength of pull, and this value accu- 
rately represents the variability of this group of men in 
respect of this particular characteristic. Supposing an- 
other group were found to have a probable error of only 
5.4 per cent, on the magnitude of the average, then 
one would be justified in saying that thair variability, 
or range of variation, waa only half as great; or if it 
had been 21.6 per cent., then twice as great. 

This relative probable error ia therefore a con- 
venient index of variability of any characteristic. 
A few examples may be quoted in order to give 
an idea aa to its range. From the anthropometric data 
obtained by Mr. Galton, it is calculated that the index 
waa 2.50 per cent, for man's stature, and 2.52 per cent. 
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for woman's; 2.92 per cent, for the span of arms of 
both man and ■woman; but no less than 6.89 per cent, 
for man's weight, and 8.89 per cent, for woman's. That 
is to &B.J, weight is more than twice as variable as the 
other two characteristics. In moat of Weldon's shrimp 
and crab measurements the amount of variability was 
considerably smaller, but this was partly due to the fact 
that the element of size was largely excluded by first 
of all calculating all measarements as thousandths of 
the body and carapace lengths respectively. In 1000 
Bhrimps from Plymouthj the total carapace length had 
a relative probable error of only 1.82 per cent., the 
poat-spinous carapace length one of 1.97 per cent., the 
sixth abdominal tergum one of 1.93 per cent., and the 
telson one of 2.36 per cent. In 999 crabs obtained 
from Naples, the value waa only 1.07 per cent, for the 
total breadth of carapace, and from 1 to 2 per cent, 
for several of the other measurements made, but in the 
carpopodite of the right chela it rose to 3.63 per cent., 
and in the proximal portion of the chela to no less than 
6.77 per cent. These last were, however, quite ex- 
ceptionaUy large degrees of variation, StiU, in the sea- 
urchin larvae measured by the author, the variability 
was found to be greater than in any of these instances 
recorded in the higher animals, it being 6.1 per cent, 
for the body length, 9.4 per cent, for the oral arm 
length, and 11.3 per cent, for the anal arm length. 

We have seen that the degree of correspondence of 
the variations in any characteristic with the law of 
error can be determined by plotting out the results in 
the form of a curve, but this is clearly a somewhat 
laborious process. It is much simpler and more con- 
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venient to compare the experimental and theoretical 
values directlj by a numerical method. Thia ig done 
by extending the method of grades referred to above. 
In addition to determining the magnitude of the char- 
acteristics at grades 25°, 50% and 75°, one determines it 
also at grades 5", 10", 20°, 30°, and so on, or determines 
the values having respectively 5, 10, 20, 30 per cent., 
etc., of all the measurements below them in magnitude, 
and 96, 90, 80, 70 per cent., etc., above them in magni- 
tude. Let the median, or value at grade 50°, be now 
subtracted from the values at all the other grades, and 
the numbers so obtained be divided by the probable 

Q + Q 

error, or —^—s — ~- ^^ ^^^"^ obtain a aeries of values at 

the various grades, in terms of the probable error taken 
as unity; so that, whatever had been the magnitude of 
the median, and of the probable error, the values are 
now directly comparable with the theoretical values cal- 
culated from the probability integral. These theoretical 
values are given in the first line of the subjoined table : 
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Beneath them are given the means of the values ob- 
tained by Mr. Glalton for 18 different series of measure- 
naents on men and women, the total number of observa- 
tions made being 9443. In the individual aeries the 
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deviations from the theoretical values were of eourse 
greater, but these differences almost completely neu- 
tralise each other in the general mean. Indeed the 
correspondence is extraordinarily closOj considering the 
very mixed nature of the faculties measured, viz., three 
linear measurements, one of weight, one of capacity, 
two of strength, one of vision, and one of swiftness. 
The next series of values is that obtained by Profeaaor 
Weldon for 400 shrimps. It ia given to show that in 
the case of a comparatively small number of observa- 
tions, the correspondence between fact and theory may 
be very close indeed. Finally, in the bottom line of the 
table are given the values obtained by the author for 
9850 measurements on the body length of sea-urchia 
larvae. Here the correspondence ia closer even than in 
the anthropometric measurements, the average differ- 
ence being only .014, as against .0175. 

In order to express the variability of a characteriatio, 
we are by no means limited to the method of determin- 
ing the probable error. A much older piethod is that of 
the arithmetic mean error, or average deviation. This 
value consists of the mean of all the deviations, both 
positive and negative, from the general mean. For ia- 
stanee, to determine the arithmetic mean, error of the 
following series of 16^ — 

7, 8, 8, fl, 9. 9, 10, 10, 10. 10, n, 11. 11, 12, 13, IS. 
•figures, one calculates the general mean, vi^., 10, and 
determines their deviations from it. These are 

3, 2, 3. 1. 1, 1, 0, 0, 0. 0, 1. 1, 1. 2, S, 8. 
Added together these equal 20, so that the arithmetic 

20 
mean error is :p^ = 1.S5. In practice, it is sometimes 
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simpler to separate all the numbers into two groupa, one 
containing all tlie valuea greater than the general meanj 
and the other all those less than the mean. Then the 
arithmetic mean error is half the difference between the 
mean of each group. When, as in the present instance, 
seyeral of the valuea are identical with the inean, half 
of them must be put in each group. The mean of one 

and of the other group 



group 13 now 
1 = 11.26, 



70 

-^ = 8.75, 



and the arithmetic 

11.35 ~ 8.75 ^ „^ 
--^ - - = 1.26. 



mean error is 



This method of estimating variability has frequently 
been employed in recent times, especially in America. 
Thus Minot * used it for comparing the variability of 
guinea-pigs at various periods of their growth. Brew- 
ster t ised it for calculating the amount of varia- 
tion in a number of head, face, and limb meaaurements 
which were made hy Weisbach X on individuals of 23 
different races of men. In the general mean are in- 
cluded the measurements of 195 individuals, represent- 
ing 20 different races. The following are some of the 
mean values for the arithmetical mean error, calculated 
as percentages on the mean size : 



Nose length, 9.49 per cent 

" breadth, 7.57 

" height, 15,2 

Forehead height, 10.4 
Underjaw length, 4.81 
Mouth breadth, 5.18 



Heod length, 2.44 per 

" " hreadth, 2.78 

" Upper arm leugtli, 6.50 

" Forearm lengtli. 3.S5 

Upper leg length, 5,00 
Lower " 6.04 

Foot length, 5M 

* J. Phyaiol,, ili, p. 138, 1891. 
t Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts Scl., xixH. p. 2«8, 1897. 
t Zeitachrif t f . EthDologle, Bd. ix. Supplemeot, 187& 
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Here we see tliat most of tlie face measurements are 
far more variable than most of tbe head and limb 
measurements; that of the nose height, for instance, 
being six timea as great aa that of the head length. 
The high value which ia universally accorded to facial 
proportions as a means of personal identification thus 
receives its numerical justification. 

On comparing the variabilitj of the measurements 
in the individuals of eight different races, it was found 
to be more or less the same in each case. If the noae 
of a Jew is a very variable organ, so is that of a Slav, a 
M^yar, or a Chinaman. 

Davenport and Bullard * used the method of arith- 
metic mean error in the 4000 enumerations which they 
made of the Mullerlan glands in the forelegs of swine. 
These glands vary in number from to 10, the average 
being 3.53. The arithmetic mean error was 1.41 In 
male swine, and 1.38 in female swine, or the variability 
was 2.5 per cent, greater in the one case than the other. 
Again Garatang f has used it to estimate the variability 
of various local races of the mackerel. 

There is still another method of estimating varia- 
bility, wMch is more accurate than either of the two 
mentioned, but which until recently has not been used 
so frequently as they were, because of the labour of ap- 
plying it. This is the method of Mean or T^ast Squares. 
One determines the deviations from the average in the 
fiame way as for the arithmetic mean error, but then 
squares each of them, takes the sum of these squares, 



*Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts Sd,, xxilt. p. 87. 1896. 
t Jour. Marine Biol. Asso., vol. v. p. 335, 189B. 
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dividea by tlie number of observations, and takes the 
square root of tlie quotient. Thus: 

« (or ff> = J 






Where n = number of observations, and v =^ a devia- 
tion from the average. For instance, to determine the 
variabOity of the following series, representing the 
frequencies of the numbers of veins in 26 leaves col- 
lected from different parts of a beech tree,* we find the 

Number of TeiuB, 15 16 17 IS 19 20 
Frequencies, 14 7 9 4 1 

mean (17.5), determine the deviations from it in each 
direction, and square them. Then the variability will 
be represented by the square root of the following ex- 
pression: 

(a.5)' X 1 + (1-5)' X 4+(.B)' X 7 + (.5)' X a + (1.5)'x 4 +{2.SfX 1 

38 
i. e., by 1.15. 

This index of variability, or " Error of Mean Square," 
ifl termed by Professor Pearson the " Standard Devia- 
tion," or 'J', and its percentage ratio on the mean the 
" Coefficient of Variation." It has been made use of 
by "Warren in the crab measurements already referred 
tOj and also in a very elaborate research t on the 
variahihty of the skeleton of the Naquada race, a 
people that existed in Egypt about 3500 b. c. It 
has also been employed by Weldon, whilst Pearson al- 
most invariably adopts it. Duncker t has expressed his 

• Vide K. Pearson'B " Grammar of Science," p. S88. 

\ Phil. Trans, 1898, B, p, 135. 

i Biol, Centralblatt. xvil. p. 785^ 1897. 
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resulta on the variability of the fin raja of certain fishes 
in terms both of the mean error and the error of mean 
equare. Again, from data obtained by Petersen, Bum- 
pus, Weldon, and himself, Dimcker * has calculated 
the error of mean square, and obtained the following 
values for the number of fin rayis in certain fijjhes : 
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Beuroneciea Jtetui, Baltic, 






38.46 


1.4838 


" North Sea, 






41.58 


1.7739 


" Plymouth, 


61.72 


S.3895 


43.61 


1.6026 


" amerimnut, 


65.06 


2.4467 


48.63 


1,8188 


EJmnbm maximut. 


63.98 


3.3033 


45.8fi 


1.6792 



And the following for the number of rostral teeth: 
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htlamfmeiii variam, 


4.3137 


.8637 


1.694S 


.4799 


" vulgaris. 


a2aid 


.8145 


3.9781 


.4477 



These results show that though the average values of a 
character may differ considerably even in the local racea 
of the same species, yet the indicea of variability 
may remain fairly constant, not only in these, but also 
in different species, and perhaps even in different 
genera and families. Thua the two species of Pales- 
monetes vary by respectively 92.0 per cent, and 75.7 
per cent, in the number of rostral teeth in their dorsal 
and anal fins, but by only 6.9 per cent, and 7.3 per cent, 
in their indices of variability. Arguing from these 
data, Duncker f concludes that one has no right to ac- 
cept the " coefficient of variation " of an organ as the 

•Nat. Science, xt. p. 338, 1899. 
tAmcr. Nftt., xxiiv. p 691, 1900, 
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absolute measure of its variability, as Verschaeffelt,* 
BrewBt(?r,t and others have done. He thinks that the 
indices of variability alone may be of morphological 
significance, for in this case, at least, they are obviously 
indepen<k'nt of the mean values of the characters. 

How far Duncker's view is to be accepted can only 
be determined by further enquiry. Doubtless it will 
be found to hold good occasionally, but I think that the 
great weight of evidence at present available, especially 
as regards measurornents of size and eliapCj rather than 
those of numbers of organs, is in favour of the alterna- 
tive hypothesis. 

The three indices of variability above referred to are 
by no means numerically equivalent. They bear the 
following relationa to each other: 



Probable error, 1.000 

Arithmetic mean error, 1.183 
Error of mean square, 1.48S 



Corresponding grades, 25". 0, 75' .0 

210.2, 78°.8 
le-.O, 84^0 



Thus the error of mean square is nearly half as large 
again as the probable error, and therefore includes a 
proportionately larger percentage of the deviations 
from the mean within its limits. On the frequency 
curve given a few pages back are drawn dotted line 
ordinates A, A' and S, S', which enclose areas of the 
variation polygon corresponding to these " mean error " 
and " error of mean square " indices of variability. 
The *' probable error " index is in some ways the most 
convenient of the threCj as it is the smallest, and in- 
cludes within it3 limits just half of all the variants. As 
the error of mean square is held to be a more accurate 

*Ber. d. lieuUcb. bot. Ges., .icii. p. 350. 
f Loe. cit. 
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method of estimating variability, however, the plan is 

iBometimes adopted of deterniiniiig this index, and then 

reducing it to terms of prohable error by multiplying 

[by .6745. Similarly au arithmetic mean error may 

f be reduced to terms of probable error by multiplying by 

.8453. 

It will have been noticed that in the series of meas- 
"■•arements from time to time referred to, a few excep- 
tions to the general law of distribution of variationa 
■were mentioned. In these cases the variations were 
not distributed evenly about the middle ordinate, but 
the curve of distribution was aaymmetrjcal, or skew. 
Such series as these are by no nie&ns uncommon, espe- 
cially in the case of plant statistics. For instance, De 
Vries * found that the number of petals in the butter- 
cup varied between 5 and 10, the frequency of distribu- 
,tion being as follows: 

Number of petals, 
Frequency observed, 1S3 
Theorf, 

Here flowers with the smallest number of petals occur 
the moat, and those with the largest number the least, 
frequently. The values marked " Theory " in this 
and the next series will be referred to later. 

Again De Vries cultivated a variety of clover in which 
the axis is very frequently prolonged beyond the head 
of the flower, and bears from one to ten blossoms. The 
following were the frequencies of occurrence of flowers 
with none of these blossoms, or with various numbers 
of them : 



5 6 


7 8 
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10 


11 


1S3 5S 


83 7 
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138.9 48.5 


22. e 9,e 


3.4 


.8 


.3 



« Bcr. d, dcutschea bot. Qesellschaf t, xU. p. SOS, 1394. 
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High blossoma, 1 384 S 6780 10 
Frequency obsd. 335 83 66 51 36 36 18 7 6 1 1 
Theory. 303.3 106.1 70.0 48.3 35.3 34.B 17.1 11.0 6.3 2.8 .5 

J. H. Pledge * observed the following frequenciea in 
the numbers of petals in Ranunculus rcpens .' 



Kuraber of petals, 


4 
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6 
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8 


9 10 11 12 13 


Frequency, 


8 


706 


145 


72 


38 


15 7 7 1 1 



Again E. T. Browne t found the following variations 
in the number of tentaculoeyats in the ephyra and adult 
forms of the medusa Aurelia aurita : 

Tentaculocjsts, 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 13 13 14 15 
Percentage In 

llSBephyrae, .09 .5 3.0 79.16.7 5.4 8.1 1.4 .S .09 
Percentage in 3000 

^u\l Aurelia, .1 .1.7 4.178.0 6.3 4.8 3.0 1.4 A .1 .1 

In each case the normal eight tentaculocyst form com- 
prised nearly four-fifths of the wholej but the great 
majority of the abnormal forms possessed more than 
eight tentaculocystsj only 3.6 to 5.0 per cent, of them 
having less. 

Now the distribution of frequencies in these and 
somewhat similar asymmetric series obviously occurs ac- 
cording to some orderly plan, but can a mathematical 
expression be obtained to represent them? This had 
been found impossible till within the last few years, 
when Professor Pearson % took up the subject, and 
showed that such series, if coiaposed of homogeneous 
material, could often be fitted most exactly with curves 
calculated in accordance with a single generalised 

*Nat. Science, vol. lii. p. 170, 1898. 

f Q. J. ^DcroEC. Sci., vol. xxxrii. p. 245, 1895, and Biometrlka, 
I. p. 90, 1901. 

tPMl. Traos. 1885, A. p. 343. 
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mathematical espreesion. Wo saw a few pages back 
that an expansion of the binomial (^ + i) for 20 or 
more times gave a aeriea of values which differed very 
slightly in their frequencies from that required by the 
Law of Error. Supposing, now, a binomial in which the 
two terms are umequal is expanded, then obviously an 
asymmetrical series of values is obtained. For in- 
stance, instead of (^ + J) let (| + i) or (^ + i) be 
expanded, and series are obtained of which the diagram- 
matic representations are given in the two curves to 
the left of the accompanying figure. The symmetrical 
curve represents tho expansion of (J + J), the expres- 
sion being in each case expanded ten times. The areas 
enclosed between each of these curves and the base line, 
or the so-called polygons of variation, are obviously of 
exactly equal extent, in that the sum of the two terms 
expanded is in each case equal to unity. 

It follows, therefore, that these asymmetrical series 
can be represented by the expansion of the expression 
(p -j- 5)"-* Supposing that n is infinitely large, then 
curves representing the expansion would stretch out to 
an unlimited extent in each direction, and though con- 
stantly approaching nearer and nearer to the abscissa, 
would never touch it. Supposing n is some finite num- 
ber, as 20 or 40, then obviously the aeries is finite also, 
and its curve is limited in extent. If the two terms of 
the binomial are unequal, then the curve approaches the 

* The algebraical expaneiou of tkis expressioa hi 

(jj + 5) » = 

, _^ , , n(n—l)__ „,, n(n—i)(n—%) _ _j , 
pn + npn--iq+ V„ 'p^-^-'+ — i 1^^ d.pn-sgi-|- .... 



-j-nj^n — 1 p -f- 5". 
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abscissa much more rapidly on one side than on the 
otHer, and bo, for practical purposes, by taking various 
values for p, q, and -n, we can represent series of tbe 




18alB'e7 891QU 
Fi6. 5. — Types of binomial curves. (After Duncker.) 
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following five types by means of the above generalised 
expression : 

I. Aaymmetrical curres limited on both sides. 

II. Symmetrical 

in. AByinmetrical " " " one aide, unlimited on tike other. 

rV. Asyrametrical curves, unlimited on both sides. 

Y. BymraetTical * ' 

The normal curve of error belongs to this last type. 
Pearson has also pointed out that the abnormal fre- 
quency curves which cannot be represented by a point- 
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bmomial may be the resultant of two or more normal 
curves, which differ in the position of their axea, or 
their areas, or their degree of spread, or in all three of 
these respects.* 

To return to the curres in Fig. 5, we see that the 
centroid vertical of the symmetrical curve corresponds 
to the summit of the ciirve, or is identical with the 
maximum ordinate or mode, as it is sometimes called. 
In the asymmetrical curves, however, this is not the 
case, but the more as,>'mmetrical the curve, the greater 
is the distance between the two. The ratio between 
this distance and the index of variability adopted (such 
as the error of mean square), gives a convenient " index 
of asymmetry '^ of the curve. It is to be noted also 
that in asymmetrical curves the median, or middle 
value of the whole series, such that 50 per cent, of the 
values are bolow it in magnitude and 50 per cent, above 
it, no longer coiocidea with the arithmetic mean. It 
lies somewhere between the centroid vertical and the 
maximum ordinate. 

As to the practical appKcation of this method of fit- 
ting series of variation frequencies with curves, Pro- 
feaaor Pearson gives numerous instances in the above 
cited memoir. Fig. 6 will serve to afford some idea as 
to the types of frequency curves actually met with in 
practical statistics. Type ^ represents the above-men- 
tioned series of frequencies which De Vries obtained for 
the petals of buttercups, and high blossoms of clover. 
It also represents infantile mortality statistics. Type /3 
represents the relation of scarlet fever and diphtheria 
mortality to age; type y that of scarlet fever and 
*Proc. Boy. Soc, liv. p. 838. 
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typhus fever eases to ago; type S that of typhoid fever 
cases to age, and also senile mortality statistics. Fi- 
nally, type e represents various slight degrees of skew- 
nesg which are frequently found to occur even in anthro- 







Fi9. 6. — Types of Bkew cwrrea. 

pometric and other series which had previously been 
thought to be quite Bymmetrieal. Moat of the series 
of deviation frequencies obtained by Warren * for vari- 
ous crab measurements were found by him to be better 
fitted by stew curves than by absolutely symmetrical 
ones. 

Again, of the twelve aeries of measurements made by 
Duncter f on the Flounder (Phuronedes ftestis), the six 
which showed regular variations (number of rays in 
dorsal, anal, and pectoral fins) were found to give very 

•Proc. R07. Soc, ]K. p. 231. 

f WlsBenscliaf tllche MeeresuntersuchuDgen &iu d$r blologlscben 
Anstalt auf Hfslgolaud, Bd. iii. p. 339, 1900. 
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ghtlj aajmmetrical curves of variation, tlie varia- 
of the bilateral homologous meaaurementa being 
always, with one exception, slightly higher on the blind 
than on the eye aide of the fish. Still the departure of 
some of the curves from the normal Gaussian, curve was 
only very slight. The degree of difference between the 
acttial frequencies obtained in any series of measure- 
ments and the theoretical frequencies calculated from 
the type of curve found to show the closest agreement 
with them, ia best represented by determimng the per- 
centage difference of each actual frequency from each 
theoretical frequency, and then taking an (arithmetical) 
average of the whole. This average ptercentage differ- 
ence of theoretical and actual values may be repre- 
sented by the sign A . In the case of four of the above 
series of measurements, the A was only 2.20 per cent, 
when the measurements were compared with a normal 
Gaussian curve, and 1.82 per cent, when compared with 

slightly asymmetrical curve (Pearson's Type IV), 
The " fit " was therefore better with the asymmetrical 
curve, but only very slightly so. It is open to question, 
therefore, whether any practical object is gained by 
estijnating exceedingly slight degrees of asymmetry in 
series of measurements. The labour of so doing is very 
considerable, and it may well be doubted whether it 
would not be more profitably employed in making more 
extended series of observations, and subjecting them to 
less rigid examination. Some recent observations of 
MisB HefFeran * are instructive in this connection. 
These were made upon the frequency of distribution of 
^the numbers of teeth on the jaw of an annelid, Nereis 
* Biol. Bulletin, vol. II. p. 129, 1900, 
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limhata. Four hundred individuals were examined, 
and it was found that, as regards the distribution of the 
total number of teeth, the left total fell into a curve of 
Pearson's Type I, whilst the right total was of Type TV. 
However, by dropping out a single individual from the 
' series, it was found that the curve was thrown from 
Type rV to Type I. As Miss HefFeran points out, this 
raises a serious question as to the biological importance 
of the distinction between Pearson's Type I and Type 
IV.* 

•Should any further information regarding these asynunetrical 
curves be desired, the reader should consult Professor Pearson's 
memoir on the subject, or, if he is not a mathematician, then a 
recently published book by Davenport on " Statistical Methods," • 
and also a paper by Duncker on " Die Methode der Yariations- 
statistik " f may be referred to. Both of these are said to be written 
specially for biologists. I must mention my special indebtedness to 
Duncker's paper, which has been drawn upon freely in writing the 
last few pages of the present chapter. 

• New York and London, 1899. 

t Arch. f. Entwickelungsmecbanik, Bd, viii. p, 113. 
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CHAPTEE n. 
DIMOEPHISM AND DISCONTINUOUS VAEIATION. 

Dlmorphiam in the earwig and in tbe crab — How to distinguish be- 
tween Species and irarietiea, as instanced by dicnorpbism in 
certain Sshes, and ia a marsh plant — Polymarphism In plants — 
Seriea of Fibonacci — Diacontinuoua variatioa in animals as regards 
Tertebrie, ribs, mamtntE, teeth, digits, and other chiiTacieTs — 
HodkeobIb — De Vriea' Theoiy of Mutation— Dimorphism may be 
due to internal causes, or tbe result of divergent evolution — 
Physiological Selection — Infertility between varieties, 

We have seen that the distribiatioii of variations about 
their mean is in many cases quite symmetrical, whUat 
in other cases in which it is asymmetrical it still takes 
place according to 8om.e orderly arrangementj for which 
a mathematical expression can be found. There is still 
a third group of cases, boweverj in which the curve of 
(liatribution is, aa a rule, very asymmetrical, but for 
which, even if symmetrical, no single general mathe- 
matical expression is obtainable. A study of such 
curves has taught us that the cause Is frequently refer- 
able to the fact that our material is not homogeneous; 
thatj in fact, we have a mixture of varying numbers of 
two or more groups of individuals differing in mean 
size and range of variation. For iastanee, Bateson * 
measured the length of the forceps of 583 specimens of 
the common earwig, Forftcnla auriculariay which had 

• " Materials for the Study of Variation," p. 41. 
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been collected at random in one day in the Fame 
Islands. Only mature males with elytra fully devel- 
oped were measured. The range of variation was from. 
2.6 to 9.0 mm., t,bo various lengths occurring with a 
frequency indicated by the accompanying curve. Here 
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Fie. 7. — DiattitHitlon of various lengths of foroeps in the 
BMkevwlg. 

wre see that the commonest kinds had a length of either 
S,5 mm., or 7 mm., or were of the forms shown in Rg. 
8; whilst indiriduals of intermediate length occnrred 
fionpAntkvely infrequently. Thi$ species ^ns there- 
ftav most distinctly dimoi|Jue in respect of the char- 
acter measnred, xod it maintained this dimorphism ib 
spite of the fact that the varying individuals vere liv- 
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ig in close comnninioii with each other under the same 
_8 tones. 

In this instance there could be no doubt as to the di- 
"morphisnij just as in many of the iustancea previouflly 
quoted there could be practically no doubt as to the 
monomorphism, but obviously there must be inter- 
mediate stages in which the fusion ia much closer. In 
theae an irregular asymmetrical curve with only one 
summit may be obtained, instead of a distinct double 





1 IT 

8. — I. High, male, II. Low male, of CoDiinon Earwig. 

lumped curve. Weldon * obtained such a curve for 
the distribution of the frontal breadths of Naples speci- 
mens of the crab, Oarcinus mcrnas. This ia repro- 
duced in Fig. 9, the horizontal scale representiug thou- 
sandths of the carapace length, and the vertical scale 
numbers of in«Uviduals. It seemed to Professor Wel- 
don very probable that this asymmetrical curve was 
produced by the fusion of two races of individuals, clus- 
tered symmetrically about separate mean magnitudes, 
and Professor Pearson tested this supposition for him. 
Pearson calculated that by misiug 41.45 per cent, of 
individuals with a mean frontal breadth of 630,62 thou- 



* Proc. Roy. Soc., Uv. p. 324, 1893. 
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satHlths, and a probable error of 12.06j with 58.55 per 
ceot. of individuals of mean breadtl. 654.66 and prob- 
able error 8,41 (i. e., groups of individuals represented 
by the two lower dotted line curves in the Figure), the 
upper dotted line curve would be obtained. It will be 
Been that this eorreaponda very closely with the ob- 




"^0 iao~5S(j 610 ~"So ^5 lyu oaa ooo "uru " eSo tm wts 
Fr&, 9.— Distribution of frontal breadths of Gareiniit mcenaa. 

served values, and so supports Weldon's hypothesis. It 
ia somewhat curious that of all the 23 aeries of meaaure- 
ments made by Weklon on If aples and Plymouth eraba, 
this was the only charaeteristie in respect of which 
dimorphism was exhibited. As an esplanation of it, 
Giard * has suggested that one of the two groups owed 
its altered frontal breadth to the presence of an internal 
parasite, Portunion mcenadis. Thus he measiired five 
specimens of C mtenas infested by this parasite, and 
found that their mean relative frontal breadth very 
• Comptes RcnduSj civili. p. 870, 1894. 
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nearly eorrespondetl to the lower mean value of Wel- 
don's crabs (viz., 630.32 as against 630.63). Giard 
thinks that the dimorphism in the length of the forceps 
of the earwig observed by Bateaoix can be similarly ex- 
plained, for the short individuala appear to be infested 
with Gregarinea, and the longer ones not. He does 
not wish to insist, howeverj that all dimorphism ia the 
result of parasitic influence, but merely that it may be 
in certain inistauces. It is obFious, indeed, that be- 
tween two absolutely distinct varieties or species, and 
between pure monomorphie forms, all intennediate 
stages may exist. Biit how are these intermediate 
stages to be classified? When is one justified in assum- 
ing the existence of two distinct species, and when of 
only one species with an increased range of variation 
and perhaps a tendency to split up? To overcome this 
difficulty Davenport and Blankinship * have suggested 
that in order to decide in any given case whether we are 
dealing with two or more confluent species, or only with 
varieties, the following procedure should be adopted: 
First of all one should determine the most distinctive 
character of the members of the group, and after mak- 
ing a series of measurements in respect of this char- 
acter, plot out a curve showing the relative frequency 
of occurrence of each measurement. Supposing that 
in this way a double humped curve is obtained, then 
the degree of isolation of the constituent races is esti- 
mated by measuring the depth of the depression be- 
tween the two humps, from the level of the maximum 
of the lower hump. Tliis depth may be expressed as a 
rcentage on the length of the maximum ordinate, or 
* Science, N. 8. vol. vii. p. BBS, 18S8. 
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^^B mode, of the lower hump. The value so obtained la 
^^m termed by DaveupoTt and Blankinahip the *' Index of 
^^H Isolation." They suggest that if this index be over 50 
^^H per cent., then one should agree to look upon the two 
^^1 groups as distinct species; if under 50 per cent., then 
^^M only as varieties. As an example, they adduce a case 
^H of two doubtful species of fishes, Leuciscus balteatus, 
^H and L. JiydrophhWy which diflFer in the number of rays 
^^M in the anal fin. On plotting out the frequencies of oc- 
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^ 7i&. 1&. — Diatrlbutioa of flo rays la Leueitawt, ^^^M 

^^H currenee of the varioua numbers of rays in 194 indi- 
^^m viduale, the curve given in Fig. 10 was obtained. In 
^H this case the index of isolation is exactly 50 per cent,, 
^^M hence we are just at the limit of species and varieties. 
^^M The importance of determining which is the most 
^^^r distinctive character, before drawing any conclusions 
^^^P from the indices of isolation found, is well shown by an- 
^^■^ other case adduced by ttese authors. It concerns the 
^^H marsh plant Typha, which is found in the eastern 
^^1 United States. Seren characters regarded as probably 
^^H specific were measured in about 350 specimens, which 
^^H had been collected at distances of about one metre 
^H apart across the swamps in which It occurred. The 
^^^ variation curves obtained in the case of the stem height, 
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diameter of stem taken at half the height, and the width 

of the largest leaf at its widest part, are reproduced in 

Figs. 11, 12, and 13. Here we see that the stem | 

height shows no difierentiation, the curve being more [ 

or less symmetrical. The mid-stem diameter shows a 

slight second hump, but this is obviously insuificient to 

iadicate the presence of two species. The leaf width, 
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^ Stem-Height 

^H Fio, 11.— Distribution of Stfim-Heiglits in l^Jia. 

^n^owever, shows a marked differentiation, the index of 
isolation being 75 per cent. Of the other characters 
measured, the diameter of the stem at its base, the | 
diameter of tho pistUlate spike, and the interval be- 1 
tween the staminate and pistillate spikes, had indices of 1 
isolation of respectively 79, 89, and 83 per cent., or j 
showed even greater differentiation than the leaf width. \ 
The curve for the pistillate spike length was, however, 

^ayniTTietrical, Thus this plant shows distinct differen- 
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^ tiation into two species in respect of four out of the 
^^H seven characters measured, and so is obTiousIy, in the 
^^M authors' opinion, to be regarded aa composed of two 
^^^^H more or less eonfluent species. 

^^^H This " precise criterion of species " auggeated by 
^^^^V Davenport and Blankinship has much to recommend it, 
^^F but probably it would generally be eouaidered that an 
^^M index of isolation of only 50 per cent, is too email a dif- 
^^H f erence to merit specific distinction. Perhaps it would 
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^^^^^F FiQ. 12. — Distribution of Mid-Stem Diameters in Ty^ha. ^^^| 

^^B be better, therefore, to increase it to 90 or 95 per cent. 
^^^^ In any case, it must, I think, be admitted that a alight 
^^^^H degree of conflueney, or overlapping of the curvea of 
^^■^ variation, ought not to compel one to assume the exist- 
^^H enee of only a single species, though this is the view 
^^1 which has been generally held in the paat. On the 
^^H other hand, the fact of a group of organisms showing 
^^H absolutely discontinuous variation in respect of some 
^^^^ apparently unimportant eharacteriatic ought not to 
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compel one to regard it as composed of two diBtmct 
species. It is, of course, often impossible to tell whether 
atij given, characteristic is important or not, and hence 
we must recognise that a really precise and imiver- 
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sally applicable definition of a apecies is, and always 
must be, unattainable. 

It is probable that variation aeries in the Vegetable 
Kingdom often give double humped or m^ultiple 
humped curves, even if the material esaminod is as 
homogeneous as it is possible to obtain it. Possibly, if 
only individuals of the same stock were examined, 
they would be found to give single humped curvesj but 
if material collected from different parts of the same 
district, or even of the same field, is to be regarded as 
composed of so many local races or sub-varieties, then 
the determination of the variations in many plant 
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species would become an almost hopeless task. The 
degree to which local races may vary is well shown by 
some of Ludwig's determinations. For instance^* four 
groups of s.pecimen3 of Torilis anthriscuSf obtained 
from various spots near Schmalkalden, had the follow- 
ing numbers of branches of the main umbela : 
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In the first group, the 8 branch form occurred the 
most frequently, the variations from this number being 
distributed more or less evenly around it. In the next 
group, the 10 branch form was the commonest j in the 
third group the 8 and 10 branch forms were both com- 
mon, whilst in the last group of all, collected in a wood 
at Wolfsberg, near to Schmalkalden, a quite distinct 
race having five branches presented itself. 

In determining the variations of a plant, therefore, 
it is probably best to obtain a very large amount of ma- 
terial, from varioua sources, and submit this to examioa- 
tion. Though the curve thereby obtained may be very 
composite, yet at least it will indicate something as 
to the range of variation of the flower in many of its 
local races, and also what number of branches or other 
parts occur on the whole most frequently. For in- 
stance, Ludwig t has had made enumerations of the 
number of ray florets in 17,000 specimens of the Ox-eye 
Daisy, Chrysanihemum leucaniJiemum. The material 

*Bot. Centralb., vol. Ixiv. p. 40. 
fBot CentralT)., toI. Mv. p. 1. 1895. 
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as collected from various sources, between the years 
1890-96, and was examined by various people. The 

uinber of florets varied from 7 to 43, the foUovfing 
leing the frequency of their occurrence: 
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Those results are plotted out in the form of a curve 

Fig. 14. Here we sec that the 31 floret form occurs 
ly far the most frequently, but that there are also 
secondary smaller masima or hmups on the curve for 13, 
6, and 34 floret forms. This curve thus gives one a 
good idea both as to the range of variation of the num- 
ber of florets in tbia flower, and also as to the most fre- 
quently occurring forms. Enumerations of small num- 
bers of specimens of local races showed the 13 floret 
form to be the commonest form in one case, and the 34 
floret form in another, but these results obviously fail to 

ve a true idea of the variation of the plant. 

Similar enumerations of the florets of various other 
species of the Composites showed the following to be 

e moat frequently occurring numbers of ray florets, 
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the absolute masiraum. being in each case indicated by 
thick type ; * 
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Taking the observations as a wholCj we see that the moat 
frequently occurring numbers are the following: 

3 5 8 10 13 31 26 34 
In various speeiea of the Vmhelliferce the following are 
the moat frequently occurring numbers of petalai 

3 5 (10 15 20 25) 8 13 21 34 
That is to say, in each case the numbers follow the so- 
called series of Fibonacci, viz., 1, 3, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34, 
etc., in which each number is the sum of the two before 
it; or else they follow some multiples of these numbers. 
Ludmg states that this relationship is by no means 
limited to the two orders of plants mentioned, but that 
it extends to other members of the Vegetable Kingdomj 
and probably also to the Animal Kingdom, 

Perhaps the most striking result that Ludwigf ob- 
tained was for the number of petals of one of the Prim- 
roaes, Prvmula officinalis. This varied from 1 to 22 in 
the sample of 1170 flowers examined. These flowers 
were all obtained from a single meadow (near Wieda), 
and were therefore aa homogeneous as it was possible to 

*Bot. Centralb., vol. Ixlv. p. 100. 

^Ber. d. dcutach. bot, Geaell., xl?. p. 3M, 1896. 
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'obtain them. The frequency of occurrence of the vari- 
ous forma ia indicated in Fig. 15, given below. 
Here it will be seen that the curve has five most dis- 
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Ntiinbef of Ray-Horets. 

Fig, 14. — Distribution of Ray-fioreto in the Ox-eye daisy. 

tiiict maxima, corresponding to 3, 5, 8, 10, and 13 petal 
fornLB. 

That these multi-humped curvea are actually due to 
a ming ling of two or more local races is proved by an 
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interesting experiment of De Vries.* He sowed the 
mixed seed of Chrysanthemum segetum obtained from 
twenty different gardens. The topmost flowers of the 
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Fio. 15. — DistributioQ of Petals in Primuia qffldrui^it. 



chief stem of each of the 97 healthy plants obtained 
were examined, and were foimd to contain the follow- 
ing numbers of ray florets: 
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Thus there were obviouslj two forma present, a 13 ray 
form and a 21 ray form. The seeds from the 12 and 
13 ray forms were collected and sown next year, the 
flowers ohtained therefrom having the following niim- 
bera of florets: 

Ray florets, 8 8 10 11 12 13 14 W 16 IT 18 IS SO 21 
Frequencies. 3 107 13 94 257712030 

That is to say, all trace of the 31 ray form had been 
eliminated, and a nearly pure 13 ray form obtained. 
That this was so was proved by sowing the seed of acme 
of the 12 rayed plants obtained on this occasion in the 
follomng year. It waa then found that the frequencies 
of occurreoce of flowers with various numbers of raya 
remained practically unchanged. 

But how do these cases of what Bateaon has termed 
discontinuous variation arise? In one or two of the in- 
stances quoted we saw that the two humps of the curve 
of variation scarcely overlapped at all. In the case of 
Primula they were aU of them sharply defined, but 
there was still a good deal of fusion, whilst in the ray 
florets of the Ox-eye Daisy the fnsion waa greater stUl. 
Finally, in the frontal breadths of I^aples crabs the 
fusion was complete, and the existence of dimorphism 
was shown only by the asymmetry of the curve. It 
would be possible to multiply instances of such curves 
as these, in. which the fusion ran through all stages of 
completeness and incompleteness, but those quoted are 
quite sufficient for our purpose. They suffice to show 
that all stages of fusion may be met with, and so incline 
one to the opinion that the later stages, iu which the two 
or more humps of the curve overlap little if at all, are 
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but more advanced stages of those curves in which the 
fusion is nearly complete. In fact they Beem to indi- 
cate that if only the ancestry of such varying organisms 
could be traced backwards continuously, it would be 
found that at no period was there any sudden change 
from continuity to discontinuity; that a condition of 
absolute dimorphism, or formation of two new species, 
was merely evolved by very gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible steps from the original pure monomorpliism. 
This is, I believe, the opinion held by the majority of 
naturalists at the present day as to the origin of by far 
the larger number of cases of dimorphism, but dissen- 
tient voices have not been entirely wanting. Thus Gal- 
ton * is of the opinion that the aberrant or discontinu- 
ous variations generally known as sports may be of con- 
siderable significance in evolution. Because evolution 
may proceed by min;ite stops, he considers that it does 
not by any means follow that it must so proceed. Again, 
within recent years the orthodox view has been ably 
combated by Eateson t in his book on Variation. In 
this work he has collected a very large number of in- 
stances of discontinuous variation, or variations in re- 
spect of certain organs or parts, which have suddenly 
arisen in a complete and perfect state, without, as a 
rule, the oeeurroncG of any intermediate stages. If, 
therefore, argues Bateson, such instances of discontinu- 
ous variation undoubtedly occur, is it not possible that 
the Discontinuity of Species which is so striking a fact 
amongst living organisms ia a consequence and expres- 
sion of this discontinuity of variation? Thus the view 

* " Natural iQbcritonce," p. 33, 1889. 

t " Mttteriak for the Study of Variation," LondoB, 1884. 
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Mtherto generallj teld, since Darwin first gave ex- 
pression to it, is that almost all variations are very 
Blight, and form a continuous series. It is only by their 
very slow aceumiilation, therefore, under the action of 
Katural Selection and other agencieaj that species as we 
know them have been evolved. This view of Bateeon's 
is BO Btr iking and important that it behoves ua to ex- 
amine it at some little length. It will enable us to ob- 
tain a clearer idea of Bateson's views if we indicate his 
system of elassiiieation. Thus he points out that varia- 
tions are divisible into two clasaeSj substantive and 
meristic. Substantive variations are variations occur- 
ring in the actual constitution or substance of the parts 
themaelves. Meristic variations, on the other hand, are 
those which relate to the number of parta in organisms. 
For instance, the flower of the Narcissus is commonly 
divided into six parts, but through meristic variation it 
may be divided into seven parts, or only four. Never- 
theless, there is in such a ease no perceptible change in 
the tissue or substance of which the parts are made up. 
On the other hand many Narcissi, N. corbuiaria, for 
example, are known in two colours, one a dark yel- 
low, and the other a sulphur yellow, though the 
number of parts and pattern of the flowers are identi- 
cal. This ia, therefore, an example of a substantive 
variation, 

Bateson considers that there can be no doubt that 
these two classes of variation are essentially distinct 
from each other. It ia obvious that all eases of meris- 
tic variation are also cases of discontinuous variation, 
whilst cases of substantive variation are much more fre- 
quently continuous than discontinuous. It is to be noted 
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that these diacorLtiauous meri^tic variations are not only 
large, but tbejr are complete and perfect. But after 
all one would scarcely expect anything else. Between a 
six petal and a seven petal flower it is scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine such a thing as a really intermediate 
stage. Even if one found a flower with six normal 
petals and a seventh abnormally small one, or five nor- 
mal ones and a sixth in proceBS of dividing into two, 
one would scarcely be justified in regarding it as an in- 
termediate form, for the flower would no longer be sym- 
metrical. 

Perhaps the moat interesting part of Bateson's work 
lies in the cases which he has collected of what he terms 
Homceosis. By this he means those variations which 
consist in the assumption by one member of a meristic 
series, of the form and eharactera proper to other mem- 
bers of the series. For instance, Kraatz has described 
a saw-fly, Cimbex axillariSf having the peripheral parts 
of the left antenna developed as a foot, the right an- 
tenna being normal, Krieehbaumer has described a 
nearly similar condition in a Humble-bee, Bomhus 
variabilis. Bateson has himself described a crab, 
Cancer pagurus, having the right third maxillipede de- 
veloped as a chela. Milne-Edwards has described an- 
other crab, Palinurus penieillatuSf in which the left 
eye bore an antenna-lite flagellum several centimetres 
in length, growing up from the surface of the eye. The 
eye stalk appears to have been of normal shape, but re- 
duced in size. Other instances somewhat similar to 
these are adduced, but it is unnecessary to qiiote them 
here. It may be mentioned, however, that most inter- 
esting examples of this form of variation have been 
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recentlj obtained by Herbst.* He found in no leas 
thaa ten different species of Crustacea, belonging to 
four different families, that if an eye atalk were totally 
extirpated, tliere always grew up in its place a botero- 
morphic new structure, Kke an antennula, wliicb bore 
olfactory bairs. If, bowever, only the eye were re- 
moved, and the stalk together with the ganglion left, 
inatead of the antennula there arose the bcgbinings of 
a new eye. A similar result to this was obtained on ex- 
tirpation of either stalk or eye in Porcellana platycheUSj 
presumably because in this species the atalk contains no 
ganglion. 

The chief contents of Bateson's book may be very 
briefly summarised, in order that the reader may gather 
some idea as to the kind of evidence on which Bateson 
founds his argument. A considerable body of evidence 
is given concerning variations in the numbers of ver- 
tebree and ribs, the most important conclusions being 
that the variations are considerable, especially in some 
types sxaeh as Simia satyrus, the Bradypodida*, and 
Bombinator igneus, and that imperfect vertebrea are 
very rare. Turning to Invertebrates, it is shown that 
among OHgoclux'ta and Hirudinea, certain forms, e. g., 
Perionyx excavatns and Pachydrihis sphagneiorum, 
have great variability, whilst others, such as the com- 
mon earthworm, rarely vary. Both forward and back- 
ward Homoeosis may occur, forma which normally have 
the male pores on the 15th segment having them on the 
16tb, or on the 13th. Returning to Vertebrates, evi- 
dence is next adduced concerning cervical fiatulfe and 
auricles, and supernumerary mammse. Variations in 
♦Arch. f. EotwickelungsmediaQik, Bd. ix, p. 215, 1899. 
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teeth are dealt with in very great detail, and conelu- 
Bions are drawn as to the comparative frequency of 
dental variation in various animalB. The animals show- 
ing the greatest frequency of extra teeth are domestic 
dogSj Anthropoid apes, and the Phocidse- It ifl eepe- 
eially noticeable that the variability of domestic animals 
in respect of teeth is not markedly in exeesa of that seen 
in wild forms. Thus, though supernumerary teeth are 
more common in domestic dogs and cats than in wild 
Canidse and Felidse, they are not more bo than in An- 
thropoid apes and in the Phocidse, With respect to the 
question of symmetry, the evidence shows that dental 
variation may be symmetrical on the two sides, but that 
much more frequently it is not so. Other evidence is 
given concerning the division of teeth j the presence and 
absence of first premolars and last molars, the least size 
of particular teeth, and other subjects. 

Variations in the number of digits are treated more 
fully than any other subject discussed, though the evi- 
dence adduced is stated to bear rather on morphological 
conceptions than in any direct manner on the problem 
of Species, It is found that the frequency of digital 
variation is immensely greater in some classes of species 
than in others. Thus the horse shows many recorded 
cases, but the ass none at all. Variation is conmion in 
the oat, pig, fowl, and pheasant, but rare in the dog, 
sheep, and in most birds. In the cat, ox, torse, pig, and 
in man, the digital variation approaches to particular 
forms, and has in it something distinctive. Digital 
variation is sometimes symmetrical, but more often 
asymmetrical. 

In other chapters of the book is found a considerable 
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mass of data concerning the repetition and divisioti of 
appendages in insects and Crustacea, colour markiiigs 
and colour variations in Lepidoptera, variations in the 
number of legs of difierent species of Peripatua, the 
occurrence of double monsterSj and various other sub- 
Jecte, but to these it is unnecessary to refer here. 
Sufficient have been mentioned to indicate the general 
nature and scope of the evidence, so that we are enabled 
to enquire how far, if at all, it can warrant Bateaon's 
hypothesis as to the origin and production of discon- 
tinuity in species. We see that most of the evidence con- 
cerns ob\'ious abnormalities, generally in the direction 
of increase in the number of parts, which have arisen 
suddenly and apparently spontaneously. In practically 
no case has any new structure arisen, but only a repe- 
tition or misplacement of those already present, and so 
it is difficult to understand how reaUy new structures 
and organs could have originated, even if it be admitted 
that such abnormalities are of very frequent occur- 
rence, and that they could succeed in permanently 
establishing themselves. But first of all it is neces- 
sary to point out that the large majority of these abnor- 
malities are extraordinarily rare, occurring perhaps not 
once in 100,000 or once in a million cases. What 
chance have they, then, of establishing themselves on a 
permanent footing? Bateson remarl^, '' An error more 
far-reaching and mischievous is the doctrine that a new 
variation must immediately be swamped," but he fails 
to adduce one tittle of evidence to prove that it is an 
error at all. This is simply because no such evidence 
exists. It is true that some animals are prepotent over 
others in procreating their eharacteristicB, and their 
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abnormalitiea if they possess them, but this prepotoncj 
ia quite limited in its range. Darwin in hia " Variation 
of Animala and Plants under Domestication " * men- 
tions an instance of transmission of supernumerary 
digits through five generations, whilst in other cases 
they have reappeared after an interval of even three 
generations. " But," says Darwin, " we must not over- 
estimate the force of inheritance. Dr. Struthera as- 
eerta that eases of non-inheritanee and of the first ap- 
pearance of additional digits in unaffected families are 
much more frequent than cases of inheritance." 

Unless mueh stronger evidence than that hitherto ad- 
vanced he obtained, it therefore follows that, according 
to the known laws of inheritance, suddenly occurring 
variations, unless artificially selected, must inevitably 
be swamped by intercrossing and disappear. Suppos- 
ing, on the other hand, any such variation is artificially 
isolated, and bred in and in with its own offspring, then 
it may be possible to establish a distinct race, bearing in 
undiminished degree all the abnormal characteristics of 
the original variety. For Instance, Darwin thus 
recordg the origin of the ancon sheep :t " In 1791 a 
ram-lamb was bom in Massachusetts, having short 
crooked legs and a long back, like a turnspit dog. 
From this one lamb the otter or ancon semi-monstrous 
breed was raised; as these sheep could not leap over the 
fences, it was thought that they would be valuable. 
The sheep are remarkable for transmitting their char- 
acter BO truly that Colonel Humphreys never heard of 
* but one questionable case * of an ancon ram and ewe 

*"VoL i. p. 457, Ed, 11. 
\ Ibid., Yol. i. p. 104. 
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not producing ancon offspring." Again, Darwin says: * 
" It ia certain that the aneon and the roauchamp breeds 
of sheep, and almoat certain that the niata cattle, turn- 
spit and pug-dogSj jumper and frizzled fowls, short- 
faced tumbler pigeons, hook-billed ducks, etc., suddenly 
appeared in nearly the same state as we now see them. 
So it has been with many cultivated plants." An d 
then he adds, " The frequency of these cases is likely to 
lead to the false belief that natural species hav^e often 
originated in the same abrupt manner. But we have 
no evidence of the appearance, or at least of the con- 
tinued procreation, under nature, of abrupt mqdifica- 
tiouB of structure." 

We see therefore that, though Darwin brought for- 
ward much more powerful and convincing instances of 
discontinuoiTB variation than those cited by Eateson, he 
held them to be quite inadequate to account in any way 
for the discontinuity observed in species. 

Under the title of " Die Mutationstheorle,^^ De Vries 
has recently promulgated views concerning the origin 
of species which are somewhat similar to those held by 
Bateson. The evidence he adduces in support of them is 
chiefly derived from ohaervations of !iis own on flower- 
ing plants, and even if his theoretical views be entirely 
tejectedj there can be no doubt as to the intrinsic 
interest and importance of the observations themselves. 
According to the theory of mutation, the qualities of 
organisms are built up of individual units sharply 
defined from each other. When, in the course of 
evolution, one species arises from another, it follows 
that the change takes place by a distinct step or jump, 
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marchiana. De Vries classified them as foUows: 350 
O. oblonga; 239 0. lata; 158 O. nandla; 56 0. aJbida; 
32 0. rubrinervisj 8 0. scintiUans; and 1 0. gigas. Of 
these new " species," oblonga, albida, rubrinervis, 
nanella, and gigas remained absolutely constant in sub- 
sequent generations, when crossed among thomaelves, 
or self -fertilised, in the case of 0. gigas. O. scmtillans 
was not nearly so constant, the offspring yielding only 
about a third of the parent form, and the rest of them 
being Lamarchiana, oblonga^ and lata. 0. albida bred 
quite constant, but the plants were weak, and not very 
fertile. 

De Vries looks upon his sports as true species, and 
not varieties, for he says that varieties differ from their 
parent species in only one or two characters, whOst 
species differ from their nearest allies in almost all their 
characters. Thus in comparison with the parent form, 
0, Lamarckiana, gigas was stronger and albida was 
weaker, both forms having broader and shorter leaves. 
The flowers of gigas were larger, those of ruhrinervis 
darker yellow, those of oblonga and scintiUans smaller, 
and those of albida paler. The cuticle of albida was 
rough. The bosses on the leaves of lata w^ere increased, 
and on those of scintiUans diminished. The forma- 
tion of pollen was increased in ruhrinervis and dimin- 
ished in scintiUans. The seeds of gigas were larger, 
and those of sciniiUans smaller; those of ruhrinervis 
more abundant, and those of lata more scantv. 

By artificial selection De Vries obtained in one ia- 
stanee * what he regards as a true mutation. This was 
in the case of Linaria vulgaris (yellow toadflax). 
•" Die MutaUonstlieorie," p. 558, 
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Starting with plants whicfi had one or two pelorie 
flowers, lie bred and selected tliem through several gen- 
erations, and ultimately obtained some entirely pelorie 
plants. These plants were most of them sterile, hut a 
few yielded seeds, and ultimatolj De Vries obtained a 
pelorie race, Linaria vulgaris peloria, only 10 per cent, 
of the seeds of which reverted to hemipeloric plants 
(i. e., plants with some pelorie and some non-pelorie 
flowers). According to Do Vries, this new race is a 
tnie mutation, hecaxise tho pnro pelorie plants from 
which it was derived arose suddenly, and apparently 
capriciously, from hemipeloric parents. He also ob- 
tained new races of other plants by artificial selection 
extending through several generations, but these he 
regards only as varieties, and not true species, in that 
their formation was gradual. However, there seems 
to be no valid groimd for sharply differentiating them 
in this manner. For instance, in the case of the five- 
leaved clover race {TrifoUum pratense quinquefolium) 
obtained by him,* he started breeding with two natu- 
rally occurring clover plants which had four leaflets to 
their leaves, and in the case of one leaf, five leafleta. 
It is difficult to nnderetand why these naturally occur- 
ring plants should not be regarded as true mutations, 
just as much as the pelorie rtiee above mentioned, or 
why, indeed, the naturally occurring hemipeloric plants 
from which the pelorie race was obtained were not like- 
wise true mutations. 

In the case of the clover, the breeding was continued 
through several generations, the seed of only the few 
plants richest in four or more leaflets being preserved 
*Loe, dt., p. 437. 
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for sowing the following year. The proportion of four 
leaflet plants steadily increased, and in the fourth gen- 
eration the most %videly diverging plants had tho fol- 
lowdng (percentage) proportions of leaves with from 



3 to 7 leaflets. 
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The plant considered as " normal " was obviously of 
a five leaflet tj^ie, the numbers of leaves with 3 and 4 
leaflets, and those tvith 6 and 7 leaflets^ being dis- 
tributed symmetrically aroxind it- A comparison of the 
numbers of leaflets in the " atavistic plant " with those 
in the " extreme variation " ia interesting, as Bhowing 
the range of variation possible in plants of the same 
Etock. 

As an instance of the formation of a variety, De 
Tries' experiments with Chrysanthemum segetum 
grandiflorum nxay be quoted.* Starting in 1806 with 
plants which had 31 ray florets occurring most fre- 
quently in their cajiitula, and none of which had more 
than 23 florets, he picked out each year the two or 
three plants richest in florets for breeding with, and 
Bowed their seed the following year. In 1897 a single 
flower was obtained having 34 florets, but the 21 floret 
form was still the commonest. In 1898 one of the 
flowers had 48 florets, the commonest forms now having 
26 or 34 florets. In 1809 one had 87 florets, the com- 
monest forms having 36 or 33 to 35 florets, and in 1900 
*Zm. cii., p. 523, 
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one had 101 iloreta, the commonest form having 47 
florets. 

Let us now return to the cases of dimorphism men- 
tioned at the beginning of the chapter. Instances were 
there adduced in which the dimorphism was slightj 
fairly m^arked, or so great that the two forms scarcely 
overlapped at all. To what may such dimorphism be 
due? Bateson points out that a dimorphic condition 
may have arisen from a previous monomorphic one, or 
it may always have been present since the character was 
first acquired. Aa already stated, the first view is the 
one which finds favour in the eyes of most biologists, 
but on the other hand there is a certain amount of evi- 
dence to show that the second view may hold good, at 
least in some eases. It is a well-known fact that when 
two breeds are crossed, their characters do not always 
blend, but are tranamitted in an unmodified state to the 
offspring from one or from both parents. For instance, 
in breeding game fowls, if one crosses a black with a 
white game, birds of both breeds of the clearest colour 
are obtained. " Sir K. Heron crossed during many 
years white, black, brown, and fawn-coloured Angora 
rabbits, and never once got these colours mingled in the 
same animal, but often got all four colours in the same 
litter."* Again, Miss E. A. Saunders f has recently 
made observations on Biscutella lavigata, a cruciferous 
plant occurring as a perennial herb in the alpine and 
sub-alpine regions of middle and southern Europe. It 
was observed by Bateson that this species exhibits two 
distinct forms, which exist side by side, the one hairy 

* " Animals and Plaats," Tol. il. p, 70. 
f Proc. Rojf, Soc, vpI. Ixii. p. U. 
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and the other Bmootli or glabrous. Intermediato formB 
were also found, but these were scarce. Some of the 
ripe seeds of these plants were obtained, and grown in 
England. A portion of the seedlings were derived 
from crosa-fertilised seeds of knoAvn origin, and it was 
found that though there was to a certain extent a blend- 
ing of parental characters as regards hairiness and 
smoothness in the offspring of plants of dissimilar types, 
giving rise to intermediate forms, yet this intermediate 
condition was found only quite exceptionally among 
full-grown individuals. It waa much more common in 
the young plants, but as these grew older, their leaves 
became smooth, and hence almost all the plants were 
ultimately either hairy or glabrous; that is to say, they 
varied discontinuously. 

Supposing a dimorphic condition is due to internal 
causes, or to the fact that it is the nature of the plant 
to vary in this way around two "positions of organic 
stability," as Gallon has termed them, rather than 
around one such position, then it would seem almost 
impossible to get further to the root of such causes. 
Supposing, on the other hand, as is probably true in the 
majority of instances, this dimorphic condition has been 
derived from a previous monomorphic one, then we 
may hold a more reasonable hope of being able to eluci- 
date the cause or causes of this evolution from one con- 
dition to another. The problem of the splitting up of 
species was recognised by Darwin to be one of immense 
importance, and he discussed it at some length in the 
" Origin of Species." * The chief cause of divergence 
of character he attributed to the circumstance that 
*Ed. vl. p. 86. 
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" the more diversified the descendants from any one 
Bpecies become in structure, constitutionj and habits, by 
BO much the more will they be better enabled to seize 
on many and widely diversified places in the polity of 
nature, and so be enabled to increase in numbers." 
He also attached considerable importance to geograph- 
ical isolation of a portion of a species, as an element in 
the modification of species through natural selection. 

Though Darwin's principle of diversification of 
structure is doubtless a very true one, yet it does not in 
itself contain sufficient clue a9 to why a species should 
split up into two or more varieties. Thus, if by some 
means these actually arose, but both continued to in- 
habit the same area, it is difficult to understand why 
intercrossing should not rapidly reduce them to the 
single species from which they took their origin. It 
was to overcome this difficulty that Romanes suggested 
his theory of " Physiological Selection." ■* This theory 
is founded on the fact that individuals of a species, 
though fertile with some, may be perfectly sterile with 
other individuals, and this apparently independent of 
any differences of form, colour, or structure. Romanen 
thought that this incompatibility might run through a 
whole race or strainj and so a group of individuals of a 
speeies be in a physiological sense isolated from the rest, 
and therefore able to vary independently, without hav- 
ing their newly acquired characteristics swamped by 
intercrossing. As Wallace has very clearly shown, t 
this theory, in the form originally proposed by its au- 



•Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zo51,), vol. .xix. p. 337, 1886, 
win and fiftur Darwin," vol, iil, p, 41. 
f "Darwinian!," p. 181. 
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thoFj cannot standj at least for members of the Animal 
Kingdom in "which there is no promiscuous union of the 
sexes. For instance, if 10 per cent, of the members of 
a species are thus physiologically isolated, so as to be 
fertile inier se, but sterile when crossed with any of the 
other members of the specieSj and if the interbreeding 
take place purely according to the laws of chance, then 
on an average only one-tenth of these 10 per cent. 
wiE happen to pair with individuals with which they are 
fertile, and the remaining nine-tenths will form abso- 
lutely sterile unions. Thus this physiologically isolated 
section wiU never be able to increase iu numbers and 
establish itself. In the ease of flowering plants which 
are fertilised by insects, each of which perhaps visits 
ten or more flowers in a journey, Fletcher Moulton haa 
shown * that Wallace's objection does not hold, as the 
dimimition in fertility in such a ease is practically neg- 
ligeable. In his more recent discussion of the theory 
Romanes somewhat modified his views, and laid more 
stress on the fact that the mutual sterility may have 
been slight at first, and have been subject to a gradual 
development, it acting as a segregating cause in a de- 
gree proportional to its completeness. However, he 
makes no suggestion as to why and how such physio- 
logical incompatibility should arise, other than general 
ones such as the influence of food and climate, and 
spontaneous variability of the reproductive system- 
It seems to me that the origin of this physio- 
logical barrier which so generally exists between 
epecies can be most readily accounted for by 
assuming that in some cases at least it is, as Romanea 
* " Darwin and after Darwin." vol. lii. p. 185. 
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BUggestSj slowly evolved from an originally almost 
imperceptible degree of infertility, but that tbis takes 
place only aimultaneoualy with the evolution of mor- 
phological cbaraeterj in consequence of some form of 
isolation. Thus, suppose a number of individuals 
of a species become for a time separated from the 
remainder of the species by a geographical barrier, 
by migration, or some other cause of isolation, whereby 
they are enabled to vary independently of the gen- 
eral stock in response to changed eonditiona of Ufe, 
Then as they gradually become more and more diver- 
gent from the parent stock in respect of morphological 
characterB, it is highly probable that they may concur- 
rently — ^perhaps from the direct action of the body 
tissues on the reproductive system — diverge also in re^ 
Bpect of physiological characters. Should any of them 
now happen to meet and intercross with individuals of 
the parent stock, or even if they should occupy the 
same breeding area again, their newly acquired mor- 
phological characters would no longer be in danger of 
being swamped, for the simple reason that few or no 
hybrid offspring would result from such crossing. In 
the case of the higher animals, also, it is probable that 
individuals of different varieties or aub-species, once 
these are formed, instinctively tend to breed amongst 
themselves, and hence the chance of production of hy- 
brid offspring is still further diminished. Thus Dar- 
win records * that in Paraguay it is believed " that the 
native horses of the same colour and size prefer asso- 
ciating with each other, and that the horses which have 
been imported from Entre Rios and Eanda Oriental 
•iSid-.Tol. ii. p. 80. 
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into ParagTiay likewise prefer aaBOciating together." 
Again, " It has been observedj in a district stocked witL 
teavy Lincolnshire and light Norfolk sheep, that both 
tindSj though bred together, when turned out, in a short 
time separate to a aheep." Still again, with respect to 
fallow-deer, " Mr. Bemiett states that the dark and pale 
coloured herda, which have long been kept together in 
the Forest of Dean, in High Meadow Woodsj and in the 
New Forest, have never been known to mingle." Dar- 
win adduces other similar instances, In the case of the 
dog, horse, sheep, rabbit, and pigeon] hence there can 
be little doubt of the genuineness of the phenomenon, 
even though it ia not based on very exact observation. 

Supposing that the above view is correct, it follows 
that between at least some varieties there must exist a 
greater or less degree of sterility. Of course it is not 
necessary that divergence of morphological character 
Bhould always be accompanied by corresponding diver- 
gence of physiological character j but merely that this 
is sometimes the case. Upon this point Darwin has col- 
lected a considerable amount of evidence in his " Ani- 
mals and Plants." * One or two of the cases there 
cited may be quoted here. Gartner found that a 
variety of dwarf maize, bearing yellow seed, showed a 
considerably diminished fertility with a tall mai^e bear- 
ing red seed, though both varieties were perfectly fer- 
tile wlien crossed inter se. Again, in the genua Yer- 
hascufiiy numerous esperiments were made by Gartner 
with the white and yellow varieties of V. lycJinitis and 
F. blatteria^ when he found that crosses between simi* 
coloured flowers yielded more seed than those be- 
»Tol. fi, p. 83. 
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tween dissimilarly coloured ones. These expeiimenta 
have been repeated and extended by Scott with con- 
firmatory results. 

Still better evidence than that quoted by Darwin has 
been obtained by Jordan in a laborious research on 
various species of plants — annuals and perennials, bul' 
bou9 and aquatic, trees and shrubs — extending over 
thirty years. Jordan found that when a Linnean 
species is indigenous to a country, and is of common 
occurrence, it is represented by more or leas numeroua 
and perfectly constant varieties, all growing in intimate 
association with one another. It was found that in 
many hundreds of eases these varieties, though they 
differed but slightly in morphological characters, came 
true to seed, but were always more or less infertile when 
crossed inter se* 

With regard to members of the Animal Kingdom, 
there is very little evidence indeed. The following 
anthropological data may perhaps be held valid. From 
Btatistics collected in Prussia between 1875 and 1890, 
k was found that Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 
when marrying among themselves, had, on an average, 
respectively 4.35, 5,24, and 4.31 children. When, how- 
ever, the husband was a -Tew and the wife a Protestant 
or Catholic, the numbers of children were only 1.58 and 
1.38 respectively: and when the wife was a Jewess and 
the husband a Protestant or Catholic, only 1.78 and 
1.66 respectively. t Whether this apparent partial 
steriHty was due to diiferences of race or to social rea- 
sons, it is impossible to say. Again, Professor Broca $ 

* Quoted from Bomanea, ibid., p. 86. 

t Quoted from Mayo Smith's " StatiBtics at Sociology," p. IIS. 

j " On the Pkeaomena of Hybiidity in the Genua Bomo," 1884, 
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lias brought forward evidence that some races of man 
show diminiahed fertility together. 

In order to obtain further evidence, the author * 
made numerous observations on the effects of crossing 
the colour varieties of the sea-urchins Sph(srechinus 
granularis and Strongylocentrotus lividus. With the 
former organism the numbers of blastulte and of larvse 
produced on crossing dissimilar colour varieties were 
distinctly smaller than for similar varieties. In the 
most marked instance, the similar color varieties yielded 
on an average 98.5 per cent, of blaatulse, and 73 per 
cent, of larvae, whilst the dissimilar yielded 68 per cent, 
of blastulfE and only 15.6 per cent, of larvse. More- 
over these latter larvae were 4.5 per cent, smaller than 
the others. In the case of StrongylocentrotuSf however, 
where the colour varieties are much less pronounced, 
there was very little difference of fertility. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that certain varie- 
ties show a greater or less degree of mutual infertility, 
though this is doubtless not nearly so marked, or of 
such frequent occurrence, as in the case of species. 
Whatever view be taken as to the cause of such infer- 
tility, and its relation to divergent evolution, these in- 
staneea quoted have also an intrinsic value. They show 
that just as the deviations from the average in respect 
of morphological ebaractera may form double himiped 
curves, so the deviations in respect of physiological 
characters may show corresponding irregularities, 
though of course it is impossible to measure them 
exactly and construct their curves of variation. 



• Phil. Trana. 1898, B. p. Bll. 



CHAPTEE in. 
COEEELATED VABIATIOWS. 

The measuremeDt of correlation — O^lton'a function — OoirelntloD 
between vnrioui organs in man, in local races of tlie sbriuip, and Id 
craba — Comparison between primitiTe aDd ciyiliaed races of man — 
Correlation between morphological characters and the reproduct- 
ive system— Genetic Selection in maa— Especial fertility of type 
forma in certain planta — Evolution in the Peppered motJi — Paral- 
lel variation — Importance of mathematical treatment of variation, 

Aix parta of an organism are to a certain extent re- 
lated to Gach other, so that when one part varies other 
parts vary aiimiltaneously in a greater or less degree. 
That is to say^ variations are correlated. The most 
marked and obvious correlation h that existing between 
homologous parts. The symmetry of the correspond- 
ing or homologous organs on the right and left sides of 
the body, which is present in most animals, represents 
a very close degree of correlation. But even in this 
case the correlation is not constant or complete. Thus 
the two arms and the two legs of a man resemble each 
other very closely indeed, but careful measurement 
shows that the resemblance is not absolute. Again, the 
arms, as a rule, vary in length more or less in the same 
proportion as the legs, but personal experience will 
probably recall instaneea to the contrary, in which the 
length of the limbs was quite disproportionate. Be- 
tween the arms and the legs, therefore, the degree of 
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correlation is obTiously less dose than between arm and 
arm, or leg and leg. Still agaiiij personal experience 
teaches ns that there is correlation between even the 
length of the face and that of the limbs. Tall men as 
a rule have longer faces than short men; or, a more 
striking instance, greyhounds have long heads and long 
legs on the one hand, aa compared with bnll-dogs with 
short heads and short legs on the other. Between the 
length of face and length of limb, however, it is clear 
that there is a less degree of correlation than between 
length of arm and of leg, and between certain other 
organs of the body the connection must be less intimate 
still. It follows, therefore, that between the various 
parts there may exist all degrees of correlation, stretch- 
ing from an almost perfect degree of resemblance down 
to an absolute lack of it. We must also recognise the 
existence of negative correlation, in which the variation 
of one part in one direction is accompanied by a greater 
or less degree of variation of another part in the oppo- 
eite direction. Here again we may experience all de- 
grees of negative correlation, just as of positive. In- 
stancea of negative correlation are much less frequent 
than those of positive, and the only one known to me in 
the case of man ia that recently discovered by Professor 
Pearson.* It was found that between stature and 
head index the correlation is distinctly negative, or 
that brachyeephalie or relatively broad-headed persons 
are slightly shorter than dolichocephalic or narrow- 
headed. 

From what has been said it is clear that a bald state- 
ment that in such and such a ease one part or organ is 
*Proc. Bof. Soc.. liTfl. p. as, 1900. 
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correlated with another conveys no exact moaning. 
Such a statement must vary according to the notion of 
the observer as to what doca and what does not consti- 
tute correlation. In order to obtain reliable and com- 
parable data concerning the degree of correlation, it ifl 
necessary to obtain a mathematical expression for it, 
juet as one was found to be necesaary for indicating the 
rango of a variation. The fundamental theorems of 
correlation were for the first time exhaustively discusBed 
by Bravais * more than half a century ago, but a more 
convenient and improved method of obtaining an ex- 
pression was first indicated by Gallon, and he termed it 
the correlation constant, or r. It is now more generally 
known as " Galton's function." 

The principle on which this constant is determined ia 
best explained by a concrete instance, viz., one given by 
Galton in the original paper in which he explained his 
method.f Galton's data are anthropometric ones, ob- 
tained at hifl own laboratory, and consist of several 
measurements made on 330 males of 21 years and up- 
wards. For instance, Galton found that the average 
relation between stature and cubit, or distance between 
the elbow of the bent arm and the tip of the middle 
finger, was as 100 to 37. In determining the correla- 
tion between these two measurements, however, it ia 
obvious that it is not possible to compare the absolute 
amount of variation of the one with the absolute amoimt 
of the other, or even the proportionate amounts, but 



* " Analyse mathiiinattque aur leg probabilltSs dea erraura de iltu- 
atioQ d'uQ point." Memoires par divers Savana, T. ix., Parifl, 
1&46. p. 255. 

|Ptoc. Roy. Soc, Tol, %tv. p. 186. 1888. 
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we must fii-st transmute tbera into units dependent on 
their respective scales of variability. We shall thus 
cause a long or a short enbit and an equally long or 
short stature, as compared to the general run of cubits 
and statures, to be designated by identical scale values. 
The most convenient unit to employ is the value of the 
probable error of each group. The probable error of 
the cubit is .56 inch = 1.43 cm.; and of the stature, 
1.75 inch = 4.44 em. Therefore each of the measure- 
ments of the cubit muist be transmuted into terms of a 
new scale, in which each imit ^ .56 inch, and each of 
th© measureraenta of the stature into those in which 
each unit = 1.75 inch. After this has been done, wo 
shall find that on an average each deviation in the 
stature of say 1 unit from the mean is not accompanied 
by a similar deviation of 1 unit in the cubit, but by 
only .8 of a unit. Conversely it is found that in a 
similar manner each deviation in the cubit of 1 tmit 
from the mean is accompanied by only .8 of a unit of de- 
viation in the stature. The degree of correlation, or r. 
between the one organ and the other, is therefore said 
to be .8. If the correlation had been perfect, then this 
r would have been equal to 1, and if it had been entirely 
wanting, then it would have been 0. Comparison with 
other data shows that a correlation of .8 is a high one, 
not often surpassed. The other correlation constants 
determined by Gal ton are the following; 

1IX4JI r. 
Stature and head leugUi, ..... .35 

Stature and middle finger, 7 

Middle finger and cubit, . . , . , .66 

Head length and head breadth, .... ,49 

Btature and heigbt of knee 9 

Cuhit and height of knee, ..... .3 
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Here we see that the maximiim amount of correlation 

■was observed between stature and height of knee, and 

the minimum between stature and head length. Even 

in this latter instance, however, the correlation was 

fairly marked. Thus a constant of ,35 indicates that 

in men 1.75 inch, or 1 unit, above the mean Btatnre, the 

35 
length of head will on an average be -^-t-t: X .19 =.0666 

inch above the mean, .19 inch being the probable error 

of variation of the head length. The height of knee, 

on the other hand, would on an average be no less than 

g 
=^ X .80 = ,72 inch greater. The various medians or 

middlemost values and probable errors found by Gral- 
ton are as follows: 
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45.70 
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Height of rt. knee, 


20.50 
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In order to determine the degree of correlation be- 
tween any two organs, it is therefore necessary to adopt 
the following procedure. Sort out all the individuals 
into groups such as, for instance, in the ease of stature, 
those varying from 64 to 65, 65 to 66, 66 to 67 inches, 
and BO on, and then determine in each of these groups 
the mean of all the deviations from the average of the 
organ of which the correlation with stature is to be 
determined. Thus, in the group of individuals 64 to 
65 inches high, the average difFerenee of all the indi- 
vidual cubit measurements from the median of the 
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cubit (18.05 incliea), is about .6 incli. Let the devia- 
tion of each value for stature from its median (67.30 
inches) be now divided by the probable error of varia- 
tion of stature (i. ^., 1.75 inch), and each associated 
mean deviation of cubit be divided by its probable error 
(i. e.j .56 inch). Then, bj dividing each of these terms 
for cubit by the corresponding term for stature, a series 
of values is obtained, each representing the amount of 
correlation between the various degrees of stature and 
the cubit. These values would be approximately equal 
in amouDt if a very large number of observations were 
made, but ^vith only moderate numbers they vary very 
considerably. A mean of all of them may be called r, 
or the average degree of correlation between cubit in 
relation to stature. In a similar manner the individuals 
must be split up into groups in respect of cnbit^ and the 
associated deviation of stature determined. Another 
series of correlation values will be obtained, represent- 
ing stature in relation to cubit, of which the mean may 
be called 7",. This value is found to be approximately 
equal to t",, and the mean of r, and 7", is called r, or 
the correlation constant. 

The degree to which these individual correlation 
values vary is best shown by means of a diagram. The 
one given id Fig. 16 is taken from Profeissor Weldon's 
paper on correlated variations in Crangon vulgaris,* 
and represents the correlation between the poat-apujons 
carapace length and the total carapace length in 
Plymouth shrimps. 

The mean value of r found was .81. In this dia- 
gram, the deviations of the organ whose value is fixed 
* Proc. Koy. Soc, li. p. S, 1893. 
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•io^g the ordinates, they varying on an 
the estremea of + 3.19 and — 3.01^ 
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spiaous portion was &xed. The line drawn through 

them indicates the ratio .81. Every point should 

theoretically lie on it, and it will be seen that they do, 

as a matter of fact, lie very closely around it. 

Thig correlation constant of .81 was obtained by 

Professor Weldon for shrimps collected at a particular 

locality, viz., Plymouth, Similar determLnations were 

also made for shrimps obtained from other localities, 

with the following results: 

In Plymouth r = .61 (1000 individuals examined) 

InBouthport .85(800 " " ) 

InRoscofl .80(600 " " ) 

In Sbserness .85 (380 " " } 

InHelder .83(300 " " ) 

The approach to identity between these values is very 
striking, the differcneea appearing to be within the 
probable error of each determiaation. There seems a 
reasonable ground for assuming, therefore, that the 
degree of correlation between the two particular organs 
measured is practically constant in all the races exam- 
ined. The correlation between other organs was also 
estimated, but this was in each instance very much 
elighter, and in the case of the telson and sixth abdom- 
inal tergum, it was negative. Considering the degree 
of independence of these organs, as shown by the small- 
ness of their correlation constants, the similarity be- 
tween the values for the two local races is probably as 
close aa could be expected. Hence, as both the organs 
measured and the samples of shrimps examined were 
chosen by chance, any result which holds for all these 
organs through all these races may be reasonably ex- 
pected to prove generally true of all organs through the 
whole species. 
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Professor Weldon points out that the above results 
lead Tia to hope that it may be possible to deterinine con- 
stants for any species of animal which would " give an 
altogether new kind of knowledge of the physiological 
connection between the various organs of animals, while 
a study of those relations which remain constant 
through large groups of species would give an idea, at- 
tainable at present in no other way, of the functional 
correlations between various organs which have lod to 
the establishment of the great sub-divisions of the ani- 
mal kingdom." 

In a subsequent paper,* Professor Weldon deter- 
mined no less than 23 different correlation constants, 
between various pairs of organs in 1000 adult female 
crabs (CaTcinits mosnas), collected in Pl^ymouth Sound, 
and in another 1000 collected in the Bay of Naples. 
He found that there was a» a rule a remarkable degree 
of correspondence between the values of r derived from 
an investigation of tho same pair of organs in the two 
races examined. There were in some cases consider- 
able differences between the values^ it is true, but Wel- 
don considers that these were in. no case sufficient to 
justify the assertion that the degree of correlation is 
really different in the two cases. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that Professor Pearson f does not 



*Proc. Boy. Soc, liv. p. 318. 
fPhil. TrjiM. 1886, A, p. 267. 
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agree with this conclusion, but thiaks tliat the difier- 
encea observed are too large to justify such an asanmp- 
tion. 

At Professor "Weldon's suggestion, Mr. E. Warren * 
tmdertook similar measurements on 2300 specimens of 
another crab, Portunus depurator, ako obtained from 
Plymoutli. The accompanying table gives the results 
obtained by Warren, and some of those obtained by 
Weldon: 

0. tKEITAIl, 
0RGAIF8. HAFUCH bAOB. 

Total breadth and frontiil breadth, .08 

K. antero-lateral, .66 

" " R. dentary margin, .50 

Frontal breadth and R. antero-lat., .39 

" " R, dentary margin, — , as 

" " L, dentary margin, — ,30 

R. antero'latera.! and L. antero-]at., .70 

" " R, dentary margin, ,7i 

" " L. dentary margin, .60 

On glancing through this table, it will be seen that, 
with two exceptions, the values for the two races of 
C mannas differ from one another nearly as much as 
they do from the constants of Portimus, an animal be- 
longing to a different genus. It is probable, however, 
that the larger differences in this latter animal do indi- 
cate real differences in the correlation constants, asso- 
ciated, perhaps, with changes in habit or environment. 
For example, it is conceivable that a crab which swims 
might find it advantageous to be more Bymmetrical than 
one which only crawls between the tide marks. Por- 
tunus does swim to a certain extent, and we see that 
the correlation of the two sides of its body is greater 
than in the esaentially shore-living Carcinus. 
*Proc. Roy. Soc, Is. p. 221. 
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Another most laborious research undertaken at Pro- 
fesBor Weldon'a suggeation ia that of H. Thompson,* 
on the correlation of certain external parts of the 
prawn, FalcBmon serratus. Twenty-two meaaurementa 
were made on 1000 adult females, and from these the 
value of Gralton's function was calculated for 56 pairs 
of organs. Aa might be expected, the degree of corre- 
lation was highest between the paired organs; e. g.^ .94 
between the right and left squanies. Also there was a 
strong correlation between the terga of adjacent ab- 
dominal segments, their values ranging between .58 
and .71. 

Of other recent work on correlation, that by Miaa 
Lee and Professor Pearson f may be briefly alluded to. 
This consists in a comparison of measurements on cer- 
tain long bones of about 40 male and 25 female skele- 
tona of the Aino race (a primitive tribe dwelling in 
Japan), with corresponding measurements of 50 male 
and 50 female skeletons of the modem French race. 
It was found that the transition from the uncivilised to 
the civilised condition is accompanied by well-marked 
changes in the sexual relationships; primitive man and 
woman being more nearly equal in size, variability, and 
correlation than highly civilised man and woman. 
Civilised man has gained in size on woman, but this has 
been accompanied by a relative loss in variability and 
the correlation of parts. The general result of in- 
creased civilisation ia to increase the absolute size and 
amount of variation. In females, also, the degree of 
correlation is increased, but in males this remains sta- 

• Proc. Boy. Soc. , It. p, 234. 
fProc, Roy. aoc., lil. p. diS. 
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tionary. It is therefore impoasible to say that eivilised 
woman is nearer to the primitive type than ciYilised. 
man, for while civilised man differs more from the 
primitive type than civilised woman, so far as absolute 
size is concerned, he has made only about half her 
progress in variation, and hardly any progress in corre- 
lation. The absolute amount of correlation is very 
high, as the following figures show: 





UAUH. 


FKIIAT.EH, 


onaata. 


into. 


raiHoB. 


Amo. rRIN{ 


Femur and ttbla, 


.83 


.81 


M .89 


" liumerua, 


.86 


.84 


.87 .87 


radius. 


.79 


.74 


.70 .78 


Clavicle and humerus, 


.44 




.m 


Humerua and radius. 


.78 


.85 


.74 .85 


Tibia and fibula, 


M 


,96 


.97 .98 


Humerua and ulaa, 


.77 


.77 


.7S .88 


RadluB and ulna. 


.98 


.88 


.98 .92 



Here we see that the Galtonian constant, r, was in most 
instances above .8. Between the tibia and fibula it 
averaged .95, and between radius and ulna .94, so that 
in these cases the correlation was almost absolute. 

In the Naquada race investigated by Warren* the 
correlation between the lengths of the long bones in 
males (as measured in about 60 skeletons) was distinctly 
higher than for Aino males, but in females (measured 
in about 90 skeletons) it was either the same or was 
lower than in Aino females. 

Probably correlation is to some extent affected by sex 
in most animals. Thus Duncker f determined the cor- 
relation coefficients of 40 pairs of meaaurementa in male 

* ride Phil, Trans. 1898, B, p, 178. 

f Wissenschaf tlicbe Meeresiintcrsucliungeu aus der biotogiaclieD 
Anstalt auf Helgoland, Bd. lii. p. 351. 
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rBesides these instances in which the degree of corre- 
lation can he expressed in numerical equivalents, there 
remain other cases in which such expression is difficult 
or impossible. In these it must accordingly be de- 
fined in general terms- Darwin has collected a large 
number of such eases in his " Animals and Plants/' * 
but it is not necessary to reproduce more than a few of 
the most striking of tliem here. For instance, Teget- 
mier has stated that young pigeons of all breeds which 
when mature have white, yellow, silver, blue, or dun- 
coloured plumage, are bom almost naked; whereas 
pigeons of other colours are clothed with plenty of 
down. Darwin himself has noticed that in feather- 
footed pigeoils, not only does the exterior surface sup- 
port a row of long feathers, like wing feathers, but the 
very same digits which in the wing are completely 
united by skin become partially united by skin in the 
feet. Again, Polish fowls have a large tuft of feathers 
on their headSj and their skulls are perforated by 
numerous holes. That this deficiency of bone is in some 
way connected with the tuft of feathers is clear from 
the fact of tufted ducks and geese likewise having per- 
forated skulls. Constitutional peculiarities are some- 
times correlated with colour in a most curious and inter- 
eating manner. For instance, Eeddoe baa shown that a 
relation exists between liability to consumption and the 
colour of the hair, eyes, and skin. As regards ani- 
mals, white terriers siiffer most from distemper, white 
chickens from a parasitic worm in their trachese, white 
pigs from scorching in the sun, and white cattle from 
flics. Again, all the hogs in Virginia, excepting those 
•Cliap. xiT. 
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of a black colour, suffer severely from eating the root of 
Lachnanikes tinctoria. Similarly, buckwlieat when in 
flower is liighly injurious to white or white-spotted pigs, 
if they are exposed to the heat of the sun, but quite in- 
nocuous to black pigs. 

These few instances suffice to show how widespread 
and apparently capricious may be the range of correla- 
tion. Until careful observations have been made, ac- 
companied when possible by measurements, one can 
never on a priori grounds assume that there is no cor- 
relation between particular organs or parts of an organ- 
ism, and that an agency acting on one part may not at 
the same time he thereby indirectly modifying another. 

In their effects on the modification of species, prob- 
ably by far the moat important eases of correlation are 
those in which the reproductive system ia concerned. 
Until recently comparatively little attention was paid 
to such phenomena, and probably, even now, they are 
far from being estimated at their true value by many 
biologists. Perhaps the reason of this lies in the fact 
that the physiological condition of an organism, or its 
relative degree of sexual compatibility with other or- 
gfuiisms of its own and of different species, ia so 
exceedingly difficult, if not unpossible, to estimate. 
Thus the degree of fertility cannot be tested in more 
than one or two instancea with each individual or- 
gjHiisra— at least in the higher animals — and so the 
je«lred information can only be acquired by catry- 
iMg out most lengthy and laborious series of observa- 
tions. There are sufficient data at our disposal, how- 
^r^, to indicate that the reproductive system ia no 
1a» subject to variation than any other part of the 
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organism, and indeed is probably a good deal more so. 
Supposing that the quality of fertility is correlated 
with some particular character or ckaraetera more than 
it is with other characters, then it follows that more in- 
dividuals bearing the character in question will he born 
and propagate their kind, and so, in course of time, the 
whole race will be modified in thja direction. This prin- 
ciple baa been termed by its discoverer, Professor Pear- 
son, " Reproductive " or " Genetic Selection." Its 
existence as a real factor in evolution depends on the 
validity of tlio assumption that the characteristic of 
fertility is inherited. That this is so, Professor Pear- 
eon^ in conjunction with Miss Alice Lee and Mr. L. 
Eramley-Moore,* has recently proved by a moat labori- 
ous research on inheritance in man and in the thor- 
oughbred raee-horae. Their results show that fertility 
is undoubtedly inberited from mother to daughter, and 
also from father to son. It was alao found that a 
woman's fertility ia as highly correlated with that of 
her paternal as with that of her maternal grandmother. 
In other words^ the latent character fertility in the 
woman is transmitted through the male Une, and with 
an intensity which approximates to that required by the 
law of ancestral heredity. Again, it was deduced that 
fecundity in tlie brood-mare is inherited from dam to 
mare, and alao from grand-dam to mare through the 
dam. Also the latent quality of fecundity in the brood- 
mare ia inherited through the sire, and by the stallion 
from hi9 sire. In these latter two eaaes, the degree of 
inheritance approaches fairly closely to that required by 
Gallon's law of ancestral heredity, but, in the two for- 
*Ptoo. Roy. 8oc.,lxi?. p. 1Q3, 1898. 
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mer, it is much less. As, therefore, fertility ia proved 
to be inherited in man, and fecundity in the horse, it ia 
probable that both these characters are inherited in all 
classes of life. 

The importance of this theory of Genetic Selection 
willj perhaps, be better realised by quoting a concrete 
ease concerning man, this being the only one in which 
statistics are at present available. Working on data con- 
cerning 4000 families, principally o£ the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and 1842 families of the Danish race, Professor 
Pearson * determined that there is a sensible correla- 
tion (about .18) between fertility and height in mothera 
of daughtera. Supposing genetic selection to have been 
unchecked by natural selection, say for forty genera- 
tions, the mean, height of women would have been raised 
about 3^ inches. A factor which would alter stature 
by about three inches in 1000 years is clearly capable 
of producing very considerable results in the long 
periods during which evolution may be supposed to have 
been at work. The importance of the influence of 
genetic selection in the case of man is also shown by the 
fact that, as pioved by these statiatica, less than a quar- 
ter of one generation, by reason of their fertility, pro« 
duce more than half of the nest generation. Correla- 
tion between fertility and any mental or physical char- 
acteristic must therefore work a progressive change. 
For example, arguing from the class fertility statistics 
which have been determined among the population of 
Copenhagen, it is gathered that the artisan class pro- 
duce a larger proportion of children than, the profes- 
eional classes, as their gross fertility is greater, and 
•Proc. Boy. Soc., Ux. p. 801, 1886. 
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tiieir marriage rate is so mncli higher. This increased 
fertility is eomewhat counteracted by their greater 
death rate, but it would nevertheless appear that the 
population will ultimately reproduce itseK from the 
artisan classes. 

Definite evidence of evolution under natural condi- 
tions as the result of genetic selection has not been ob- 
tained, but thia may be simply because It has never 
occurred to anybody to look for it. Professor Pear- 
son * has, however, shown the existence of a highly 
interesting and important relationship between fer- 
tility and morphological characters in certain plants. 
He counted the number of stigmatic bands on the 4443 
seed-capsules obtained from lYG Shirley poppies grow- 
ing in a single garden, and found the following fre- 
quencies : 

BandB, 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 18 VT 18 19 

Frequency, 1 11 SS 36 148 363 638 «35 954 709 397 155 51 12 1 

Here we see that the 12 and 13 band forms were the 
moat common, the 11 and 14 ones less so, the 10 and 15 
still less, and so on. To his surprisej Professor Pear- 
son found that whilst the commonest or type capsules 
contained a very large number of seeds, the 11 and 14 
band forma contained distinctly less, and the 10 and 15 
ones very few seeds indeed, whilst the capsules with 
very few or very many bands contained practically no 
seeds. A repetition of these observations on the wild 
poppy gave a ybtj similar result, and this was likewise 
the case vAth the seed capsules of a nmnber of plants 
of Nigella Hispanim. The distribution of the seg- 
mentation on 3212 capsules was as follows: 
* " Orammar of Science," Ed. li. p. 443. 
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In this plant Pearson found the 8 segment capsules 
to be highly fertile, whilst in the 10, 11, and 12 segment 
capsules he could find hardly any seed at all. Six and 
7 segment capsules were only moderately fertile, and 
those with G segments or less were practically sterile. 
These experiments Professor Pearson holds to illustrate 
a very important law, nftmely, " Fertility is not uni- 
formly distributed among all individuals, but for stable 
races there is a strong tendency for the character of 
maximum fertility to become one with the character 
which is the type." It follows, therefore, if this prin- 
ciple is generally true, that stable races are very largely 
the product of the typical or most frequently occurring 
members, and not of all the individual members in pro- 
portion to their numbers. There would seem to be a 
constant tendency to keep the type uniform and limit 
the variability m. either direction as much as possible. 
Doubtless under changed conditions of environment, 
the relative fertility might also become changed, and in 
consequence a gradual evolution result. 

A similar relationship between fertility and type 
form has been noticed by Davenport * in one of the 
HydromedusEe, Pseudoclytia penlata. This organism 
differs from all other HydromedusEe in that it normally 
has five radial canals, instead of four. A, G. Mayer f 
has examined the variation of the species, and obtained 
the frequencies given in the subjoined table. From 
these values we gather that the four and six canal forms 

*BlometTika, I. p. 255, 1903. 

t Science Bulletia of the BrooklyiL MuseutD, vol. L 
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are comparatively common, whilst other abnormalitiea 
are rare. Typically one gonad (or reproductive organ) 
occurs on each radial canal, hut on an average about 
one in seven of them fails to develop. In atypical 
forms, however, as can be gathered from the table, the 
proportion failing to develop is found to be larger and 
larger, the further the departure of the individual from 
the type. In such forms aa depart from the normal 
radial symmetry, even if they still possess five rays, the 
partial sterility is very much increased. 
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A very interesting case of variation described by Bate- 
son * may perhaps be ascribed to the action of genetic 
selection, though there is no direct evidence to warrant 
the assumption. It concerns the Peppered moth, 
Amphidmys betularia, A striking black variety of this 
insect, A. douhhdayaria, was first met with, as a rarity 
in 1840-50. Since then its numbers have gradually in- 
creased, till in 1870 about equal numbers of the pure 
type and of its variety occurred at Monmouth, whilst a 
few years later the typical form had entirely disap- 
peared. At Chester none but black forms have been 
met with for many years. In the south of England, 
however, the typical form is still alone present. Bate- 
•Science Progreas, vol. vi. p. 557, 1897. 
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son suggests that this gradual replacement of a type hy 
its variety is probably due to success in the struggle for 
existence of this particular dark strain, but it may 
equally well be accounted for by supposing that it is the 
result of a greater fertility. Intermediate straina are 
not uuknoivn, for in Belgium it seems clear that one 
has succeeded in establishing itself, and in England it 
is probable that tliey were once more eourmon than they 
are now. Interm^ediate forma are said to be plentiful 
also in the Rhenish ProTinces and Westphalia, and the 
same is true of the black forms. Bateson says there is 
no doubt that the black variety existed at an early stage 
in the transformation, side by side with the light one. 
The course of events baa not been that the insects of 
each successive district have become more and more 
tinged with black, till they culminated in A. double- 
dayaria, but rather that this variety, or leaa often one 
of the intermediate forma, spread into or at least ap- 
peared in the area, and either coexists with the type or 
has replaced it. 

The few breeding experiments thus far made on the 
moth show that there is an imperfect blending of type 
and variety. Steinert raised from a hkck wild female 
a brood of 75 typical and 90 varietal form.a, but there 
were no really intermediate ones, though two of the 
examples classed as beiularia were darker than the nor-" 
mal. That this female had paired with a typical male 
— the progeny thus resembling either the one parent ot 
the other, but not both — is shown by the following es^ 
periment, also recorded by Bateson.* W. H. B. 
Fletcher tied out a black female, which bad been, reared 
♦Science Progrcas, vol. vil. p. 68, 1888. 
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in captivity. This was at Worthing, where the typical 
male form is the only one knownj so that the brood ob- 
tained were most certainly produced from a cross of the 
two varieties. The offspring were sharply divided into 
10 male and 8 female hetularia, and 6 male and 5 fe- 
male doubledayaria. 

Conversely to the modification of a community in 
one direction by reason of the increased productiveness 
of certain of its members, we may experience modifica- 
tion in the opposite direction by reason of a decreased 
productiveness. For instance, Dr. Eeddoe * states that 
there is a good deal of evidence as to the greater 
liability of blonds than of brunets to certain elassea 
of disease. At least this is so in America, as has been 
shown by Baxter.f Thua it would appear that the 
blonds have less chance than the brunets of contribut- 
ing their due proportion to the next generation, and so 
they must be relatively dim^inishing in numbers. That 
this is the case is supported by the fact that of Ameri- 
cans accepted for service in the army a greater propor- 
tion were bmnets than of the English, Irish, and 
Germanij accepted. Thus: 

Among the Americana were fiS light and 34 dark complexioned 

" Engllah. " 70 " " 80 " " 

" IrUb •' 70 " " SO " " 

" Germans " 69 " " 29 " " 

The fact that most species are to some extent mu- 
tually sterile, whilst their hybrid offspritig are almost 
invariably so, proves that the physiological condition of 

* Science Pio^eaa, vol. v. p. 884, 1886. 

f "Medical Statistics of the Prorost'MaFshal-QeneTal'e Bureau," 
Washington, 1875. 
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the reproJuctive sjatem is closely correlated with the 
physiological eoudition of the organism taken as a 
wliole. Eecent physiological research has taught ua 
that most organs in the body, in addition to their more 
obvioua functions, have an, internal secretion which 
passes into the circulation of the body, and there exerts 
Bome important, but unexplained, influence on the gen- 
eral metabolism of the tissues. Deprivation of such 
internal secretion, by extirpation of one of these organs, 
may speedily upset the normal working of many or 
most of the other tissues of the body, and ultimately re- 
sult in death. Every organ and tissue of the body 
probably reacts on every other organ, and modifies its 
physiological condition, and thereby may ultimately 
produce structural changes. The reproductive system 
is apparently more sensitive than moat other organs, 
and hence is very readily affected by any changes in the 
condition of the organism as a whole. For instance, it 
is well known that most animals refuse to breed in con- 
finement, though they can be kept for many years in a 
condition of perfect health. The changed conditions 
of life must therefore have acted on the organiam as a 
whole, so as to modify certain of its internal secretions, 
and these, reacting on the reproductive system, have 
brought about the observed sterility. If a considerable 
change in conditions of life produces complete sterility, 
it seems highly probable that slight changes in such 
conditions may produce a partial steiility, or a differ- 
ential fertility. Thus orgauifsms in a state of nature, 
if exposed to a change of climate, the result of migra- 
tion or stress of weather, or to a change in their food, 
may have the physiological condition of their repro- 
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ductive syatem slightly altered, whereby the principleB 
of Genetic Selection and — in the case of plants — of 
Physiological Selectionj may become effective, and 
modify or split up the species. 

Just as the condition of the organism as a whole may 
modify that of the reproductive system, so may the con- 
dition of the reproductive system modify that of the 
organism. The difference between the spirit and ap- 
pearance of castrated animals and th&t of normal ani- 
mals is sufficiently well known to need no remark. 
Such differences must be due in large part to the lack of 
internal eecretion from the organs of reproduction. 
Striking aa is the influence of the reproductive organs 
on the physiological condition of an animal, that upon 
the morphological structure is even more noteworthy. 
That castrated male animals fail to develop their sec- 
ondary sesual characteristics, is notorious. Thus, if the 
operation be performed upon a young cock, he never 
crowa again; the comb, wattles, and spure do not grow 
to their full size, and the hackles assume an inter- 
mediate appearance between true hackles and the 
feathers of the hen. Conversely, it is well known that 
a large number of female birds, such as fowls, various 
pheaaants, partridges, pea-hens, and ducks, when old or 
diseased, or when operated upon, assume many or all of 
the secondary male characters of their species. Water- 
ton gives a curious case of a hen which had ceased lay- 
ing, and had assumed the plumage, voice, spurs, and 
warlike disposition of the cock. Again, the females of 
two kinds of deer, when old, have been known to ac- 
quire horns.* 

"Aaimala and Pluuts," vol. U. p. 26. 
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Analogous or Parallel Variation. This term has 
been used bj Darwin to indicate that similar characters 
occasionally make their appearance in several yarietiea 
or races descended from the same species, and more 
rarely in the offspring of widely distinct species.* It 
is tmnecesaary to make more than very brief mention of 
this subject, because, as Darwin poiuta out, the majority 
of observed cases — such as the occasional appearance of 
black wing bars in the various breeds of pigeon, and of 
stripes on the legs of the ass and of various races of the 
horse — are evidently due to reversion. Tlie others are 
probably mere coincidences, and of no scientific value. 
Among these latter, Darwin mentions the fact that 
many trees belonging to quite different orders have pro 
duced pendulous and fastigate varieties. A multitude 
of plants have yielded varieties with deeply cut leaves. 
Several varieties of melon resemble other species in im- 
portant characters. Thus one varietx has fruit so like, 
both externally and internally, the fruit of the cucum- 
ber, as hardly to be distinguished from It, In animals, 
again, we find feather-footed races of the fowl, pigeon, 
and canary bird. Horses of the most different races 
present the same range of coloiu*. Many sub-varieties 
of the pigeon have reversed and somewhat lengthened 
feathers on the back parts of the head. 

In connection with this subject of parallel variation, 
Walsh's " Law of Equable Variability " t niay be men- 
tioned. This states that " if any given character is 
very variable in one species of a group, it will tend to 
be variable in alHed species ; and if any given character 

* " Animals and PlRnta," vol. ii. p. 340. 

f FroG. Entomolog. Soc PMladelphU, p. 213, le$3. 
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is perfectly confltant in one species of a group, it will 
tend to be constant in allied species." The general 
truth of this law seems highly prohable on the face of 
it, hecaiise moat alEed species have presumably aplit off 
from their common ancestor at no very remote period, 
and BO would still resemble each other more or less 
closely in respect of yariabilityj just as they do in re- 
spect of morphological structure. The results, already 
quoted, of Weldon and Warren for the correlation of 
various organs in Oarcinua and Fortunus, afford direct 
experimental evidence in support of this law. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place to make one 
or two brief remarks as to the general bearing of the 
evidence which has been adduced in these three chap- 
ters concerning the " facta of variation." I believe 
that they include moat of the more important and more 
recent contributions to our knowledge of the subject, 
especially those in which the results have been ex- 
pressed in exact numerical terms. It may very likely 
be objected that insufficient importance baa been at- 
tached to the kind of information which Darwin col- 
lected so thoroughly and in such profusion in hia work 
on " Yariation in Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion." 

The reason of this ia twofold. In the first place 
it seemed unnecessary to refer at great length and 
with much frequency to data with which most seri- 
ous students of Biology must be already conversant: 
whilst in the second place, comparatively little infor- 
mation of this kind has, as far aa I am aware, been 
recorded in scientific journals since Darwin's time. It 
has, indeed, been recognised that the facta of variation 
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attain a mncli higher and more permaDent value in pro- 
portion as they are expressed in exact numerical 
tenus. 

To say that some organism or part of an organism is 
more variable than another is very unsatisfactory, com- 
pared with the statement that the variabilities of cer- 
tain cLaracters in the one are of such and such values, 
and in the other, of certain other values. Prom such 
data as these we can compare the variabilities of all the 
variants exactly, both with each other and with any 
other variants, and determine what relation, if any, 
they Ivoar to their systematic importance. We can tell 
if the variations obey the normal law of error, or if they 
are aayminetrical in their distribution. In this latter 
ease, we may be able to discover the existence of a 
toiukniey to divergence or splitting up of a species, in 
its very earliest stages. Repetition of our observa- 
tions at iionie future period would thus become a sub- 
ject of oapeciiU interest, as we might in such a case hope 
to detect some change both in the mean values and in 
the distribution of the variations, indicating that the 
evolntioniiry process was stUl progressing, and the da- 
wction in which the progress was being made. Fur- 
ther, ii!* wi» shall see in a s^lbsequent chapter, by deter- 
tniuiuii lht> iwerage characters of groups of individuals 
which have been subjected for some period to the 
ntniitpto for <>xi9tcnce, and comparing them with the 
ehurnrtcri* i>f other individuals which have not been ex- 
lH>!»tHl to «ueh n struggle, or by comparing the characters 
i\f indivhbndH, wliii'h oiving to the severity of the strug- 
jsle t'or exiMlence Imd been actually eliminated, with the 
•Aaraoters of the survivors, we are able to obtain 
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numerical proof of the action of Ifatural Selection. 
Still again, by comparing the characters of individuals 
with those of their parents and of their offspring, we 
are enabled to work out with exactness the origin and 
transmission of such characters, and so elucidate the 
Laws of Heredity. 



PART II. 

THE CAUSES OF VAKIATIOlf. 



CEAPTEE ly. 

BLASTOGENIC VAKIATIONS. 

The ultimate cause of blastogeaic Tari&tion— EfTect of staleness and 
of comparative maturity of sex-cella oa the characters of organiBms 
— Anipliimixis— Identical twioa — Tranaplantation of ova in the 
rabbit — Law of Ancestral Heredity in man and ia the Basset 
houud — Hegre^iou towards mediocrity — Excluaire inlieritanoe. — 
Homolyposia. 

AsouiNa from his theory of the continuity of the 
germ-plasm, first suggested in 1883,* Weismann came 
to the concluiion that acquired characters were not 
transmissible. Such acquired characters are due to the 
direct influence of the environment upon the bodj 
tisBues of an organism, or are variationa of somatogenic 
origin. Opposed to these are variations due directly to 
certain peculiarities of the germ-plasmf or variations of 
hlastogenic origin, which are, on the contrary, hereditary 
or tranamiasihle. Thus, according to Weiamann, all 
variationg are, in respect of their origin, sharply diviai- 
hle into these two groups, whilst in respect of tranfl- 
miseibility they are equally distinct. In the present 
*Vide " Essays on Heredity," Oxfard. 1889, p. 71. 
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chapter these blastogenic, genetic, or germinal varia- 
tions will be diacuased, whilst somatogenic variations 
will be treated of later. 

The cause of hereditary variation Weismann ascribes 
to the direct effect of external influences on the so- 
called biopbors and determinanta of the germ-plasm.* 
These biopbors Weismann defines as " bearers of 
vitality," or the smallest units of protoplasm which 
exhibit tho primary forces of assimilation and metab- 
olismj growth, and multiplication by fission. AH pro- 
toplasm, both the nucleus and body of cells, is made up 
of these imita. They are the bearers of the qualities or 
characters of the cells. Determinants, on the other 
hand, are groups of biopbors, and are the particles of 
germ-plasm corresponding to and determining the eella 
or groups of cells which are independently variable 
from the germ onwards. 

The reaction of the germ-plasm to external influ- 
ences is primarily one of nutrition. The biopbors and 
determinants are supposed to be subject to continual 
changes of composition during their almost iminter- 
rupted growth, and these very minute fluctuations are 
the primary cause of the greater deviations of the de- 
terminants, which are finally observed in the form of 
individual variations. The growing determinants must 
originally differ to some slight extent in the composi- 
tion of their biophorsj as otherwise inequalities of nutri- 
tion could never effect any transformation, but could 
only alter their rate of growth. Slight as are these 
deviations in the determinants effected by inequalities 
of nutrition, they are nevertheless of great significance, 
* " Tbe Geim-Flaam," Landou, 1893, p. 415. 
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as, by a process of aecuratilatioii, they form the material 
from which the visible individual variatiojia are pro- 
duced by means of " amphimixis." 

Amphimixis is that form of reproduction which is 
found in all the higher organisms, and which conaiata in 
the mingling of two individuals or their germs; i. e., 
the Bo-called sexual reproduction. The term is also ap- 
plied to a similar plienomenon occurring amongst imi- 
cellular organisms, i. e., to conjugation. In this case 
reproduction is not a necessary or even usual concomi- 
tant, but takes place independently. To amphimixis 
"W^eisraann attributes the constant occurrence of indi- 
vidual variability, although he recognises that it is not 
the primary cause of this variability; but rather the 
process fumishea an inexhaustible supply of fresh com- 
hinaiions of individual variations. Thus the germ- 
plasm of a new individual produced by amphimixis 
never receives more than half the ids of each parent, 
and these are differently selected and arranged in each 
case. By an icf, it may be remarked, Weismann means 
a group of determinants which contains all the deter- 
mining elements of the species, though in a maimer 
peculiar to the individual. 

Blastogenic variations are thus, according to Weis- 
mann, primarily dependent on two chief factors: (1) 
Inequalities of nutrition acting on the individual eon- 
Btituents of the germ-plasm; (2) Amphimixis. 

It behoves us to examine these two factors more 
closely, and see how far they are supported by experi- 
mental evidence. It is, on the face of it, impossible to 
put Weismann's hypothesis of the reaction of determi- 
nants to inequalities of nutrition to a practical test, but 
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we can at least enquire into what ia known about the in- 
fluence of nutrition on the germ-plaam as a whole. In 
faet, we can see how far the parental plasms are indi- 
vidtially capable of being affected bj changes of nutri- 
tion, 80 as, on subsequent mingling in sexual union, to 
give rise to appreciable changes in the resulting off- 
spring. Important as this subject is, the direct experi- 
mental evidence available upon it is distinctly tneagre. 
It 19, for instance, probable that the children of a father 
whose tissues, and therefore his sex-cells, are saturated 
with alcohol or the products of some disease, are 
smaller and less well formed than those of normal 
parents, but there are no satisfactory data to support it. 
Similar evidence with reference to the female sex- 
eells is obviously not available, as any effects produced 
on offspring would probably in chief part arise during 
embryonic development, or after, and not before, fer- 
tilisation. 

The evidence obtained as to the influence of nutri- 
tion on the evolution of sex is only indirectly related to 
the problem under discussion. Most of it goes to show 
that increased feeding of young organisms tends to- 
wards the production of a larger proportion of 
females,* and hence, as male and female aex-cella 
cannot be considered entirely equivalent, it follows 
that an effect is prodiiced on the germ-plasm. Yet 
there is no evidence to show that the offspring of fe- 
males which arose in spite of had feeding differ in any 
way from thoae of females produced in consequence of 
good feeding. K'evertbeless it seems probable that, aa 
nutrition has some influence in determining the aexual 
• Vide Geddea and Thomson's " Evolution of Sex," p, 41, 1889. 
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character of the germ-plasm in a developing animal 
after fertilisation) it may also have some influence if it 
be brought to bear on the parental germ-plaania before 
fertilisation. It aeema likely, in fact, that a highly 
nourished ovmn, as compared with one less favourably 
conditioned, will tend rather to a female than a male 
development. 

Evidence bearing more directly on the question at 
issue has recently been obtained by the author, in a 
research on the effect of stateness of the sex-cells on 
development.* The method of experiment was to keep 
the ova or spermatozoa, or both, of the sea-urchin 
Sirongylocenirotus lividus for varying numbers of 
hours in sea water before permitting fortiliaation, and 
after eight days' development to measure the length of 
the larvffi and see if they differed in size from normal 
larvae. As other observations on larva? obtained from 
these artificial fertilisations will be referred to later, 
the experimental procedure adopted may be brieiy in- 
dicated. It consisted in shaking pieces of the ovaries 
and testes of several ripe specimens of the Eebinoid 
in small jars of water, and mixing portions of their con- 
tents either immediately, or after a given number of 
hours. The mixed solutions were allowed to stand for 
an hour, and were then poured into large jars holding 
from 2 to 4 litres of sea-water. These were placed in 
a tank of running water, whereby the temperature was 
kept nearly constant, it varying less than a degree dur- 
ing twenty-four hours and not more than two degrees 
during the whole course of the experiment. The fer- 
tilised ova were allowed to develop for eight days, as by 
*Proc. Boy. Soc., toL Ixy. p. 350, 1899. 
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that time the arms of the larvse or phitei have attained 
thfir iiiaxinmm length, whilst the body has practically 
caused growing. The larvse were then killed by adding 
tjoprosive sublimate. They were collected and pre- 
sprved in 80 per cent, alcohol, and were subsequently 
mounted in glycerine and measured under the miero- 





B^8B. 17 AHD IS. — Lanrre of Strongylaeentrotus tividut. 

scope by ineaas of a micrometer eyepiece. The body- 
length, AB, was always measured in 50 different larvse, 
and a mean taken. In many cases also tbe anal arm- 
length, AC, and sometimes also the oral arm-length, AD 
were m^easured as well, and these measurements calcu- 
lated as percentages on the body length. 

In order to determine the effect of staleness of the 
sex-cells on the size of the larvEe, five series of measure- 
ments had to be made, viz., (1) of the normal larvse ob- 
tained from the fresh ova fertilised with the fresh 
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sperm, (2) those from stale ova and stale sperm^ (3) 
from stale ova aad fresh sperm obtained from, another 
frestlj opened Echinoid, (4) from fresh ova and stale 
sperm, (5) and lastly, from the ova and sperm of the 
freshlj opened Echinoids. It was, of course, impos- 
sible to get an exact basis of comparison for the larvae 
obtained from one stale and one fresh sexual product. 
The best possible was to take a mean between the size 
of the original normal larvKj and that of the larvse ob- 
tained from the fresh sexual products used for fertilis- 
ing the stale products. The larvs obtained with both 
sexual products stale are, of course, accurately com- 
parable with the original normal larvre. In the ac- 
companying table an example is given of the mean per- 
centage differences in the size of the larvse obtained 
with fresh and stale products, from the original nor* 
mal larvse in the one case, and from the mean between 
the original aad fresh normal larvse in the other two 
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cases. In this experiment, which was the most com- 
plete made, the fertilisations were performed after 
keeping the sexual products for respectively 9, 34, 33, 
and 45 hours. It will be seen that the larva? obtained 
when both sexual cells were stale were of practieaUy 
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the same size as when they were fresh, even after they 
had been kept 33 or 45 hours. The larvae from fresh 
ova and stale sperm, on the other hand, were in each 
case distinctly larger than the normal, they differing on 
an average by + S.8 per cent., whilst those from stale 
ova and fresh sperm were distinctly smaller, they differ- 
ing by — 4.9 per cent. In one of these latter observa- 
tions tbere was, for aome unknown reason, a slight in- 
crease in size, but there can be no doubt that on the 
whole the tendency was towards diminution. On tak- 
ing nioans of all the values obtaiued in this and in other 
similar experiments, it was found that ae an average of 
eight observations, the stale ? stale $ larvae were di- 
minished by .7 per cent, in sizej as an average of eleven 
observations, tho fresh $ stale $ larvsc were increased 
11^7 ^'^ P^'^' cent., and as an average of ten observations, 
'Dlijttlale 9 fresh 3 larvte were tUminished by 6.9 per 
cent. There can be no doubt, therefore, that variations 
in the degree of freshness of the sexual cells, that is to 
say, in the comparative state of nutiition of the germ- 
ptasm as a whole, do have a very appreciable eflfect upon 
tlie shv of the subsequently developing larvse. It is to 
be ^particularly noticed that the effect produced differs 
ctitiroly iiecording to the aex-cells acted upon, and hence 
nfforda distinct evidence of the possibility that different 
portions of tho same sex-cell may also react differently 
to out! and the same change of nutrition. 

IVrliupa a more convincing proof of the influence of 

tho nutritional condition of the ses-cells on the offspring 

they produce is afforded by certain other observations 

on tliOBO larvae. On two separate occasions * series of 

*Ptoll. Trans. 1885, B. p. 685, and 1898. B, p. 4S3. 
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artificial fcrtUisationa were carried out at short inter- ^^M 
vals over periods of several months, and the krvse al- ^^M 
lowed to develop under conditions which were probably ^^| 
nearly constant, except as regards temperature. For ^^| 
this varying factor a correction could be easily applied, ^^M 
In spite of the constancy of environmental conditions, ^^| 
however, the size of th© larvse showed very marked ^^| 
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The range of these variations may bt 
om the accompanying diagram. Here the 
prsBcnt the mean body lengths of the larva 
ster eyepiece units (of which 152.3 are 
1 mm,), and the abscissae the time of yeai 
e fertilisations were made. It will be seen 
•il and May the larvss were on an average 
nits in length, but that then they began 
dwindle dowu iu size, so that in June thej 
31 units, and in July and August only about 
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28 Tinits. From this minimum they then rose rapidly, 
so that in September they were about 33 units, in Octo- 
ber and November 34 unitSj and in December and Janu- 
ary 35 units in length. The extreme variations were 
from 36.80 to 24.49, tlio larvee of this latter length, ob- 
tained on July 9, being no less than 33.4 per cent, 
smaller than the former. 

This extraordinary seasonal variation in the size of 
the larvBG is probably very closely, if not entirely^ de- 
pendent on changes in the maturity and nutritional con- 
dition of the sexual products. Thus, of the specimens of 
Sirongyhcentrotus obtained in the winter months, al- 
most every individual contained ripe sexual products in 
large quantities, whilst of those obtained in the stun- 
mer months, not more than about one in four yielded 
any ova or isperm at all on shaking tho ovaries and 
testes in water, and occasionally twenty or more indi- 
viduals were opened before any ripe sperm was ob- 
tained. Again, the best of the specimens obtained in 
the summer months did not contain nearly so much of 
the ripe sexual products as they did in the winter. 

That this effect of season on the eondition of the sex- 
ceUs is more far-reaching than is implied in a mere 
diminution of size in the resulting offspring, is proved 
by some observations on the crossing of this species of 
sea-urchin with another species, viz., Sphcerechinus 
granulans. Hybrids between Spha:recMnus ova and 
Strongyhcentroius sperm can probably be obtained, 
though it may be only after several attempts, at all 
times of the year. It was found, however, that their 
structure was by no means constant.* The majority of 
*PM1. Trans. IBflB, B. p. 470. 
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the hybrids obtained in May, June, and July were of the 
almost pure Sph(Srechinus tjpoj of which an example 
is given in Fig, 30; but about a third of them or less 
were of the intermediate or Sirongylocentrotus type, of 
which an example is given in Fig. SI. In November, 
on the other hand, only about a sixth of the hybrid 
larvfiB were of the Sphar echinus or maternal type, and 





Fie. W.—Sph/m^eehinua 
larva. 



Fig. Zl.-^BphareehiTirUt 9 Stnm~ 
gylotxntrotus 3 larva. 



five-sixths of the paternal type. Finally, in December 
and January, all the larv'a3 were of the paternal type. 
These Bo-ealled paternal larvsB in almost all cases 
showed obvioua traces of their hybrid origin, but they 
were evidently much more inclined to the Strongyloeen- 
troius than to the Sph^rechinus type. 

Combining this series of observationa wfth that just 
recorded, we therefore find that in the summer months, 
when the Strongylocenlrotus sperm is in a condition of 
minimum maturity, the SphfcrecJiinus 9 — Sirongylo- 
centrotus S hybrids are chiefly of the Spk(Erech%nns 
type. As, however, the maturity of the sperm in- 
ereasea, it is able to transform fi^t a portion and then 
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the whole of the hybrid larvse from the SpherrecMnus 
to the Strongyloc&ntrotus type. A repetition of these 
crossing experiments in a subsequent year * confirmed 
the conclusion that the snmmer hybrids were more in- 
clined to the SpJmrecMnus type than the winter ones, 
though on this occasion they were only very rarely 
found to approach to the pure Sphcerechinus type. 

The reciprocal cross of Strongylocentroius ova with 
SphcnrecJiinus spernt illustrates stUl another way iu 
which the sex-cells may be affected by changes in ma- 
turity and nutrition. Thus duriug April, May, and 
June a fair number of the ova were croas-fertiliaed, 
though no plutei were obtained: but in July and August 
some 47 per cent, of the ova were fertilised, and 29 per 
cent, of them survived to the eight days pluteua stage. 
In Ifovember and December, on the other hand, with 
one exception, not only were no plutei obtained, but, as 
a rule, not a single ovum was cross-fertilised. In other 
words, the Strongyloceniroius 9 Spkigr echinus i hy- 
brid is only formed at a time when the Strongylocen- 
trotiis ova have reached their minimum maturity. 

The observations made upon these aca-urchin lame 
thus afford conclusive evidence that changes in the con- 
ditions of nutrition of the sex-cells produced bj keeping 
them in sea water may affect the size of the larvse both 
in a positive and negative direction, whilst changes of 
nutrition dependent on season may produce a much 
more considerable effect on size, and may in some in- 
stances 30 alter the nature of the germ-plasm as to give 
rise to most marked variations of structure in the re- 
Bulting hybrid offspring, and in other instances largely 
* Arch, f , Eatwickelmigsmechanlk, Bd. he p. 4*4, 1900. 
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to abolish the normal resistance to cross-fertilisa- 
tion. If differences of nutrition in the parental germ- 
plasms as a whole can produce Buck profound effects on. 
the offspring to which thej give rise, then, supposing it 
is possible that various intUvidual portions of the germ- 
plasm are capable of being more or leas independently 
affected bj LnequaUtiea of nutrition, there seems no rea- 
son to doubt that they may show a similar reaction, and 
so give rise to variations in the individual parts of an 
organism which they represent or " determine." 

Experiments upon higher organisms are, of course, 
very much more difficult to carry out than those upon 
sea-urchin larvss, but nevertheless Professor Ewart * 
has been able to bring to a successful conclusion some 
experiments upon rabbits. Thus he found " that if a 
well-matured rabbit doe is prematurely (i. e., some time 
before ovulation is due) fertilised by a buck of a differ- 
ent strain, the young take after the sire; when the fer- 
tilisation takes place at the usual time, some of the 
young resemble the buck, some the doe, whilst some 
present ne%v characters or reproduce, more or less accu- 
rately, one or more of the ancestors. When, however, 
the mating is delayed for about thirty hours beyond the 
normal time, all the young, as a rule, resemble the doe. 
It may hence be inferred that in mammals, as in 
eehinoderms, the characters of the offspring are related 
to the condition of the germ-cells at the moment of 
conjugation, the offspring resulting from the union of 
equally ripe germ-cells differing from the offspring de- 
veloped from the conjugation of ripe and unripe germ- 



* Presidentfal Address before the British Association, 
ture, vol. hciv, p. 483, 1901. 
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cells, and still more from the union of fresh and over- 
ripe germ-cells." Upon plants, as far as I am aware, 
no direct experiments have been made^ but some obser- 
vations of Dc Vriea * upon (Enothera Lamarckiana 
bear closely upon the matter. Some seeds of this plant 
had been kept for 5^ years before sowing, and it waa 
then found that only about 1 per cent, of them germi- 
nated, instead of the usual 14 per cent, or so. Of the 
seedlings obtained, however, about 40 per cent, were 
"mutations," whilst the proportion of mutations ob- 
tained from fresh seeds was only 1 to 5 per cent. 

Weismann's second factor in the production of varia- 
tions is the so-called amphimixis, or sexual Teproduction 
in multicellular organisms, and conjugation in imicel- 
lular. That this is one of the chief causes of variation 
waa maintained by W. K. Brooks t some years ago. 
Easing his theory on Darwin's hypotheaia of Pan- 
genesis, he considered that as every " gemmule " of the 
spermatozoon united with that particle of the ovum 
which is destined to give rise in the oflEspring to the cell 
which corresponds to the one which produced the germ 
or gemmule, then such a cell will be a hybrid, and will 
therefore tend to vary. In his opinion the egg-cell is I 
the conservative principle which controls the transmis- 
sion of purely racial or specific characters, whereas the 
sperm cell is the progressive element which causes 
variation. 

To what extent are we justified in a^ssuming that this 
process of amphimixis does furnish an inexhaustible 



* " Die Mutationatheorie," p. 860. 
i" The Law of Heredity: A Study of tlie Cause of Yariatioa and 
the Orlgla of Living Orgaoisms," Baltimore, 1383. 
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supply of fresh combmationB of individual variations, as 
"Weismami maintains? Exact numerical evidence upon 
the point is, indeed, almost entirely wanting, but one's 
own everyday experience ia all in favour of ita validity. 
Thus one knows that animals of the same litter, which 
during embryonic development must have been exposed 
to very nearly equal environmental conditions, differ al- 
most as much from each other as from animala of for- 
mer litters, and in many eases not very much less 
than from animals in the litters of entirely different 
parents. 

Now, as this phenomenon is one of almost universal 
occurrence, it cannot be maintained that the observed 
variations may be brought about hy chance differences 
of environmental eonditiona acting during development. 
They must obviously be in chief part the result of dif- 
ferences in the individual sex-cells from which the ofiE- 
spring took their rise. So important is this conclusion 
that it was enunciated by Victor Hensen aa a funda- 
mental law of amphigonic heredity. This has been 
thus worded by Weismann:* " The individual is deter- 
mined at the time of fertilisation, or, in other words, 
the individuality of an organism results from the fact 
that the germ-plasm ia composed of the paternal and 
maternal ids which are brought together in the egg- 
cell." 

Very interesting evidence in favour of this law is 
furnished by eases of identical human twins. It has 
long been known that whilst the larger number of 
twins show no greater resemblance to each other than 
do children of the same parents born consecutively, a 
* " Germ-plasm," p. 363. 
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certain proportion exhibit a most striking resemblance, 
which, although not perfect, is much closer than has 
ever been observed in children bom succesaively. 
These Weismann speaks of as " identical " twins. He 
aaya there ia every reason to suppose that such twins are 
derived from a single ovum and spermatozoon, whilst 
dissimilar twins are derived from two ova, which must, 
of course, have been fertilised by two different sperma- 
tozoa. If this is actually the case, it furnishes a proof 
that heredity ia potentially decided at the time of ferti- 
lisation. 

Interesting cases of identical twins have been re- 
corded by Galton in his book on " Inquiries into Hu- 
man Faculty," With reference to disease, for instance, 
it was found that both twins were apt to sicken at the 
same time in 9 out of the 35 cases collected. Either 
their illnesses were non-eontaglous, or, if contagious, the 
twins caught them simultaneously. The mental and 
moral resemblance between the twins was just as close 
as the physical. An instance cited by Dr. J. Moreau * 
well illustrates this. His case was one of twin brothers 
who had been confined on accotint of monomania. They 
were physically so alike as to be easily mistaken for 
one another, and as regards their moral condition they 
had exactly the same dominant ideas; they both con- 
sidered themselves subject to the same imaginary per- 
secutions; they both had hallucinations of hearing; both 
were melancholy and morose. 

Unfortunately, Galton did not obtain any exact 
anthropometric data. Weiftrnann has obtained one 
series of measurements, however, viz., for twin brothers 
•"Psychologle Morbide." Paris. 1859. p. 17S. 
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seventeen jears of age.* The following are the 
measurements made; 

FES CSKT. 
TWIN 4. TWIN B. DI7VERSN0X. 

Stature, , 172 cm, 170 cm. 1,3 

Left arm 74 74 0.0 

Right arm 71 74 4.1 

Left upper arm, .... 27 27.5 1,8 

Forearm .27 2& 3.8 

These slight differences are probably due to the effect 
of external influences acting during the course of de- 
velopment, or are aomatiCj as distinguished from blas- 
togenic, variations. 

In a series of measurementa on t^vin brothers 
obtained by the author, the reaemblance was very much 
closer, the difference in no case reaching even 1 per cent. 
These brothers, aged twenty-three, were extraordi- 
narily alike in physiognomy, and, moreover, they 
had both suffered at the aam.e times from the same 
diseases, viz., bronehitia, meaalea, chicken-pox, mumps, 
and influenza. The slightly smaller oue of the two 
had had a rather more severe attack of bronchitis than 
his brother, when a year and a half old, and so, perhaps, 
but for this, the physical resemblance would have been 
even closer: 

PCR OXHT. 
TWW A. Twm B. sirviiFercjR. 

Standing height, . , , . 173.00 cm. 173.67 cm. -.19 

Sitting heigbl (from seat of chair), 88,03 87.87 -.18 

Span of arms 179.90 179.88 -.01 

Lengtli of right mid-finger (from 

metacarpo-phalangeal joint), 10.99 10.98 —.09 

Spanofhanil, .... 31.38 31.30 -.14 
Length of skull (occipital protubcT- 

ance to base of nose), . . 18.62 18.43 — ,54 

Maximum breadth of skull. . . 16.13 15.01 —.60 

f "(Jenn-plsem," p. 253. 
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The finger prints, though bearing some resemblance, 
were nevertheless easily distinguishable. Hence in 
this case Galton's finger-print method would serve for 
an identificatioHj whilst Bertillon's anthropometric sys- 
tem would be useless. 

The very slight modifications produced in these twins 
by the action of environment during growth is prob- 
ably explained by the fact that they had always been 
brought up together, and so exposed to practically the 
same conditions all their lives. 

In another series of measurements upon twin 
brothers (aged twelve), the differences observed were 
Bomewhat greater, and the facial resemblance was like- 
wise not quite so marked as in the previous case. The 
boys had both had scarlet fever, chicken-pox, and 
measles at the same times. Of the measurements given, 
it will be seen that the span of arms and length of fore- 
arm showed the greatest differences. As before, one 
twin was slightly smaller than the other in respect of 
every measurement made : 









Twni i. 




DIFTtRBHOB, 


Standing height 148,22 cm. 


143.63 cm. - .43 


Sitting height TiM 


72.87 


- .08 


Span of arms, 150.73 


148.81 


-1.27 


Elbow to tip of mjd.flnger, . . , 39.69 


38.93 


-1.67 


Lengtli of riglit mtd-flnger, . . . lO.Ofi 


10.08 


- .80 


Circumference of head (over occi- 






pital protuberance and 2.5 cm. 






above eyebrows), .... 50.28 


49.97 


- .83 



Prom the vegetable kingdom "Weismann also quotes 
an instance in support of Hensen's law. Thus, in re- 
spect of two species of Osealis, " the flowers of the dif- 
ferent hybrids were by no means quite similar, but 
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three principal forma could be distiBguisIied according 
to the combination of colours in the flowers. The 
flowers of the same hybrid, however, resembled each 
other in the moat minute detaila. One plant, for in- 
etance, had Tiolet petals of a rather pinker tint than 
those of one of the parent specieg, and all the petals 
were strongly tinged with red on one and the same 
lateral margin. Aa far as I could observe, all the 
flowers were similarly coloured on this stock. On an- 
other stock, all the eepala had brown riinB, and on a 
third there was a narrow dark orange-coloured band in 
the centre of each flower. In these cases, therefore, 
the combination of the colours of the parents which ap- 
peared in the petals of the hybrids must have been de- 
cided at the time of fertilisation." * 

That the influence which the maternal fluids can 
exert on an embryo during intra-uterine development is 
at best very slight seems at first sight to be proved by 
the experiments of Heape t on the transplantation of 
rabbits' ova. In the first sueeessful experiment, two 
segmenting ova were obtained from an Angora doe rab- 
bit which had been fertilised by an Angora buck thirty- 
two hours previously, and were immediately transferred 
to the upper end of the fallopian tube of a Belgian hare 
rabbit which had been fertilised three hours before by 
a buck of the same breed as herself. In due course 
this Belgian hare doe gave birth to six young. Four 
of these resembled herself and her mate, but the other 
two were undoubted Angoras. The Angora young 
were characterised by the possession of the long silky 

* * • Gterm-plastii," p. 25C, 

fProc. Roy. Soc., ilviU. p. 437. 1880, 
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hair peculiar to the breed, and were true alblnoea, like 
their Angora parents. They also possessed the char- 
acteristic habit of slowly swaying the head from side to 
Bide when they looked at one. Both of the Angora 
young were bom bigger and stronger than any of the 
other young, and they all along maintained their su- 
premacy in this direction. Heape could observe no 
sign in the Angora young of any Belgian hare strain, 
and the Belgian hare young showed no Likeness to their 
foster-brothera. 

In a subsequent paper,* Heape records another auc- 
ceasful experiment. In this a Belgian hare doe was 
covered by a Belgian hare buck, and shortly after the 
segmenting ova obtained from a Dutch doe which had 
been covered by a Dutch buck twenty-four hours pre- 
viously were transferred to her fallopian tube. The 
Belgian hare doe gave birth to seven young, of which 
five were Belgian hares, and two very irregiilarly 
marked Dutch. It was found, however, on putting the 
same Dutch buck which had been used in thia experi- 
ment to a thoroiighbred Dutch doe, most, if not all, of 
the litter resulting were as badly marked as the Dutch 
foster-children. Hence it is not necessary to suppose 
that the foster-mother was the cause of the irregularity. 
Prom this and other evidence Heape considers he ia 
.justified in eoneluding that the uterine foster-mother 
exerts no modifying influence upon her foster-children, 
in so far aa can be tested by the examination of a single 
generation. Romanes t has however remarked, that 
inasmuch as rabbits, when crossed in the ordinary way, 

• Proc. Roy. Soc, Wi. p. 178. 1897. 

+ " DarwiQ and after Darwin," vol. IL p, 146. 
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never tlirow intermediate eliaracterSj the result of 
Heape's experiment ia witHout significancej as far as it 
bears on tlie inheritance of acquired eharaeters. Heape 
cjonfliders that Romanes is mistaken in this vieWj for he 
has himself obtained experimental evidence to show 
that some of the young obtained by crossing are of an 
intermediate character. It is nevertheless true that in 
the majority of cases the young are apparently pure 
bred of one type or the other, and hence the value which 
ought to attach to Heape's experiments, so far as they 
relate to the production, of somatic variations by change 
of environmental conditions during embryonic develop- 
ment, ia probably not very great. 

The evidence so far available seems to render it 
highly probable, therefore, that the major part of the 
variation exhibited by organisms is of blastogenic 
rather than somatic origin. It ia due more to dif- 
ferences in the germ cells than to external influences 
acting during ontogeny. If it be found possible to col- 
lect considerable series of anthropometric measure- 
ments of identical twinSj and to compare them, as re- 
gards variability, with similar measurements on dissimi- 
lar twinB, thou we may hope to obtain some adequate 
conception as to what proportion of the variation ex- 
hibited by adult individuals is due to external influences 
acting during pre- and post-natal existence. Also by 
comparing the variability of dissimilar twins with that 
of members of families produced in the normal manner 
of one at a birth, we may hope to determine what 
changes, if any, are produced by the slight differences 
in the maternal fluids which must doubtless exist dur- 
ing the development of the different offspring. 
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Tlio variations of offspring are therefore largrfv pro- 
([iluoad by the mingling of diaainutar parental germ- 
I, Ao that tbe offspring do not closely resemble 
^thar each other or their parents. Btit there most 
flcnrly bo a reJation of some sort between them. Aa 
to the pjttont of this relation, we are ehieflj indebted 
for our kntjwiedge to the labours of Mr. Francis Gallon. 
In hilt work on '* Natural Inheritance," he has analvsed 
II vi^ry hirgo number of anthropometric data which were 
CoHcctftl iiy liiiHBelf specially for the purpofie. The 
moat iin|MjrtaHt of them consist of records of the 
ntnturP, ((ye-coloiir, artistic faculty, and condition of 
licnUh of the variouH members of some 150 distinct 
fjnnili''«i ^'Xtending over three or more generations. 
ArKiiiiip from these data, he concluded that on an aver^ 
iiin> vtu'h jfarent contributed to the characters of his or 
hor ofTi^iiring i of their amount, or both parents to- 
«tlioi' contributed a half; whilst each grandparent con- 
tributed ,V, or the four grandparents together J, and so 
oil* hut ht' conaidered his data insufficient to warrant 
hitii in ext(>ii<lJDg the sequence to more distant genera- 

liiJiiH. 

Sniiio ypars later, Galton obtained other more fav- 
inindihi data.* Theae enabled him to ascertain the con- 
triliiii'i*""^ "f ancestors to offspring with much greater 
t»xn<iln't'«'> and warranted him in formulating a Law of 
I iitrslral IfercdUt/f which there is some reason for 
|L|iikiiiK ""^.y prove to be universally applicable to 
liiniixvinl dmcont. The data consisted in long series of 
Piicit»rdH of *he colours of a large pedigree stock of 
HtiMi«<'l' houuda, extending through many successive 
•I'roc. Itoy< Soc., vol. ]il. p. 401, 18&7. 
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generations. These records were preserved by Sir 
Jilvorett Millals, who had originated the stock of hounda 
some twenty years ago. The Bassets are dwarf blood- 
hounds, of two and only two recogniaed varieties of 
colour. They are either white with large blotches 
ranging between red and yellow, or they may, in addi- 
tion, be marked with more or lesa black. In the former 
ease they are technically known as " lemon and white," 
and in the latter case as " tricolour." Transitional 
cases between these two forms are very rare. No less 
than 817 hounds of known colour, all descended from 
parents of known colour, were available as material. 
In 567 out of these 817 the colours of all four grand- 
parents were known, and in 188 eases the colours of all 
eight great-grandparents were known as well. It 
was found that 79 per cent, of the parents of tricolour 
hounds were tricolour, whilst 56 per cent, of the 
parents of lemon and white hounds were tricolour. 
Hence from these values the contributions of unknown 
ancestors could easily be calculated. Working from 
these numerous data, Galton was able to confirm en- 
tirely his previous conclusions regarding heredity, and 
extend them in the direction then hinted at. He proved 
that the two parents do contribute between them one- 
half or (0.6) of the total heritage of the ofEapring: 
whilst the four grandparents contribute one-quarter, or 
(0.5)*: the eight great-grandparents one-eighth, or 
(0.5)', and so on. Thus the sum of the ancestral con- 
tributions is expressed by the series [ (0.5) -|- (0.5)* f-)-; 
(0.5)* -}-... etc.], which, being equal to 1, accounts 
for the whole heritage. The same statement may be 
put in a different form, by saying that each parent con- 
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tributes on an average one-quarter, or (0.5)*, each 
grandparent one-sixteenth, or (0.5)*, and so on, or that 
the occupier of each ancestral place in the nth degree, 
whatever be the value of «, contributes (0.5)*" of the 
heritage. 

It is unnecessary to quote the numerical details ad- 
duced by Galton, but two final resulta may be men- 
tioned just to show how close was the approximation be- 
tween fact and theory. Thus in one series 387 tri- 
colour offspring were obtained from certain parents of 
known colour, themselves the offspring of parents of 
known colour. On the law of heredity, the number of 
tricolour offspring should have been 391. In the 
other series, the colours of the great-grandparenta were 
known in addition, and in this case the approximation 
was even closer. One hundred and eighty-one tri- 
colour offspring were obtained, as against the calculated 
number of 180. 

Galton points out that there is nothing in his statis- 
tical law to contradict the generally accepted view that 
the chief, if not the sole, line of descent runs from germ 
to germ, and not from person to person. The person 
on the whole may be accepted as a fair representative 
of the germ, and so statistical laws which apply to per- 
60I1S would apply to germs also. How the law ia 
strictly consonant with the observed binary subdivi- 
sions of the germ cells, and the concomitant extrusion 
and loss of one-half of the several contributions from 
each of the two parents to the germ cell of the off- 
spring. 

GaJton's law has been shown by Pearson * to be even 
*Proc. Boy. Soc.. liU. p. 386. 
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more fundamental and far-reaching than ita author 
claimed it to be. Thns he saya, " If Mr. G-alton's law 
can be firmly established, it is a complete solution, at 
any rate to a first approximation, of the whole problem 
of heredity." Professor Pearson points out that by 
means of it we are enabled to find the coefficients of cor- 
relation between an individual and any individual an- 
cestor, and that these coefficients in their turn will 
suffice to determine all inheritance, whether direct or 
collateral. 

As regards the relation of this law of heredity to 
variations produced by amphimixis, it is neeeasary to 
emphasize one fact, viz., that it concerns only the 
average contributions of ancestors to offspring, and not 
the absolute contributions. Within what limits the 
contributiona of each parent and grandparent to Ae 
heritage of a child may vary, nothing whatsoever ifi 
known. It is possible that they may be very wide in- 
deed, and everyday experience tends to give colour to 
this view. How trite is the expression that such and 
such a child is the " image " of his father or mother, 
whilst instances are no less common in which it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to trace any distinct reaem.- 
Mance between parent and child. Such cases as these, 
even if they could be substantiated by exact physical 
measurements, would in reality prove but little. It 
would be impossible to make accurate comparisons of 
all the tisauea and organs of the body, and of the cells 
composing them, and it might be that these unexamined 
and unexaminable portions of the organism in reality 
possessed a very close correlation with the correspond- 
ing parental tissues. The average degree of correla- 
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tion for all the tissues in tlie body might thus be just aa 
great as for an mdividual who to all appearances closely 
reaembled his parents^ but in this case chiefly in exter- 
nal characters and not internal. 

If amphimixis be so largely responsible for the varia- 
tions observed in offspridg, what, then, are the rules 
which govern the amount and range of these variations! 
For the answer to this question we are again primarily 
indebted to the labours of Mr. Galton. He set himself 
to determine the exact average relationships between 
the two parents and their offspring. It might be 
thought that this was so simple and obvious as to ren- 
der it waste of time to put it to the teat of experiment. 
It might be thought, in fact, that the average char- 
acters of offspring are a mean between those of the 
parents. But this is far from being the ease. As Gal- 
ton first showed, by means of extensive observations on 
the size of sweet-pea seeds obtained from plants which 
had been grown from seeds of known size, the average 
characters of the offspring show a considerable regres- 
sion towards the mean characters of the race. That is 
to say, in the present instance, the size of the filial seeds 
was, on an average, more mediocre than that of the 
parent seeda. By means of his data, above referred to, 
eoneeming the stature of families, Galton was able not 
only to thoroughly substantiate this phenomenon of re- 
gression, hut to calculate with some degree of exaetneaa 
the actual amount of regression occurring between 
various kinsmen. For example, he found that if 
parents were sorted into groups according to their 
stature, then the stature of their sons, on an average, 
deviated only two-thiida as much from the mean stature 
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of the general population as theirs did. Thus, if the 
mid-parental stature (the average between the statures 
of the man and the transmuted stature of the woman) 
be 72 incheSj or 3f inches greater than the mean stature 
of the whole population, then the average stature of 
their sons will be only 3f X f ^ 2^ inches greater than 
the mean. If the mid-parental stature be 66 inehea, or 
2^ inches less than the mean stature, then the average 
filial stature will be 60f inches, or only 1^ inches less 
than the general mean stature. In addition to calculat- 
ing the regression between parents and sons, and grand- 
parents and grandsons, Galton calculated it for col- 
lateral relationships, as between uncles and nephews, 
and brothers and brothers. 

Many of the data recorded by G-alton in his " ITatural 
Inheritance" were worked over again by Pearson in 
hia memoir on " Regression, Heredity, and Pan- 
mixia," * and various improvements in statistical 
methods suggested. The mathematical measure of re- 
gression, or coe^cieni of rej/ressiore, he defined to be 
" the ratio of mean deviation of offspring of selected 
parents from the mean of all the offspring to the devia- 
tion of the selected parents from the mean of all the 
parents." It is to be noticed that according to this 
definition, the deviation of the offspring ought to be 
measured from the mean of the offspring of the general 
population, and not of the whole population, both 
parents and offspring, for thereby factors such as secu- 
lar natural selection and reproductive selection are 
allowed for. 

In this memoir, when discussing coefficients of re- 
*PhIl Trant. 1896, A. p. 2S3. 
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gression, Pearson came to the conclusion tliat there was 
not at that time sufficient ground for forming any defi- 
nite conclusion as to the manner in which lineal and col- 
lateral heredity were related. Thus it did not appear 
necessary to him that the coefficient of the former 
should be half that of the latter, aa Galton had sup- 
posed. On attacking the problem a second time,* 
however, Pearsoii succeeded in proving that they were 
connected, according to a mathematically ascertainable 
relationship, so that, starting from Galton*8 law of 
heredity, it was possible to calculate the coefficients of 
regression or correlation between an individual and any 
of his kinsmen, either direct or collateral. Thus Pear- 
son calculated the coefficient of regression between mid- 
parent and son to be .6, or somewhat less than that 
found by Galton. Between a single parent and a son, 
it would, therefore, be .3. Between grandparent and 
grandson it was .15, between great-grandparent and 
great-grandson .075, and so on. Between brothers it 
was .4, or considerably leas than the coefficient found by 
Galton. Nevertheless this value confirms Galton'a 
conclusion that brothers are more closely related to 
each other by blood than are fathers and sons. 

It may be pointed out that in a stable population the 
coefficients of regression and of correlation between an 
individual and an ancestor are one and the same thing. 
If, however, the population is not stable, so that the 
variability of the oifspring differs from the variability 
of the parents, then these coefficients also differ slightly. 

The importance of this extension of Galton's law can- 
not be rated too highly, for by its means the whole 
*Proc. Roy, Soc., liil. p. 386. 
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eorj of heredity is rendered simple, straightforward, 
and luiminoiifl. Pearson points out that we no longer 
need to knOTV the characters of parents, grandparents, 
etc.j to teat the law^ for any single relationship, near or 
far, direct or collateral, will bring ita ^^uota of evidence 
for or against it. 

Galton's principle of "Regression towards Medi- 
ocrity " has been spoken of occasionally as if it were 
Bomething abnormal and unexpected- something, in- 
deed, unexplained and inexplicable. It is clearly noth- 
ing of the kind, however, but only what might readily 
be deduced from his law of Ancestral Heredity, sup- 
posing that thi3 and this alone were known to us. 
Thus we have seen that offspring derive certain por- 
tions of their heritage from their grandparents and 
more remote ancestors, and as these are likely to be, on 
an average, more mediocre than their pareats, they 
water down the parental characters transmitted to the 
offspring. Supposing all the grandparents and more 
remote ancestors of any given parents were absolutely 
mediocre, then, as the offspring receive only half their 
heritage from these parents, they would exhibit their 
characters in only half strength, or the coefficient of 
regression would be .5, and not .6. The reason why 
the regression reaches, on an average, the higher figure, 
is of course that the grandparents and other ancestors 
are not, as a rule, absolutely mediocre. They possess 
the characters exhibited by the parents, though in a 
diminished degree. Grandparents regress on parents 
to just the same extent as offspring do. 

It may perhaps be enquired how it is that, if off- 
spring are on an average more mediocre than their 
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parents, the variability of the race does not become less 
aad leas for each generation, and so finally be reduced 
to zero. Why this is not the case is perhaps most 
readily grasped by examining a statistical table of the 
relatione between parent and offspring in respect of 
some character. The table here given is reduced from 
a larger one given by Galton in his " I^atural Inherit- 
ance " (p. 208), and represents the uumbGrs of adult 
children of various heights born of 205 mid-parents of 
various heights. For instance, we see that the 17 mid- 
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parents 71 to 73 inches in height had between them 63 
children, of whom the most frequently occurring were 
also 71 to 73 inches, or the same height as their parents. 
Children of from 69 to 71 inches werCj however, nearly 
as frequent, so that, on the whole, it is obvious that the 
stature of the children was more mediocre than that of 
the parents. The median, or middle height of all these 
62 values, was, in fact, only 70.6 inches, or 1.4 inch 
less than the median height of the mid-parenta. The 
median of the children of mid-parents 69 to 71 inches 
in height, was .9 inch less than their median; whilst in 
the children of mid-pareiits varying from 67 to 69 
inches it was only .1 inch less, for the median of these 
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mid-pareiata, via., 68 mches, waa very nearly that of tlie 
whole population, and so obviotisly the filial height 
could undergo no regression, but would be practically 
the same value. The values in this table thus illus- 
trate the existence of regression, but they also indicate 
that the offspring produced by these mid-parents are^ as 
a whole, no less variable than they themselves are. The 
offspring are, in fact, more variable, as a mid-parental 
Btature, being the mean of two parental statures, ia ob- 
viously, on an average, less variable than either stature 
individually. Thus the mid-parents vary roughly be- 
tween about 74 and 64 inches, but the children between 
^5 and 62 inches. This table therefore teaches ua that 
though the children are, on an average^ more mediocre 
than their parents, yet the general variability of the 
race is not diminished. The reason why the variability 
remains undiminished may be seen by studying the com- 
ponents of the vertical columns of the table. For ex- 
ample, with reference to children 71 to 73 inches in 
height, we see that mid-parents of 71 inches and up- 
wards contribute proportionately more of these tall 
children than do any other mid-parents, but still mid- 
parents of 69 to 71 inches contribute (proportionately) 
a good many, and parents of 67 to 69 inches no small 
number. Even mid-parents of 65 to 67 inches con- 
tribute a very minute number of these children, who 
are thus no less than 6 inches taller than their parents. 
By these several contributions, therefore, the number 
of tall^ — and similarly of other — children is kept up to 
the same level in each generation. One may aceord- 
ingly sum up the contents of this table as follows: Tall 
parents have many tall children, a moderate uiimber 
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of medium, children, and a veiy small number of short 
children.; medium parents have many medium children, 
and moderate numbers of tall and short children; short 
parents have many short children, a moderate number 
of medium children, and a very small number of tall 
children. 

As was first pointed out by Mr. Galton,* characters 
such as stature and eye-colour offer a distinct contrast 
in their hereditary behaviour, for whilst " Parents of 
different statures usually transmit a blended heritage 
to their eliildrenj parents of different Eyenjolours 
usually transmit an alternative heritage. . . If one 
parent has a light Eye-colour and the other a dark Eye- 
colour, some of the children will, aa a rule, be light and 
the rest dark: they will seldom be medium eye-col- 
oured." Thus eye-colour is a case of more or less ex- 
eluBive inheritance, or inheritance by the offspring of 
the whole of the character of one parent and none of 
that of the other. Obviously, therefore, for such in- 
heritance the law of ancestral heredity does not at first 
sight appear to hold. Supposing the offspring are 
equally likely to take after one parent or the other, 
then the coefficient of regression between parent and 
offspring will be .5, instead of .3, aa in the case of 
blended inheritance: between grandparent and offspring 
it will be .25, instead of .IS, and so on. Nevertheless 
it is probable that the law of ancestral heredity is just 
83 true for one form of inheritance as for the other, 
only from the mere fact of the inheritance being ex- 
clusive, it doea not reveal itself in the same way. Sup- 
posing there is no alternative between, for instance, 
* " Natural Inheritance," p. 139. 
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light and dark eye-colour, or in animals, liglit and dark 
coat colour, then we can imagine the various light aad 
dark heritages from each of the parents, grandparents, 
and more remote ancestors to be summated and bal- 
anced againet each other in each individual, and, which- 
ever reach the higher figure, be it by ever so little an 
amount, to be thereby enabled to originate exclusively 
the character to which they correspond. The constitu- 
tion of the germ-plasm of a light or dark-coloured ani- 
mal cannot be inferred, therefore, unless the colour of 
its ancestors be known, for it may contain anything 
from just over half right up to the full number possible 
of " light " or " dark " determinants. 

That exclusive inheritance oheys the law of heredity 
in the same manner as blended inheritance aeema to be 
shown by the fact that the striking proof of the law re- 
ferred to above was obtained by Gallon for an almost 
excltisively inherited character, viz., coat colour in Bas- 
set houndg. Galton believed also that his data for 
eye-colour in man afforded considerable support to the 
law in question. Professor Pearson,* however, seema 
to regard exclusive inheritance aa distinct from blended 
inheritance, and to look tipon it as governed by a Law of 
Beversionf and not by the law of ancestral heredity. 
Arguing from thia law, we may suppose that 35 per 
cent, of the offspring show the full character of either 
parent, ^ per cent, of them exhibit or revert to the 
full character of each of the four grandparents, || per 
cent, revert to the full character of each of the eight 
great-grandparents, and so on. However, the whole 

*Prt>c. Roy. Soc. kvi. p, 140; alta " GraminaT of Science," pp. 
486-496; ats& Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. 1901, A. p. 79. 
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question is fraught with doubt and difficulty, and 
greatly lacka the experimental data necessary for put- 
ting it to an adequate practical teat. Hence, for the 
present, it is beat to regard the matter as still sub 
judice. 

The law of heredity and regression which we may 
consider to have been substantiated for sweet peas, for 
Basset hounds, and for man, may justifiably be ex- 
tended to other organisms as well. It seems probable 
that it is, in fact, to use Mr. Galton's words, " unlver- 
Bally applicable to bisexual descent." As already 
stated, however, it should always be borne in mind that 
it deals only with average amounts, and not absolute 
amounts. Though the law is of great value in the 
breeding of pedigree stock, it is not exact enougb to 
enable one to predict with any accuracy the charactets 
of the unborn offspring of known parents, or even of 
known grandparents as well as parents. Nevertheless 
the mere fact of such a law of average inheritance 
being demonstrable, indicates triumphantly how fun- 
damentally important is the constitution of the germ- 
plasm in the determination of variations. 

We see, then, that Weismann's conclusions as to the 
chief factors concerned in the origin of blastogenie 
variations are in the main confirmed, so far as it is pos- 
sible to put them to an experimental teat. It is 
of course impossible to obtain experimental proof of 
the actual existence of biophors, determinants, and ids 
in the germ-plasm, but it is scarcely possible to account 
for the facts of heredity without making some such 
hypothesis. The Law of Auceatral Heredity proves 
that all ancestors, however remote, are able to leave 
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the impress of their individualitT upon the sex-eells, In 
diraimahing proportion according to their remoteness. 
Snch a fact can only be accounted for by asauming the 
existence, in the germ-plasm, of definite iinits carrying 
definite characters, and the regular halving in the aver- 
age strength or amoimt of such characters during the 
reducing division of the nuclear matter of the sex-cella 
which precedes each act of sexual reproduction. 

It was stated above that Professor Pearson calcu- 
lated the correlation constant between brothers to be 
A. In a remarkable memoir recently published Pro- 
fessor Pearson * and his collaborators have collected 
together all the statistics at present available^ as to fra- 
ternal correlation in the horae, the dog, and in daphnia, 
as well as in man, and have found the mean of the con- 
stants deduced from 19 series of observations to be 
.4479. Individual constants range from ,6934 down to 
.1973, but doubtless some of the extreme values in 
either direction are, for various reasons, invalid. It 
seems probable, therefore, that fraternal correlation, 
whether it concerns stature, cephalic index, eye-colour, 
or longevity in man, or coat colour in the dog and horse, 
may be taken to fluctuate about a mean value of ,4 
to .5. 

The greater part of this memoir, however, concemB 
correlation in the vegetable kingdom. Professor Pear- 
son points out that the individual puts forth a number 
of like organs, such as blood corpuscles, spermatozoa, 
petals of the flower, leaves of the trees, which are un- 
differentiated, but that nevsrtheleas there is a consider- 
able amount of variation among these " undifFerenti- 
• PM. Traos. 1901, A, p. 285. 
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ated like organs," or " homotypes.'* It is found, how- 
ever, that the variability of these like organs in an in- 
dividual is leas than that of similar like organs in all the 
members of a race (it being as a rule 80 to 90 per cent. 
as great), and that therefore there is a considerable cor- 
relation between them. The principle that like organs 
are correlated, or that the undifferentiated like organs 
of individuals have a certain degree of resemblance, 
Professor Pearson speaks of as homotyposis. 

Professor Pearson and his collaborators have deter- 
mined the degree of homotjposis in 23 distinct series, 
and have determined, for instance, tho numbers of leaf- 
lets on the leaf of the Ash (26 leaves being taken from 
each of 329 trees), the number of veins in the leaf of 
the Spanish Chestnut (26 leaves from 204 trees), and in 
that of the Beech (26 leaTes from 100 trees), the 
prickles on the leaf of the Holly (26 leaves from 299 
trees), the stigmatic bands on the seed capsules of 
poppies (10,435 capsules, taken from 1064 plants), the 
son on 8 to 12 fronds of each of 101 Hartstongue 
ferns, etc. The mean correlation for all the 22 series 
was .4570, or practically the same value as was obtained 
for fraternal correlation. The extreme values ranged 
from .0311 to .1733, but there are numerous causes 
which wUl account, at least in part, for these wide de- 
viations from the average. Supposing that any of the 
organs measured had undergone a certain amount of 
differentiation or splitting up in various directions (and 
this, it must be remembered, is always possible, as there 
is no real criterion as to whether any given organ is 
really undificrcntiated, or differentiated), this would 
generally result in a great reduction in the correlation; 
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whilst a heterogeneity of material, such m a mixture 
of two different local races, would tendj as a rule, to 
raise correlation.* Also the environmental factor, and 
the difficulty of ensuring that aU individuals are of the 
same age, or iu the same state of development, must be 
home in mind. 

Professor Pearson therefore eonsidera that he is 
justified in assuming that the intensity of pure homo- 
typosis throiighout the vegetable kingdom probably 
lies between ,4 and .5, and as this is the mean value for 
fraternal correlation, he believes that "heredity ia 
really only a phase of the wider factor of homotvposis." 

In a criticism of Pearson's conclusions, Bateson f 
draws attention to the fact that it ia difficult or impos- 
sible to distinguish between chance variation occurring 
between members of a series, and actual differentiation, 
which may be present in greater or less degree. He 
therefore considers that the average value of the homo- 
typosis coefficient has no significance. However, Pear- 
son states that the " diversity due to differentiation. . . 
ia the result of dominating factors which can be isolated 
and described," though he does not attempt this in 
detail in his present memoir. To what extent he will 
be able to accomplish it, and so ultimately obtain the 
true correlation constants of absolutely undifferentiated 
like organs, remains to be seen,$ 

*L.c., p. 292. 

f Proc. Roy. Soc, lili. p. 193, 

JSee also re joinder by ProfeBsor Pearson in Biometrika, 1, p. 
320, IMS. 
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HeTersioD; commonest In crosesd races, as of the pigeon and fowl; its 
theoretical explaaatlua — Prepoteucy; In the trotting hone and m 
mau; probably due ia large part to inbreeding— Mendel's Law of 
Hybridisation, and its range— Natural and artificial plant hybrids — 
Animal hybrids — Sports; probably of different origin to aormal 
variations — Artificial production of monsters — Telegony; probably 
non-exiatent — Parthenogeneais in an Ostracod and in Daphnia — 
Doea sexual reproduction induce variability? — Kelation of varla' 
biltty of individual to vKriability of race — Asexual reproduction In 
plan ta — Bud -variation . 

In the last chapter we saw that the average char- 
acters of offspring are inherited from their ancestors in 
accordance with a simple and definite lawj but it re- 
mains for us to diseuaa several phenomena related to 
this law, some of which, indeed, appear to afford a par- 
tial contradiction of it. These are the phenomena of 
reversion, propotencv, the appearance of sports, and 
certain eases of hybridism. The variations which show 
themaelvea in connection with such phenomena, though 
doubtless of less importance than those already dis- 
cussed, are nevertheless in some instances considerable, 
and of not infrequent occurrence. They therefore 
merit a fairly full discussion. It ia impossible, how- 
ever, to illustrate this with many exact numerical data, 
simply because these do not exist. One must as a rule 
remaia content to quote the descriptive evidence of 
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breeders and others, who seldom troubled to substan- 
tiate their views by measurements and figures. 

The phenomenon of Emersion or Atavum has long 
been recognised, not only by agriculturalists and 
breeders, but also by others who have witnessed its oc- 
currence in members of the human race. One of the 
simplest instances of reversion is that of a child or a 
lower animal resembling a grandparent more closely 
than its immediate parents. Much more remarkable, 
however, are those instances in which the resemblance 
is to a remote ancestor, or to some distant member in a 
collateral line (supposing, of course, that these be held 
to be properly substantiated). Cases of reversion are 
very frequent in respect of secondary sexual characters, 
as when a sou resembles his maternal grandsiro more 
closely than his paternal in some such attribute as a 
peculiarity of the beard, in tbe case of man; of the 
horns, in the case of the bull; and of the hackles or 
comb in the cock. Also it is well known that certain 
diseases, such as heemophilia and colour-blindness, are 
frequently transmitted to male offspring through a 
woman who herself remains unaffected. 

Tor most of our knowledge on the subject of rever- 
sion we are indebted to the labours o^ Charles Darwin, 
who obtained most valuable experimental evidence him- 
self, besides collecting from most varied sources the re- 
sults obtained by othera. One of the most striking in- 
stances he records is that of a pointer bitch,* which pro- 
duced seven puppies. Four of these were marked with 
blue and white, which is so unusual a colour with 
pointers that the animal was thought to have played 
* " Animala and Flauts," ii. p. 8. 
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fake with the greyhoiuidsj and all but one of the litter 
were destroyed. Two years later, thiB young dog was 
seen bv a friend of the owner, and he declared Mm to 
be the image of hia old pointer bitch, the only blue and 
white pointer of pure descent he had ever seen. On 
close enquiry, it was proved that the dog waa the great- 
ffreat- grandson of the bitch, and so, on Gallon's law, it 
should have received only , ^ part of its heritage from 
her. Another even more remarkable instance is that 
of a tsH which wae coloured in a very peculiar manner, 
its legs, belly, and part of the tail being white, and the 
remainder black. Ita great-great-great-great-grand- 
fflther was coloured in the same peculiar manner, but 
all the intermediate offspring were black. Hence the 
calf reverted in its colour markings to an ancestor from 
which it should have drawn only ^^ part of ita 
heritage. 

It ia when two diatinct racea are crossed that the 
tendency in the offspring to reversion most often de- 
olstes itself. Ko examples are more striking than 
those obtained by Darwin in the case of the domestic 
pigeon. For instance,* he paired a mongrel female 
Barb-fautail with a mongrel male Barb-apot, neither of 
these mongrels having the least blue about them. 
" Nevertheleaa the offspring from these two mongrels 
^ras of exactly the same blue tint as that of the wild 
rock-pigpou from the Shetland Islands over the whole 
back nnd wings j the double black wing bars were 
tupiHlly conspicuous; the tail was exactly alike in all ita 
ehnracters, and the croup waa pure white j the head, 
however, was tinted with a shade of red, evidently de- 
*i, ft, i. p. ao6. 
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rived from the Spot, and was of a paler blue than in the 
roek-pigeoD, aa was the stomach. So that two black 
Barbe, a red Spot, and a white Fantail^ as the four 
purely-bred grandparentSj produced a bird exhibitmg 
the general blue colour, together with every character- 
istic mark, the wild Columha Uvia." 

Professor J. C, Ewart, in the breeding experimenta 
he has recently been carrying out at Penycuik,* has ob- 
tained an equally striking ease of reversion in the case 
of the pigeon. He crossed a pure white Fantail cock 
with the offspring of an Owl and an Archangel. One 
of the young of this complex pair had the colouration 
of the Shetland rock-pigeon, whilst the other resembled 
the Indian rock-pigeon in having a blue croup and the 
front part of the wings chequered. In this second bird 
there was complete reversion as to colour, and in the 
first, wherever meaaurementa were possible, there was 
practically complete reversion also as to form. The 
tail feathers were twelve in number and showed but 
the faintest indications of any colour inheritance from 
their immediate parents. An additional point of 
interest lay in the fact that in disposition the bird 
seemed wilder and more shy than the domestic breeds 
usually are. 

Many other instances might be quoted from Darwin 
and others to prove that this tendency to the production 
of offspring of a blue colour, with the same charac- 
teristic marks as Columha livia, is present in all the 
chief domestic races of pigeon. It shows itself more 
especially when these domestic races are crossed, but 
may even appear occasionally in the purely bred races, 
* " Tlie Penycuik Experimenta," Bdlaljiirgji, IStW. 
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Similar phenomena show tliemselvcB in other domeatie 
aDimals besides the plgcotij though they are seldom so 
striking or bo clear. Thus in some cases the wild an- 
cestor or ancestors are quite imknown, and hence one ia 
debarred from coming to any certain conclusions as to 
whether reversion is present or not. The Game fowl, 
however, and probably most other domestic breeds 
of fowl, may with coosiderable confidence be de- 
rived from the jungle fowl, Gallus bankiva. Now 
purely bred Game, Malay, CocMn, Dorking, Bantam, 
and Silk fowls may frequently or occasionally be met 
with, which are almost identical in plumage with the 
wild Gallus bankiva. The most striking instance ob- 
tained by Danvin * is one in which a glossy green-black 
Spanish cock was crossed with a diminutive white Silk 
hen. Both of these breeds are ancient, and have long 
been known to breed true. All the offspring from this 
cross were coal black, and all plainly showed their 
parentage in having blackish combs and bones; but as 
the young cocks grew, one became a gorgeous bird, 
closely resembling the wild Gf. bankivay but with the red 
feathers rather darker. In all but a few detaila there 
was the closest resemblance. 

In recent years a series of interesting observations 
has been carried out by von Guiata upon mice.t 
Fifty-five Japanese waltzing mice were crossed Tirith 
white mice belonging to a race bred by Weismann for 
eight years, and these crosses were continued through 

* L. c. ii. p. ass. 

fBer. Nftturf, Ges. zu Freiburg. Bd. x. p, 317. 1898, and Bd. il. 
p. 131, IQOO. Hevlew by DaTsopon ia Biol. Bulletin, U. p. liil, 
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seven generations. Japanese waltzing mice are mostly 
black and white, i. e., piebald, in colour, but their 
crosses and reciprocal crosses with the albino race 
yielded a most unexpected result. The whole of the 
offspring produced were of a. gray colourj indistin- 
guishable in respect either of colour or of size from the 
common house mouse. The waltzing action was en- 
tirely wanting, the reversion being apparently com- 
plete, Heaeke had obtained a similar result on cross- 
ing the same races.* In the third generation, how- 
ever, the type was broken, for the 44 young produced 
by the mating of 4 pairs of the reverting gray mice 
consisted of 8 waltzers (albino, spotted, gray, and 
black), 11 pure albinos, and 25 gray mice. In the sub- 
sequent generations, the albinos and also the gray and 
the spotted mice were found to breed true. Gray mice 
crossed with white yielded mostly gray ofFspring, but a 
certain number of waltzers. 

Of the occurrence of revorsion there can thus be no 
question. In fact, its appearance in the offspring of 
crossed races is by no means an infrequent phenomenon. 
The reversion of hybrids and mongrels to one of their 
pure parent forms, after an interval of two or more 
generations, is especially common. Hence it would 
seem that the act of crossing in itself gives an impulse 
towards reversion. Why and how this is the case must 
be more or less a matter of conjecture. Indeed, this is 
equally true for all the phenomena of reversion, but I 
think that a brief consideration of certain presumptions 
regarding the germ-plaem as the bearer of hereditary 
characters will show that, after all, we are not dealing 
* Biol. Central., Bd, xv. p. 44, 1895. 
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with any thing more mysteriouB and remarkable than is 
found in most of the phenomena of nature. Thus tak- 
ing it for granted that each of the parts of an orgamam 
capable of independent variation from the germ on- 
Vfards has a definite representative or determinant of 
fiome sort in the germ-plaam, what proportion does the 
mass of the deterrainaiits of, say, all the characters 
which distinguish a pouter or a fantail pigeon from a 
rock pigeon, bear to the mass of the determinants which 
represent the species pigeon, as such? Let us suppose 
that the average total differences between the char- 
acters of species of the same genus be cotmted as one 
unit, what would be the number of units corresponding 
to differences between the eharactei^ of genera, fam- 
ilies, orders, and so on? l^o two biologists would judge 
alike, and of course it iB imposaible to estimate them; 
but, for the sake of our argument, let us attempt some 
sort of rough numerical estimate as to what these dif- 
fereneea might be. Let us assume that, if species on 
an average differ by one unit in the sum total of char- 
acters, genera differ by three units, and families by per- 
haps ten units. Orders might differ by 25 units, classes 
by 50 units, and phyla by 100 units. Therefore we 
assume that an individual of one phylum, in the sum 
total of its characters, is 100 times more different from 
an individual of another phylum than is one species 
from another of the same genus. The difference be- 
tween the highest Vertebrate and the lowest Protophyte 
would probably be considered to be perhaps ten times 
greater than this, but let that pass. Let us take it that 
the sum total of characters represented by any species of 
pigeon is 100 units, of which the total characters pe- 
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euliar to a rock or other pigeoiij as such^ ia one unit. 
Also let it be gi-anted that the cliaraeters separating any 
variety of the pigeon from the ancestral rock pigeon are 
of the same value as those separating species of the same 
genua, namely, one unit. Ifow in the gradual course of 
evolution of a domestic variety of pigeon from a rock 
pigeon, we may assume that the total amount of germ- 
plasm bearing hereditary characters has remained prac- 
tically constant, and hence, as one unit of deterininants 
has been added on to the rock pigeon germ-plasm, one 
must have disappeared. Now did this imit of deter- 
minants correspondiag to the characters of the domes- 
tic variety of pigeon replace that of the rock pigeon, or 
■was it auperimpoged on it ? Embryology seems to teach 
ue that once any character is, as it virere, laid down in 
the germ-plasm, it is fixed there, and aa a rule only very 
slowly dwindles away by a process of gradual dilution 
by subsequent ontogenetic stages. It seems reasonable 
to assume, therefore, that the determinants are re- 
placed in proportion to the relative amounts of them 
present, or that, on an average, -jS^ of the replaced 
Tmit concern the sum total of hereditary characters 
which go to constitute the species pigeon, and ^hr 
those peculiar to the species blue roch pigeon. The 
germ-plasm of a domestic pigeon mil therefore be made 
up of 1 miit of determinants corresponding to the char- 
acters domestic pigeon, .99 of a unit corresponding to 
the characters blue rock pigeon, and 98.01 units cor- 
responding to the characters species pigeon. It there- 
fore follows that the hereditary characters of the an- 
cestral rock pigeon are almost as strongly represented 
in the germ-plasm of a domestic pigeon as they were 
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originally, only that they seldom have an opportunity of 
showing themselves. They are covered up by the more 
recently acquired characters, and it is only under ex- 
ceptional circnmstancea that thej are able to reveal 
themBelves. When, for instance, two distinct races of 
pigeon, such as a pouter and a fantail, are crossed, then 
the offspring would on an average receive .6 of a nnit 
of determinants corresponding to each of the special 
group of characters pouter and fanlailf the same .99 of 
a unit corresponding to the characters blue rock pigeon, 
and 98.01 units corresponding to the characters species 
pigeon. If, then, the determinants of pouter and fan- 
tail do not to any great extent correspond, what wonder 
is it that they more or less neutralise each other, and 
allow the blue rock pigmn determinants to gain, the 
Upper handj and show their presence? 

This view of the constitution of the germ-plaam may 
at first sight seem contrary to the law of ancestral 
heredity, but in reality it is not so. A man may receive 
a quarter of his hereditary characters from each parent, 
and a sixteenth from each grandparent, but all except 
a very minute proportion of these characters are com- 
mon to all men, they being, in fact, the characters 
proper to the species Homo sapiens, as such. Instead 
of a quarter of a unit from each parent, a man in reality 
receives only a himdredth or a thousandth of a unit of 
characters peculiar to the parent as such, all the rest 
being the characters common to all members of the 
race. Even this minute fraction of a unit does not in 
any way represent ctaracterB acquired by the parent 
during his life-time, but is itself built up of proportions 
of peculiar characters received from, his parents, grand- 
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parents and other ancestors in accordance with the law 
of heredity. 

It BeemSj then, that the sudden reappearance of an- 
cestral characters ought not to be regarded aa a very 
remarkable phenomenon, but certain other eases of re- 
version offer a greater difficulty. Thus cases such as 
that above mentioned of a calf reverting to the colour 
marking of an ancestor six generations baekj if of at all 
frequent occurrence, are truly remarkable. If of only 
very infrequent occurrence, however, they may perhaps 
be ascribed to a mere coineidencCj or to like conditions 
of environment having acted on both ancestor and de- 
scendant, and produced like results. 

Pre-pohncy. The phenomenon of prepotency of cer- 
tain individuals, races, and species in the transmission 
of their characters is a very common one, and it merits 
our consideration, in that it is an important factor in 
the production of variations. As a rule, the offspring 
of dissimilar parents are in most respects of an inter- 
mediate character. Frequently, however, they more or 
less closely resemble one parent in one part, and the 
other parent in another part. Less seldom they show 
a much closer resemblance to one parent than to the 
other, or may apparently resemble one parent in every 
respect, to the entire exclusion of the other parent. 
We may here be dealing with true eases of prepotency, 
or it may be that the characters in question are for 
Bome unknown reason unable to blend, and so be neces- 
sarily transmissible only in ioto from one parent to the 
other. For instanccj it is well known that certain do- 
mestic animals, such as the cat, show only a few well- 
defined differences of colour marking, such as white, 
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black, tabby, and tortoiae-sbell, and thoitgli they breed 
proiuisciioualy, very seldom throw mtermediate colours- 
Again, Sir R. Heron crossed during many years white, 
black, bro^Ti, and f awnn^oloured rabbits, and never once 
got these colours mingled in the same animal, but often 
got all four colours in the same litter.* AH the off- 
epring of dissimilarly coloured parents may therefore 
resemble either parent, or some resemble one and 
others the other, possibly quite apart from any ques- 
tion of prepotency. 

Of undoubted cases of prepotency, but few have been 
recorded with much detail or exactness. Of those col- 
lected by Darwin, the most striting is that of a famous 
black grayhoundjt which " invariably got all his pup- 
pies black, no matter what was the colour of the bitch " ; 
but this dog " had a preponderance of black in his blood 
both on the sire and dam side," a point which will be 
referred to again later. Again, the famous bull Fav- 
ourite is believed to have had a prepotent influence on 
the shorthorn race. The male Mans cat appears to be 
prepotent in transmitting his tailless condition. Pro- 
fessor Ewartt has recorded a few additional cases of 
prepotency. Thus a well-known breeder of highly bred 
ponies used to boast that he had a filly so prepotent 
through inbreeding that, though she were sent to the 
best Clydesdale stallion in Scotland, she would throw a 
colt showing no eart-horso blood, provided always that 
the Clydesdale was not also the product of inbreeding. 
Again, Professor Ewart points out that Jews, as a race, 



* " Animals and Plants," H. p. 70. 

fl.o.. H. p. 40. 

t " Penyculk ExperlmentB," p. xli. 
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are strongly prepotent, probably because tbey are purer 
bred than other races. 

A numerical estimate of the frequency with which 
different grades of prepotency are distributed appears 
to have been attempted for the firat tune quite recently 
by Mr. Galton,* From data given in Wallace's Year 
Book of Americau Trotting Horses, he has determined 
the numbers of offspring of a certain standard, pro- 
duced by various sires and dams. A standard per- 
former is a horse which has succeeded in trotting a mile 
in 2 nain, 30 seconds or less, or in pacing (ambling) a 
mile in 2 min, 25 seconds or less. Data concerning the 
offspring of 716 sires and 494 dams were available, and 
the following were the percentage proportions of 
" standard performers " produced by them. 
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This table would seem to show that the prepotency of 
certain sires is enormous, even allowing for the tend- 
ency of breeders to send the best marea to the best 
horsea. Thus the horse Happy Medium had 93 dis- 
tinguished offspring, and Electioneer no less than 154. 
The same reaults are indicated by the produce of the 
dams, though the figures are less striking owing to the 
relative fewness of their offspring. A sire produces 
•Nature, vol. Iviii. p, 246, 1808. 
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30 foals amiiiallyj but a dam only one, hence the pro- 
duction of respectively 7, 8, and 9 standard performers 
by three mares is very remarkable. Professor Pear- 
son,* however, does not accept the high degree of pre- 
potency which these figures seem to indieate. He 
points out that the fact of certain sires producing such a 
preponderance of standard performers is largely due to 
their exceptional pedigrees. It is alao due to the 
second-rate staUions being given far less chance of pro- 
ducing performers, in that the mares sent them are 
often inferior, or past their most intense fecundity, as 
well aa being fewer in number. 

In discussing the law of heredity in the last chapter, 
it was tacitly assumed that the heritage from each 
parent was the same, or that both parents were equi- 
potent. This does not seem to be necessarily the case, 
however, as Professor Pearson finds that in man the 
father is slightly prepotent over the mother for the off- 
spring of both sexes, t Thus a determination of the 
coefficient of correlation in respect of stature and of 
head index, gave the following figures: 



Father and son (Middle class Englisb) 

" " daughter " " 

Mother and son 

" daughter " " " 

" " son (N. American Indiana) 

'■ " daughter 



CoeS. of correUtton 
.396 (for stature) 
.360 " 
.302 " " 
.384 " 

.370 (for head Index) 
.300 ■' " 



J 



The average correlation between stature of father 
and of offspring was thiig .378, and between that of 
mother and of offspring .293, or 32.5 per cent, less. The 



*Kature, vol. ItIH. p. 293. 

f " Gmmmar of Science," p. 4B8. 
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average correlation between parent and offspring waa 
thus .335, inatead of the theoretical .3. Pearson thinka 
this high value may be due to assertive mating,* The 
number of data available for calculating these constants 
was not very great, so that they cannot be accepted 

final, but there seems little doubt of the existence of 
a small degree of male prepotency. It should be no- 
ticedj also, that the intensity of the heredity is stronger 
in the son than in the daughter, and this not only for 
stature in the English race, but also for cephalic index 
in the !N"orth American Indiana. A aimilar relation 
was found in respect of eye-colour, hence Pearson con- 
siders that in man it may be a general rule for the male 
to inherit more than the female. 

A comparison of other coefficients of correlation 
seemed to show that the hereditary resemblance be- 
tween brother and brother, or sister and sister, is greater 
than that between brother and sister. This waa true for 
stature, head index, and eye-colour in man, and also for 
eoat-eolour in thoroughbred-race horses. It would 
therefore follow that inheritance in a line through one 
Bex is prepotent over inheritance with a change of sex, 
T that, for instance, a man would resemble his paternal 
more closely than his maternal grandfather. 

It is not to be imagined that prepotency of the male 
over the female is in any way a general law. Thus in 
thoroughbred horses, sire and dam are equipotent in the 
transmission of coat-colour. In Basset hounds, on the 
other hand, Qaltonf found that the female was pre- 
potent over the male in transmitting colour in about the 

f Proc. Roy. goc., Ixi. p. 404, 1897. 
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proportion of (3 to 5. Whatever the degree of pre- 
potency of one parent over another — and with similarly 
bred stocks it ig probably never very great— we mnat 
conclude that the average contribution of both parents 
together still remains at a balf, that of grandparents at 
a quarter, and so on. It Ib only the relative propor- 
tions contributed by the two sexes which differ. Thus 
it will be remembered that it was the Baaset hound 
data which aflforded Galton euch valuable evidence in 
support of his law. 

But what view are we to take of the more striking 
instances of prepotency mentioned above? Are they 
also conformable to the law of heredity, or are they ab- 
normal and exceptional? Galton himself lias come to 
the conclusion that high prepotency does not arise 
through normal variation, but must rank as a highly 
heritable eport. As has been mentioned in a previous 
chapter, there is no adequate proof that sports transmit 
their characters more persistently than other varia- 
tions, and in any case it is probably unnecessary to as- 
sume that prepotency is other than a special case of the 
law of heredity. Thus we saw in the above-mentioned 
case of the black grayhoimd, that the dog had a prepon- 
derance of black in his blood, both on the sire and dam 
side, whilst both the instances of prepotency mentioned 
by Professor Ewart seem largely attributable to in- 
breeding. This inbreeding, according to Professor 
Ewart, induces prepotency by fixing the characters of 
the particular variety selected. But what ia really 
meant by fixing a character? To adequately com- 
prehend the meaning of the term it is only neces- 
sary to examine Ga]ton*8 law of ancestral heredity a 
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little more in detail than we did in the last chapter, and 
it will then be obvious that a character becomes more 
and more fixed in the offspring, the more and more f uHj 
it is represented in the parents, grandparents, and more 
remote ancestors. Thus, according to the law, ofEspring 
receive a half of their heritage from, their parents, a 
quarter from their grandparents, and so forth. But of 
what is this half and this quarter made up? Obviously 
half of the parental half heritage, or a quarter in all, 
was received from their parents, and a quarter of a half, 
or an eighth in all, from their grandparents, and bo on; 
whilst, as regards the quarter heritage received by the 
offspring from their grandparents, a half of it, or an 
eighth in all, was received from their parents, and so 
on. By tracing back the heritages in this way, it is 
therefore possible to calculate the absolute amounts of 
any character or strain present in oSspring, as diatin- 
guished from the relative amounts; relative, that is, to 
those present in the parents and other ancestors. For 
instance, supposing the parents and parents only had 
been selected in respect of any particular character, the 
condition of the previous ancestors being entirely un- 
known, then, aa we have already seen, the offspring will 
exhibit these exceptional characters in only ,6 of their 
full strength, or will have regressed to this estent to- 
wards the general mean of the race. Supposing the 
grandparents have been selected in respect of the same 
characters, as well aa the parents, then Pearson * has 
calculated that the offspring will exhibit the characters 
in .8049 of their full strength; if the great-grand- 
parents also, then in .9027 of their strength; and if still 
*Pioc. Roy. Soc, Ixii. p. 388, 18»8. 
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three other generations back be selected, then in .9879 
of their full strength. That is to say, " after six gener- 
ationa of selection tho aelected individuals will, without 
further selectioDj, breed tme to the selected type 
within nearly 1 per cent, of its value." In fact, prac- 
tically all regression towards mediocrity will have been 
weeded out. Supposing now, some variety of a species 
which had been bred true to its varietal characters 
for only two generations were crossed with another 
variety of the same species which had been bred true 
to its characters for six, then the resulting offspring 
.8049 



would receive 
.9879 



parent, 



3 



= .4025 of the characters of one 



= . 4940 of those of the more thorough- 



bred parent, and .1035 of unkaown blood. Knowing 
as we do that many characters show little or no tend- 
ency to blend, it would not be very remarkable if the 
offspring resembled the more thoroughbred parent to 
the partial or almost complete exclusion of the ill bred. 
That is to aay, the one parent would prove itself 
strongly prepotent, simply through its characters hav- 
ing become fixed through inbreeding. 

Hyhridisaiion^ Though, m a rule, intercrossing be- 
tween different varieties of the same species tends to 
produce uniformity of character, yet it may also very 
frequently lead to the production of increased varia- 
bility, not only by the partial or complete absence of 
blending of the parental characters, but also by the ap- 
pearance of aeemingly fresh characters, due to rever- 
sion or some other cauae. 

Our knowledge of the laws governing hybridisation 
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is chiefly derived from observations on plants, for by 
reason of the ease and Bucceaa with which they are 
carried out, and the scientific and practical results ob- 
tained, these altogether outweigh the comparatively 
few observations which have been made on ammals. 
Though much of the evidence obtained is variable and 
contradictory, yet some of it has afforded resulta of 
striking lucidity. Especially is this the ease as regards 
what may be termed Mendel's Law of Hybridisation. 
Though discovered as long ago as 1865,* this important 
generalisation has passed almost unnoticed until the 
last year or two, when it was independently re-discov- 
ered and confirmed by De Yriea, by Correna, and by 
Tschermak. Mendel's observations extended over 
eight years, during which over 10,000 plants were ex- 
amined. Most of them were made iipon the different 
varieties of the pea, Pisum sativum. The varieties 
employed differed in respect of (1) the form of the ripe 
seeds, these being either nearly round, or angular and 
wrinkled; (2) the colour of the cotyledons, these being 
various shades of yellow or green; (3) the colour of the 
seed coat, this being either white, gray, or brown; (4) 
the form of the ripe poda, these being either simply in- 
flated, or deeply constricted between the seeds; (5) the 
colour of the unripe pods, this being yellow, or light to 
dark green ; (6) the position of the flowers, either axial 
or terminal; (7) the length of stem. 

On uniting each of these two differentiating char- 
acters by cross-fertilisation, the hybrids obtained in 
each case were found to resemble only one of their 

* Alihandl. d, naturforsch. Ver. in BrUnn, Bd. iv. 18fl5. Trana- 
latcd by W. Batesou tu J. Roy. Horticult. Soc, zxvl. p. 1, 1901. 
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parent forms, and to show little or bo trace of the 
other. The characters thus appearing were termed by 
Mendel dominant^ and the characters becoming latent 
in the process, recessive. In the nest generation, how- 
ever, the seeds from these dominant hybrids betrayed 
their mixed origin, for instead of maintaining the pure 
dominant character, on an average one out of every 
four of the plants or seeds obtained reverted to the re- 
cessive parent form. The foHowing are the actual 
nimibera of plants and seeds examined by Mendel in 
respect of the various differentiating characters above 
mentioned: 
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(1) 853 hybrids {gave 


7334 seed») . 


3.96:1 


<2) 258 
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8023 
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3.01:1 


(3) 925 








3.15:1 


(4) 1187 








8.95:1 


(6} 680 








2.82 : 1 


(8) 858 








S.14:l 


{7)1064 ' 








3.84:1 

McBQ 2.98:1 



It will be seen that the proportion of 3:1 is fairly 
evenly maintained in respect of all the characters ob- 
served. 

The observations on the next and succeeding genera- 
tions afforded an even more remarkable result than this, 
for they proved that the recessive forms obtained in the 
second generation were absolutely pure. Thus the 
seeds obtained by cro.gsing them araougst each other, 
or by self -fertilisation, yielded offspring which never 
showed any trace of the dominant grand-parental char- 
acters. The dominant forms, on the other hand, which 
of course iwere self-fertilised, underwent a further split- 
ting up. A third of them yielded plants which in su" 
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sequent generations proved tbemselves to be pure domi- 
nant forms, wliilat two thirds of them still retained 
tkeir hybrid nature, as was shown by their yielding, in 
the next generation, recessive and dominant forma in 
the proportion of 1:3. The gradual resolution of the 
original hybrid forma into pure parental forma may be 
represented diagrammatically thus,* ifc being assumed 
that 64 hybrids with yellow cotyledons had been pro- 
duced by the crossing of parental forms having respect- 
ively green and yellow cotyledons. 

Parents I. Qen. II. Qen. m. Gen. 
green "1 ( 16 green 16 green 

, 8 green I 

33 yellow i i lb jellotr 

48^ I-** 1 8 yellow 



j*11dw 



$4 yellow 



IV. Qen. V. Gen. 



16 green 
S j;reen 
4 green 



16 gretn 
H green 
4 green 

f 2 xjeen 



LIS' 



1 8 yellow 4 4 yellow (hy.) 



[4 yellow 



I S yellow 
4 yelloi^ 



I & yellow S yellow 

US yellow 18 yellow Ifi yellow 18 yellow 



Wo see that of the plants produced by crossing the 
original 64 yellow hybrids haphazard amongst them- 
selves, a quarter are of the pure green form, a quarter 
of the pure yellow form, and a half of them hybrids 
with the yellow character dominating. On crossing 
these hybrids among themselves, we see that in each 
subsequent generation their number is reduced by half, 
till in the seventh generation only 1 of the original 64 
I hybrids would be still remaining. 
^B The explanation of this result was clearly laid down 
^Bby Mendel, he supposing that the cross-bred plant pro- 
^Hiduced pollen grains and ovules, each of which bore only 
^Bione of the alternative varietal characters, and not both. 
^^ If D and R represent the two characters present in dif- 

' * Modified from Correna (Ber. d. deutsch. bot. GeBell., xvU, 

p. 163, 1900, 
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ferent ovules of the hybrids, and d and r those in pol- 
len grains, then on crossing these hybrids haphazard, 
the germ cells giving rise to the next generation will 
unite so as to form Dd + Dr + dR -\-Rr, lHow Men- 
del found that it was perfectly immaterial whether the 
dominant character belonged to the male or the female 
plant, and so it follows that we should get twice as 
many similar hybrid forma (i?r and dB) as of pure 
dominant or pure recessive. 

If parental forms possessing two or more differentiat- 
ing characters be crossed, the law of alternative herit- 
age continues to bold, though it necessarily becomes 
somewhat more complicated. For inatanccj Mendel 
crossed seed parents with round aeeda (A), and yellow 
cotyledons (B), with pollen from plants having angular 
seeds (a), and green cotyledons (b). The hybrids 
would therefore consist of plants with germ cells hav- 
ing the characters AB, Ab^ Ba^ and ah. Theae hybrids, 
on crossing haphazard, would yield the following; 

{AB + M ^Ba+ aby = ^'5* + A%* +2A*Bb + %AJS*a + 
38 35 05 60 



4ABJ64.S J«6' 
138 67 



m 28 



m 



The figures imdemeath indicate the actual numbera 
of plants obtained by Mendel from the 556 seeds 
yielded by the 15 original hybrid plants. The average 
numbers with two, three, and four characters are re- 
spectively 34j 65, and 138, or very nearly in the theo- 
retical proportion of 1;2:4, 

Mendel even took the immenee trouble to cross 
parents differing in respect of three characters, and he 
found that the offspring of the resulting hybrids with 
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3, 4, Sjand 6 characters were on an average reapectlvely 
as 10 : 19 : 43 : 78j or very nearly aa 1: 2: -t: 8. He 
also confirmed his law by some observations on Phase- 
olus vulgaris and P. nanus, but the crossings of P. 
nanus 9 with P. multiflorus gave only a partial result, 
whilst those on Hieracium did not agree at all. In the 
light of the hybridisation experiments of Kolreuter, 
Giirtnerj and otberSj Mendel recognised that his law was 
by no means univeraally applicable. It obviously can 
only apply to cases of esclnsive inheritance, and not to 
those of blended or mixed inheritance. 

De Vriea * has made similar observations to those of 
Mendel upon varieties of no leas than 15 different 
species of plants, and in every case found that the pro- 
portion of recessive forms obtained in the second gen- 
eration was approximately the theoretical 25 per cent. 
When the observations were continued through other 
generations, the results likewise agreed with theory. 
Tschermak f repeated Mendel's observations upon 
the different varieties of Pisum saiii'Um, and with 
some of them obtained a similar result. However, 
he found that in some other cases X the law did 
not hold. Correns § also experimented with varie- 
ties of the pea, and he found that whilst some of 
the characters obeyed Mendel's law, others, such as 
the colour of the skin of the seed, did not. He ob- 
tained a similar result 1[ on crossing Maithiola incana 

*Ber, d. deutsch. Botan. Ctesell., xviil. p. 83, 1000. Trinslatlon 
in J. Roy. Horticult. Soc. xiv. p. 243, 1901. 

fBor. d. deutsch. But. Gea.. xvlii. p. S33, 1900. 

tBer. d. deutscli. Bot. Qes., lii. p. 85, 1901; aUa Zeitschr. f. 
d. landwr. VflraucheweBen io Oesterr,, Hi. p. 4G5, 1900. 

§Bcr. d. deutsch. Bot. Gea., xvlii. p. 168, 1800. 

l[Bot. Centnilb., IzxLiv. p. 97, 1900. 
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and M. glabra. Thus some of the characters, such as 
the colour o£ the flower petala, reniained fixed in the 
hybrids. Also, on the whole, the hybrids had a greater 
resemblance to the female than to the male parent, 
la the second generation flowers of new colours, viz., 
white and red, appeared, in addition to the yellow-white 
and violet flowers exhibited by the parents. Correns 
also made a number of crosses between undoubted 
species (e. g.^ Cirsmm palustre + spinosissimum, 
Achillea macrophylla + moschaia, Carex echinata +, 
fontida, etc.) and he is doubtful whether one of these 
hybrids showed a single really dominant character. It 
was quite obvious that almost all the characters which 
served to differentiate the parents were present, in 
greater or less degree, in the hybrids. Correns con- 
cludes, therefore, that almost without exception the 
domination of a character shows itself only in crosses 
between varieties, whilst the hybrids of true species 
show the characters of both species, though in dimin- 
ished degree. 

It has been pointed out by Weldon * that Mendel's 
results are partly vitiated by the fact that he quite neg- 
lected the ancestry of the plants with which he started 
his cross-fertilisations. Weldon also adduces a con- 
siderable body of evidence to show that the separation 
of the seed characters into definite dominant and re- 
cessive types by no means invariably holds good. The 
ofFspriug of cross-bred peas may continue to contain a 
large percentage of intermediate forms, even as long aa 
25 generations after the crossing.f 

•BiometricEi, 1. p, 298, 1903. 

*For furtlier evidence concerning the Law see Report to Evolution 
Committee of Royal Society liy Miss Saxmdera and W. Bateaon, 1902, 
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According to Darwin, variability is especially induced 
if mongrela are repeatedly crossed with either pure 
parent form, whilst the eroasing of different epeciea 
may lead to much wider variation than the crossing of 
varieties. The hybrids produced on the first cross are, 
as a rule, fairly constant in their characters, but if these 
hybrids be crossed again, or crossed with either pure 
parent fomn^ then a very considerable variability may 
result. " He who wishes," says Kolreuter, " to obtain 
an endless number of varieties from hybrids, should 
cross and recross them." * Again Darwin f says that 
cross-bred animals " for breeding are found utterly 
useless J for though they may themselves be uniform in 
character, they yield during many generations aston- 
ishingly diversified offspriug." Iiideed it would seem 
that entirely new characters may be produced by this 
meang. Por inatance, Kolreuter says that hybrids in 
the genus Mirdbilis vary almost infinitely, and he de- 
scribes new and singular characters in the seeds, an- 
thers, and cotyledons. Professor Lecoq also asserts 
that many of the hybrids from Mirahilis jalapa and 
muliiflora might easily be mistaken for distinct species. 
Again, Herbert t has described certain hybrid Rhodo- 
dendrons as being imlike all others in foliage, just as if 
they were a separate species. 

According to Focke,§ the hybrid may be related to 
the parent forma in three different ways: (1) there may 



* " Animals and Plants," ii. p. 254, 
tC. c,, Ii. p. 74. 

t Science Progress, vol. vil. p. 185, 1898. 
^■•Die PfiiitiKen-Mischlingon," Berlin, 18S1, 
maun, " Germ Plaara," p. 2B1. 
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be a strict mean in all parts; (2) the paternal or mater- 
nal characters may predominate; (3) the paternal char- 
acters may predominate in some parts of the hybrid, 
and the maternal in othera. The first-mentioned con- 
dition is by far the ii^iost frequent. For instance, Kol- 
renter states that the hybrid between Nicotiana rustica 
9 and N. paniculata S (two species of tobacco plant) 
is exactly intermediate between the parent forms. On 
the other hand, the hybrid between N. paniculata 9 
and N. vincoefiora i bears so close a resemblance to 
the second of these species that the cbaraetors of N, 
paniculata can hardly be recognised at all. An in- 
stance of the third clasa is occasionally found in the 
cross between N, rusttca 9 and N. paniculatu 3 , the 
blossoms resembling one parent species, and the leaves 
the other. Again, ililardet * has obtained a series of 
non-separating crosses by the union of Fragaria, RubuSf 
etc. They resembled either the male or the female 
parent. De Vries f baa obtained a similar result with 
CEnothera muricata 9 X biennis, which displayed the 
paternal character. Crosses between CEnothera La- 
marckiana 9 and 0. nanella i gave progeny which 
always displayed two types, the niatemal and paternal, 
but these occurred in very varying ratios. Crosses of 
0. lata 9 and 0. Lamarckiana $ also yielded progeny 
of both parental types. 

Plant hybrids are of considerably more frequent oc- 
currence in nature than animal hybrids, and, by virtue 
of the fertUity which they often posseBS are of dia- 

* Mem. 8oc. 8c. Phya. ct. Nat. Bordeaux, vol. Iv. p. 1, 1894, 
f Ber, d, deutsch. Bol. Ges., xviit. p. 4S5, IMO. TraTuiatitm in 
J. Roy. Hort. Soc.. SIT. p. 349, 1801. 
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tiiict importance aa a source of variations. Thus Ben- 
nett,* in a paper on Hybridity in Plants, makes tke fol- 
lowing remark: "There seemis, ho'wever, scarcely to be 
room for doubt that in some of our abundant wild 
genera, such as EubuSf Salix^ and Hieraciumf hybridity 
is not uncommon in nature. It has long been known 
that in some genera^ such as Passiflora, and in some 
Orchidea?, the ovules appeal to be even more readily 
fertilised by pollen of a different species. W, Foeke 
now states that this is also the ease with the species of 
Lilium belonging to the group hulbiferum, and mth 
some species of Ilenierocallis; and J. H. Wilaon affirms 
the same respecting the Cape genus Albuca, also belong- 
ing to the Liliaeese," Again, Rolfe f states that Nar- 
cissus ineomparahilis is known to be wild in Franccj and 
that Herbert found that on crossing a daffodil with pol- 
len of N. poeticus, the seedlings yielded flowers identi- 
cal with those of N. ineomparahilis. Similarly, by 
crossing the Daffodil with the Jonquil, Herbert suc- 
ceeded in producing N, odorus. Again, Engleheart 
has proved the hybrid origin of N. biflorus by crossing 
JV^. poeticus with the pollen of N. iazeila, he obtain- 
ing seedlings identical with wild forms. Also he 
reconstructed N. pulcheUus 8alisb., by crossing 
N, iriandrus with the Jonquil, the seedlings proving 
absolutely identical with the wild plant. Further 
" Digiiaiis supplies Bome wild hybrids whose origin has 
been artificially demonstrated. For example, D. pur- 
purascens, Roth, has been reconstructed by crossing 
and recrossing D. luiea and D. purpurmi and D. mediaj 

*Nat, 8cl., vol. ii, p. 208. 

f ,1. Roy. HorticuU. Soc., xkIt. p. 181, IftOO. 
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Roth, m the same way from D. purpurea and Z>. 
bigutt (grandiflora) . . . D. amhigua has also been 
crossed with D. purpurea and with D, lanata, in each 
case yielding hvhrida which also occur wild." 

Rolfe also records that Wichura succeeded in raising 
artificially no less than eight hybrid willows identical 
with those which had long been kno\m in the wild state, 
and Linton has added at least six others. For instancej 
Salix rubra waa obtained by crossing S. purpurea with 
the pollen of S^ vi?ninalis. 

Kenier is of the opinion that species may he produced 
by hybridisation. In his " Natural History of Plants " 
he gives instances of these hybrid races. To quote 
Rolfe, " A hybrid between Medicago falcata and sativOj 
known as M. media, is widely cultivated as a fodder 
plant, and is propagated from seed. Salvia beionicce- 
folia, a hybrid from 8, nemorosa and nuians, is as com- 
mon as its parents in grassland in Central Hungary. 
Beiula alpestriSf a hybrid between B. alba and nana^ is 
abundant in the Jura, Scandinavia, and in IS^orth Russia, 
here and there whole copses of it being found. Nigri- 
iella 8uaveohn$, a hybrid between N. angusiifolia and 
Oymnadenia eonopsea, is abundarit in aome Swiss locali- 
ties, hundreds of plante sometimes oceiirring in a single 
meadow. Hybrids between the Primrose and Cowslip 
occur in thousands in upland meadows in the Eastern 
Alpa." 

Again, in some localities in the Tyrol the hybrid 
Bhododendron intermedium exists side by side witli its 
parent forms, R. ferrugineum and R. hirsuium, it 
sometimes being commoner than they are. Also it 
seeds freely, and cornea true to seed, and so fulfils all 
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tlie requirements of a species. The same is true of 
Salvia sylvestris, a hybrid from S. nmwrosa and pra- 
ien&iSf which abounds in dry meadows all over the low 
country south of Vienna, and of Nuphar intermedium, 
a hybrid from N, luieum and pumilum, which occurs in. 
the Black Forest, Russia, Sweden, and other localities. 
It appears that a hybrid is sometimes found in company 
with one parent only, or with otie in one locality and 
both in another ; or sometimes even where , both are 
absent. 

Kerner estimated that something like a thousand 
natural hybrids have been found in Europe during the 
last forty years, but of these hybrids only a fraction 
survive and multiply. 

As regards artificial hybrids, Hurst * haa compiled a 
list of genera from various autJiorities, and from his 
own observations, and he finds that 91 distinct genera 
are recorded in which fertile hybrids are known. In 
only three, viz., Kibes, Polemonium, and Digitalis, were 
the hybrids all quite infertile, and in none of them had 
many experiments been made. 

Hurst also remarks that " during the past seven years 
Mr. Reginald Yoimg has been crossing inter se some 30 
distinct species and 53 distinct hybrids in the genua 
Paphiopedilum (Pfitz), and has . . . careftilly recorded 
no less than 849 crosses. Of these, taken together, 
80.3 per cent, have proved fertile, i. e., produced good 
seeds. Of 363 crosses between distinct species, 95 per 
cent, were fertile. This seems to show that in this 
genus crosses between distinct species are abnost, if not 
quite, as fertile as crosses between varieties of the same 
* J. Boy. Horticult. 8oc., xziv. p. 90, IQOO. 
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species; while in crosses in which a hybrid waa eon.- 
cemed in the parentage, out of 586, only 73,5 per cent 
proved fertile, showing that crosses with hybrids, 
though fertile to a high degree, are yet rather less fer- 
tile than crosses between species. . . A further analysis 
of the figures shows that while hybrids crossed with the 
pollen of pure species give 91.8 per cent, fertile, yet. 
pure species croaaed with the pollen of hybrids give but 
60 per cent. fertUo." That is to say, the decline in the 
fertility of the hybrids is due in a large measure to the 
loB9 of power in the pollen of the hybrids. This decline 
in power of the male element has been noticed before 
in other plants by Darwin, Focke, and others. 

Rinipau * has made series of experiments on the 
crossing of some of our common agricultural plants, and, 
amongst other results, obtained ten artificial and nine 
natural hybrids in wheat, and two artificial and six 
natural hybrids ia barley. His most striking result of 
all was to obtain a fertile hybrid between wheat and 
rye, plants belonging to different genera. Again, 
Hurst states f that amongst Orchids no less than 150 
bigeneric crosses are recorded. Bigeneric hybrids have 
also been recorded t between Philfisia and Lapigsna, 
between VrceoUna and SuchariSf between numerous 
genera of GosnoraccfG, etc. Finally a cross has been 
described § from Digitalis ambigua (Scrophulariaceje) 
by pollen of Sinningia speciosa (Gesneraceee) ; i. e., a 
binordinal hybrid. 



* " Kreutzungaproductelandwirth. Cultur-pflanzen," Berlin. 1891. 

f Lo6. eit. 

t Nivture, vol lilv. p. 447, 1901, 

gMaund's " Botaalc GaideD." v. p. 46B. 
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^ yn members of the Animal Kingdom very few ex- 
tensive and systematic crossing experiments have been 
made. The moat complete are thoae of Standfuss,* on 
various racea and species among the Lepidoptera. 
Standfuss' general conclusion is that on crossing the 
normal form of a speciea with a gradually formed local 
race of the same species, a series of more or less inter- 
mediate forrag results. For example, on crosaing GalU- 
morpha dominula i with the variety persona 9 , the 
issue reanlting were of a very variable form, more or 
less intermediate, but somewhat more closely resem- 
bling the type than the variety. In the reciprocal 
cross, the insects, on the whole, also came nearer to C 
dominula than to the variety, but not so much as be- 
fore. When species were crossed Standfuas found that 
the hybrid form lay between the extreme parental 
forms, but was not strictly intermediate. Arguing 
from his experiments on crossing various species of 
Saturnia, Standfuss concludes that the adult offapring 
are more similar to the male parent than to the female, 
the extent of approximation depending on the relative 
age of the two species. Crosses of the male hybrids 
with the parent forms were in some cases proved to be 
fertile, and hence there is no reaaon why auch forma 
should not establish themselves under natural condi- 
tions. Thua Dr, Dixey, in a very good resume of 
Standfuss' researches,! says with reference to these hy- 
brids, " Since the product of this kind of croasing is not 
found to ahow a complete reversion to the type of the 
female parent, it ia possible that the existence of vari- 

*■' Handbuch der paiaartischen Gross. Schmetterlinge," Jena, 1886. 
f adence Piogx., vol. vll. p, 185, 1808. 
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ouB mtermediate forms in such genera as MeKttisa, 
Zygcerui, and Agrotis may be accounted for in this man- 
ner. Cases of simple pairiDg between distinct species 
of the two former genera have been observed by the 
author [Standfuss] in nature." 

Upon Echinoids, the author has made numerous 
crosses and reciprocal crosses.* Eight species were 
worked with, and of the 66 possible crosses, 41 were at- 
tempted. Of these, 22 yielded larvae of 8 days' growth. 
In only one cross did any of the larvse incline towards 
the paternal type, and the majority of those then ob- 
tained were more or less intermediate. In nine other 
crosses also they were more or less intermediate in char- 
acter, whilst in the remaining twelve they were of the 
maternal type. A few of the larvse exhibited char- 
acters which were not present in either parent. 

Upon members of the Mammalian and Avian King- 
doms, a very large number of crossing experiments 
have been made, and frequently with success, bnt the 
observations are not sufficiently extensive to admit of 
generalisations. The most interesting experiments of 
recent years are those of Professor Ewart, upon zebra 
hybrids. t By crosaxng marea of various sizes (11 to 15 
hands) with a zebra stallion, nine hybrids were obtained 
altogether. Also Professor Ewart had in his possession 
three hybrids out of zebra mares, one having for his 
sire a donkey, whilst the other two were sired by ponies. 
The hybrids showed a " curious blending of characters, 
derived apparently partly from their actual and partly 



•Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc.. 1898. B. p. 48S, and Axch. i. fintwick- 
eluDganieclifiTiik., Bd. ix. p. 4fiB. 1900. 
f '" ThePenycuik Ejpeiliuenta." 
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from their remote ancestors. . . Some of the hybrids 
in make and disposition strongly suggest their zebra 
aire, others their respective dams; but even the most 
zebra-like in form are utterly unlike their sire in their 
markings." In some respects, also, the hybrids were 
intermediate between their parents. 

As to the causes of the different relationships be- 
een parental and hybrid characters, we are almost 
entirely in the dark. Weismann has endeavoured to 
accoxmt for them on his theory of the germ-plasm, but 
his esplanation ia purely theoretical and from its nature 
incapable of experimental verification. The observa- 
tions of the author on sea-urchin hybrids, and of Pro- 
fessor Ewart on crosses between varieties of rabbits, 
throw a Httle light on the subject, for they show that 
the characters of the hybrids may be considerably in- 
fluenced by the seasonal condition of the parental sex- 
cells, and thereby seem to indicate that the eompara- 
ive degrees of nutrition of the sex-cells, and perhaps 
also of their constituent parts, may be a very Important 
factor. One should also bear in mind that, aa was 
demonstrated by Mendel in the case of certain plant 
hybrids, some of the parental characters may remain 
latent in the hybrid offspring, and only reveal their 
resence in subsequent generations. The existence of 
latency is also shown by secondary sexual characters. 
In every female all the secondary male characters, and 
in every male all the secondary female characters, ap- 
parently exist in a latent state, ready to be evolved 
under certain conditions, such as the removal of the 
ivaries or testes. The variability of hybrids may there- 
fore be due not only to their having received varying 
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and unequal amounts of the different characters from 
their parentSj to these either partially or entirely refus- 
ing to blendj but also to some of the characters recelTed 
remaining latent, or to characters latent in the parents 
revealing themselves in the offspring. 

Sports. Instances of so-called sports^ or suddenly 
occurring aberrant variations, have been given in the 
second chapter, but nothing wa3 said of their origin. To 
what are we to attribute this? Are they to be regarded 
as Dormal, only somewhat exaggerated, variations, or 
are they something essentially different? The more 
general opinion probably inclines to the latter view, as 
there are several facts which it is diiBcult to reconcile 
with the former. It is said, for instance, that sports, 
aa distinguished from varieties, are much more stable; 
that they may be transmitted to successive generations 
with considerable persistence and in undiminiahed 
strength. Galton has suggested * that whilst organ- 
isma showing ordinary variations are grouped round one 
" position of organic stability," towards which the off- 
spring in the next generation tend to regress, sports are 
centred roimd a different position of stability,, and are 
not merely a strained modification of the original type. 
They therefore have little tendency to revert to this 
original type, but are capable of propagating their 
freshly acquired characters more or leas undiminished, 
and so giving rise to fresh races. Galton considers that 
the results which he has obtained in his detailed study 
of human finger-prints f afford strong evidence in sup- 
port of his view. These patterns, formed by the papil- 

* Vide " Natural Inheritance," p. 30; aiso "Mind," p. 3S3, 1894. 
tPiiil. Trnna. 1881, B. 
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lary ridges on the bulbs of the fingers, are the most per- 
sistent of all the external characters that have yet been 
examined. They are found to fall in three definite and 
widely different classes. Each of these is a true race 
in the sense in which that word was defined, transitional 
forms being rare and the typical forma being frequent. 
Qalton thinks that the continual appearance of these 
■well-marked and very distinct pattema proves the 
reality of the alleged positions of organic stability, 

A clear distinction between sports and varieties seems 
to show itself also amongst the Lepidoptera. Thus 
Standfuss * found that when a sport is crossed ivith its 
parent form, the issue is sharply divided in both sexes 
into specimens resembling either the sport or the nor- 
mal form. There are no true iatermediate forms^ 
though occasionally forms are observed in which the 
characters are imsymmetrieally njised. When the nor- 
mal form of a species is crossed with a gradually formed 
local race, however, a series of intermediate forms is 
obtained. We have seen also that De Vries, in his ex- 
periments on plants, claims to have found a wide dif- 
ference between mere varieties, and true sports such as 
were obtained from CEnothem Lamarckiana. 

As already mentioned, sports have been stated to be 
much more persistent in propagating their aberrant 
characters than normal varieties, but the evidence in 
favour of STich a generalised statement is quite in- 
sufficient. There are certainly a few instances which 
Btrongly support it, but there are a good many more 
which entirely fail to do so. Of the former, the in- 



' HaDdbucb der p&l&artischen Gioss-Schmetterliiige," Jeoa, 
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stances of the ancon or otter sheep * and japanned or 
black-sliouldcred peacocks,t quoted by Darwin, are tlie 
moat striking. The originator of the aneon breed of 
sheep was a single ram, born in Massachusetts in 1791. 
Aneon rams and ewes invariably produced ancon off- 
spring, whilst when crossed with other breeds the off- 
spring resembled either parentj and only very excep- 
tionally yielded intermediate forms. Japanned pea- 
cocks, which differ conspicuously from the common 
peacock in colouring, appear suddenly in flocks of the 
common kind. Though smaller and weaker birds, they 
have been known in two instances to increase, and finally 
extinguish the previously existing breed. They would 
therefore seem to have been strongly prepotent. 

That sports may be no more transmissible than other 
variations seems to be true in the case of polydac- 
tylism, for Dr. Struthers asserts that cases of non- 
inheritance and of the first appearance of additional 
digit-s in unaffected families are much more frequent 
than eases of inheritance.^ Again, Galton regards aa 
eports the mental arithmeticians and eminent musi- 
cians who are occasionally born into families which in 
previous generations have shown no signs of such ex- 
ceptional characters. Though these characters may 
be transmitted to descendants, yet this ia the excep- 
tion, and not the rule. The subservience of sports 
to the law of hereditary transmission is well shown 
by some observations of Standfuss on Lepidop- 
tera. In 1888 a normal female Aglia tau was crossed 

* " Animals and Plants," I. p, 104. 
fi. c.i. p. 305. 
%L.e.,i.p.4m. 
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with a dark aberrant form or sport of this speciea, 
Aglia lugens, which had been interbred for two genera- 
tions. In 1889 some of tte lugenSj both male and 
female, obtained from this cross, were crossed with 
noraial tau specimens. About half the offspring ob- 
tained resembled one parent and half the other, inter- 
mediate forms being absent. On breeding some of the 
1889 9 and 3 lugens together, however, their oif- 
Bpring cODBisted of about 36 per cent, of tau, and 64 per 
cent, of lugens forms. In 1890 some of these lugens 
were bred together, and their offspring consisted almost 
entirely of lugens, only 11 per cent, being of the tau 
foraa. In this latter case, therefore, both parents and 
all four grandparents were lugens; in the 1889 off- 
Bpring, both parents but only two grandparents, and in 
the 1888 offspring only one parent and two grand- 
parents. 

If sports be of an essentially different nature to nor- 
mal variations, as the somewhat insufficient evidence 
available may perhaps be taken to indicate, how ia it 
that thoy arise? Apparently they occur spontaneously, 
but doubtless some exciting cause must exist, invisible 
thoTigli it may be. The artificial production of mon- 
sters seems to throw some light on the subject, and 
hence a brief reference to them may be made. These 
monsters or malformations probably differ from sports 
only in degree, and not in kind. Hence, if the means 
adopted for their artificial production are such as may 
occur under natural conditions, it seems possible, and 
even probable, that sports themselves may owe their 
origin to similar agencies. For instance, Dareste, as 
long ago as 1877, described, nimierous experiments on 
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the effects of placing fowla' eggs vertically instead of 
horizontallj during development, of keeping them 
sligbtlj above or below the normal temperature of incu- 
bation, of heating different parts of the egg unequally, 
and of modifying the conditions of respiration by var- 
nishing part of the shell.* Various considerable mal- 
formations were produced, but these were more or less 
the same, whatever the conditions that produced them. 
Professor AVindle^t who has extended these investiga- 
tions and determined the effects of various other 
agencies, as electricity and magnetismj on development, 
came to a similar conclusion. He considered that these 
disturbing agents act, in the majority of cases, on that 
part of the developing organisation which is concerned 
with the formation of the vascular system of the em- 
bryo^ and so indirectly produce the malformations oh- 
served. 

The suggested connection between considerable mal- 
f ormationa and sports has not as yet been borne out by 
Dareste's researches, although observations have been 
made with the object of fiading it. In these observa- 
tions the conditions found to produce considerable mal- 
formations were reduced In strength, in the hope of 
thereby obtaining only slight anomalies, compatible 
with continued existence and the procreation of off- 
spring. Unfortunately the domestic fowl, which was 
invariably made use of, is unsuitable for such observa- 
tions. The type is so diversified that the experimenter 
who obtains some variety can never be certain whether 

* " Recljerches aur la Productiaa artifldelle des Monatrosites," 
Paris, 1877; second edition, 1891. 
fProc. Birminghain PJiU. Soc., vU. p. 280, 1880. 
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it should be attributed to the conditions of experiment, 
or to some physiological cause arising in the egg itself. 
To teat this question with some chance of succeas, the 
eggs of some species which varies but little ought to 
be employed; e. g.^ some wild species. But in this case 
it would be very difficult to obtain sufficient material. 

In. the case of certain. Ixjpidoptera, howeveij the arti- 
ficial production of sports has been successfully accom- 
plished by Standfuss.* By keeping the pupsB of V. 
cardui (Painted Lady) at a high temperature for a 
short period, he succeeded in producing a small number 
of specimens of the aberrant form elymi, a form which 
is occasionally found under natural conditions. Again 
a low temperature, acting on pupffi of F. to (Peacock), 
produced a variety ab. fscheri^ which exhibits a reduc- 
tion in the nmnber of the blue scales on both fore and 
hind wings. In these and other characters there 
seemed to be an approach to the type of V. urtica. 
These and other observations seem to justify Standfuss' 
conclusion that many of the aberrations occurring in 
nature may likewise have arisen through the influence 
of abnormal temperature conditions. 

TeUgony. The term klegontf, or so called infection 
of the germ, is applied to certain cases apparently show- 
ing the influence of a previous fertilisation on the 
structure of the subsequent offspring. The test case, 
always quoted in support of the existence of this phe- 
nomenon, is that of Lord Morton's mare. This animal 
bore a hybrid to a quagga, and subsequently produced 
two colts by a Black Arabian horse. These colts, both 
in the hair of their manes, their partial dun colour, and 
•The Entomologist, voL iivllL p. 145, 1895. 
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striping on the legs, strongly resembled the quagga. 
Other cases have been quoted in support of this phe- 
nomenon, but it is unnecessary to mention them here, 
for none of them are absolutely convincing. The 
reader who wishes for details of these caaes should eon- 
Bult a useful paper by Finn.* In his Penyeuik experi- 
ments, Professor Ewart has made a niunber of attempts 
to obtain evidence of the phenomenon, but so far with 
entirely negative results. Sir Everett Millais made a 
considerably larger series of experiments, on a variety 
of animals, but was equally unauceesaf ul. Many Ger- 
man breeders also believe telegony as yet unproveu. 
Finally, Professor Pearson t has shown that exact 
statistical examination of appropriate data gives no 
support whatever to the hypothesis. Pearson's method 
of testing the question was to determine whether 
younger children are more closely correlated to 
their parents in respect of some character such as 
stature, than older children. Supposing the male 
parent were able to exert any influence on the ma- 
ternal tissues, and so indirectly on the oflfspring, 
then clearly this influence would be greater for the 
younger children than for the older children. As 
Pearson recognises, it is possible that telegony, if it 
occurs at all, is due to the abnormal preservation of the 
male sex cells of an earlier union, and in such a case his 
method would afford no evidence one way or the other. 
Probably, therefore, no such thing as telegony exists. 
In any case it is so exceedingly rare that, as a possible 
source of variations, it may be neglected. 

*Nat. fid.. Tol. ill. p. 486. 
f Proc Roy. Soc., li. p, 273. 
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PaHhEnogenesis. We saw in the last chapter that 
Weismann regarded sexual reproduction as a poteut 
factor in the production of variations, in that it af- 
forded inexhaustible supplies of fresh combinations of 
the individual variations already represented in the 
mingling germ-plasms. We should accordingly con- 
clude that when such sexual union is wanting, as in 
parthenogenetieally produced animalsj the amount of 
variation will bo smaller, and that parent and offspring 
will more closely resemble each other. The evidence 
upon this point is exceedingly slight, but what there is 
perhaps tends rather to support this deduction. Thus 
Weismann made a series of observations, extending 
over eight years, upon a small ostracod, Cypris reptans. 
This organism exists as two well-marked varieties, one 
being coloured yellow, with five small green spots on 
each side of the shell, and the other seemingly dark 
green, owing to the great enlargement of these spots.* 
Both varieties are produced parthenogenetieally in the 
neighbourhood of Freiburg, males never being found. 
Females of each variety were isolated, fed well, and 
allowed to multiply for many generations. It waa 
found that " the descendants of the same mother re- 
sembled one another aa well as the parent with which 
the experiment began, even aa regards minute details 
of the markings. The differences were mostly as small 
as those which may be observed in identical human 
twins." Even after many generations no modification 
showed itself, so that colonies were obtained which 
could not bo distinguished from their ancestors 40 gen- 
erations back. In three different instances, however, 
» " Gena-Plflsm," p. 34i. 
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eome of the dark green varietj appeared in broods 
the typical ;yellow variety, and in one instance eome of 
the yellow variety in broods of the dark green. These 
Budden transformations could not have been due to ex- 
ternal circumstances, as the two forms appeared in the 
Bame aquaria, under precisely the same conditions. 
Weismann attributes them to reversion. ^^ 

Evidence telling in the opposite direction to Wei^^ 
manu's lias recently been obtained by Warren,* and as 
it is based on exact statistical measurements, one is in- 
clined at first sight to attach greater weight to it. The 
observations consisted in measurements of the total 
length of body to base of spine, and of the length of the 
protopodite of the second antenna of the right side, in 
23 female Daphnia magna, and their 96 partheno- 
geneticaUy produced offspring. As these auimala con- 
tinue to grow throughout life, the second dimension 
was expressed in terms of the first, before calculating 
its variability. Its error of mean square, or standard 
deviation, was found to be 3.23 in the mothers, and 
2.95 in the offspring. That is to say, the offspring were 
distinctly more variable than the mothers, and even the 
offspring of a single mother were foimd to be on an 
average more variable than all the mothers put to- 
gether. As the mothers had in a way been selected, 
only those which produced offspring being chosen, the 
daughters would be expected to be somewhat more vari- 
able, but in any case the variability was considerable. 
Again, it was found that the coefficient of correlation 
between mother and offspring was .446, whilst the co- 
efficient of regression of offspring on mothers was .619. 
♦Proc Boy. Soc, Irv, p. 164, 1899. 
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Now it has already been found, in the case of Btatnre in 
man, that the correlation between mid-parent (i. e., 
mean between male and transmuted female) and ofi- 
epring ia .424, and the regression of offlspring on mid- 
parents .6 J* hence Warren's values seem to show that 
the parthenogenetic mother acta as a mid-parent to her 
offspring, and not as a single parent, and also that these 
offspring exhibit regression towards the mean race type, 
just as sesually produced individuals do. As Warren 
himself points out, however, his evidence is not con- 
clusive. Thus the number of individuals measured 
was comparatively smallj and also it would seem that 
Daphnia ia a very unreliable organism to work with. 
It is so exceedingly sensitive to its environmental con- 
ditions t — very considerable variations being produced 
by comparatively slight changes — that these data de- 
rived from it can only be accepted with considerable 
reserve. 

A further series of observations was made by War- 
ren if upon Aphides (Hyalopterus trirhodus). Sixty 
parents and their 3G8 cliildren were measured, and also 
30 grandparents and their 291 grandchildren, War- 
ren found that the coefficients of parental and grand- 



*It has been stated in the prerious chapter that the co&fQcleiits of 
correlation and of regreaaion between single parent and ofTaprlng are 
practically the same thing, and are equal to .8. The coefficient 
of correlation between mid-parent and offspring is, however, 
i\/i X .Z — .434, becauae the raid-parent, toeing the mean of two 
parents. Is less variable than the single parents {in the proportion of 

1 to — 7ft). The coefficient of regreaaion of oflapring on mid-parents, 

is, however, twice that of offspring on a single parent, t. e,, ia .6. 
\ViiU Q. J. Microsc. 8ci., vol. xliii. p. 199. 1900. 
i Bioraetrika, i. p. 1S9, IflOK. 
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parental correlation showed no marked difference from 
those obtained in sexual reproduction, just as in tlae 
case of hia daphnia observations. If anything, there 
was a decrease in the correlation, on passing fron^_ 
Bexiial to parthenogenetic forms, rather than the ii»^| 
crease we should expect. However, the variability of 
the individuals of a brood waa found to be only about 
60 per cent, of the racial variability; i.e., distinctly leaa 
than in sexual reproduction. Also the mean coefficient 
of fraternal correlation for aphis and daphnia was .66, 
or considerably higher than the mean value of .4.5 ob- 
tained by Pearson * for fraternal correlation among 
sexual forms. Warren's general conclusion may be 
summed up in the words: " The question as to whether 
we have a real difFerence between parthenogenetic and 
sexual offspring can only be decided by furtlier investi- 
gation both on aphis and other forms.'* In the light of 
Weiamann's observations, which were carried on for 
such a number of generations, we seem entitled to con- 
clude that probably a real difference will be found to 
exist between them. 

Arguing partly from Warren's observations, and 
partly from others of hia own, Professor Pearson f has 
come to the conclusion that, " whatever be the function 
of aex in evolution, it is not the production of greater 
variability." Thus he saya that the individual contains 
in itself a variability which is SO to DO per cent, of the 
variability of the race, and which it can exhibit quite 
independently of sex^ial union, e, g.y as in this case of 
parthenogenesis. As instances of individual varia- 

*Plii]. Trans. 1901. A. p. 285. 
t " Grammar of Science," p. 474. 
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bility, he refers to tlie stigmatic bands on the seed cap- 
Bulea of Shirley poppies. These vary in niiiiiber from 
about 7 to 18, the most commonly occurring number 
being 12. The variability of a large number of indi- 
viduals (as expressed by the error of mean square), 
which were taken as a good sample of the whole race, 
was fotmd to be 1.885. The average variability of the 
bands in the capsules obtained from each of 300 differ- 
ent plants, or the individual variability, was^ however, 
only 15 per cent, less. Again j with reference to the 
niunber of leaflets on the compound leaf of the ash, the 
individual variability was only 8 per cent, less than the 
racial variability. 

In a recent paper,* Professor Pearson and his co- 
workers have determined the relationship between 
racial and individual variability in a number of other 
plant species. Enumerations were made of tlie veins 
in the leaf of the Spanish Chestnut and the Beech, of 
the prickles on Holly leaves, the sori on the fronds of 
Hartstongue fernsj the seeds in the pods of Broom 
plants, etc, and measurements of the length and 
breadth of ivy leaves and of the gills of mushrooms. 
On an average, the individual variability was found to 
be about 87 per cent, of the racial, it varying in the dif- 
ferent series of observations between 77 and 98 per 
cent. KoWj even admitting that in these instances the 
individual variability is only slightly smaller than the 
racial, it does not appear to rae that Prof essop Pearson is 
entitled to his contentioHj for all these highly variable 
individuals were, of course, produced as the result of 
sexual union in their immediate or remote progenitors. 

*PM1, Tranfl, IflOl. A. p. 386. 
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Such union may have been the starting point of con- 
siderably iacreased variation, which was never lost, 
even through innumerable subsequent asexual genera- 
tions. Thus Professor Pearson has shown that if the 
ancestors of individuals be selected so as to be abso- 
lutely similar in character for an indefinite number of 
generations back, such individuals will still have a 
variability of upwards of 89 per cent, of that of the 
original race. Though produced sexually, these indi- 
viduals are in reality comparable to asexually repro- 
duced forms, as by hypothesis no new characters were 
introduced by any of their ancestors. 

Whether the difference between racial and individual 
variability is as small as Pearson maintains, or not, de- 
pends solely on what is meant by the word " race." If 
" species," in the generally accepted sense, is meant, 
then the view is certainly incorrect. If, however, a group 
of individuals is implied, all of which have been exposed 
during several generations to practically identical con- 
ditions of environment, then the view must be admitted. 
It is of little practical value, however, as may be real- 
ised by quoting certain data which Pearson has himself 
brought forward in another connection.* Thus the 
variability in the number of stigmatic bands in a sample 
of the wild poppy, Papaver Rhceas, coUeeted in a com 
field at the foot of the Chiltem HiUs, was found to be 
1.473, that in two individual poppy plants being, on an 
average, 1.166, or 20.9 per cent. less. Another sample 
was collected in some fields at the top of the Chilterns, 
and in this case the variability was 1.770, or 20.2 per 
cent, greater than in the other sample. Moreover, the 
* " Grammar of Science-" p. 887. 
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'mean number of bands was also greater, it being 10.04 
as agaiust 9.84. In a third sample collected from still 
iLQothei- locality, the variability was 1.455, but the mean 
number of bands was only 8.77- Supposing, therefore, 
equal numbers of specimens had been coUeeted from all 
three locahties and combined, the variability would 
have been about double the average variability of the 
iadividual groups of plants. Supposing samples had 
been collected from numerous and more widely sepa- 
rated localities, so as to get a representative sample of 
the whole species, then doubtless the variability would 
have been much greater still. Individual variability 
may therefore be only slightly smaller than local racial 
variability, but it is very much smaller than specific 
variability. 

What is true for plants is true also for animals. 
Supposing that in the case of the middle classes of Eng- 
lish society, the average variability of the stature of aU 
the offspring is only about 10 per cent, more than that 
of the offspring of individual parents, then it is clear 
that if we were to include also representatives of the 
lower and of the upper classes in our sample, the aver- 
age vari ability would be somewhat greater, perhaps 12 
per cent. Tf we were to include representatives in due 
proportions from all the contiuental nations, then the 
variability might be 25 per cent, or more in excess, and 
if from all the nations of the world, with African pyg- 
mies on the one hand, and Patagonian giants on the 
other, then it might be 50 per cent, greater, or even 
more. 

Asexual Reproduction %n Plants. In plants asexual 
reproduction is very much more common than in am- 
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mala, and though, until the above-mentioned memoir 
was published, there was practically no statistical evi- 
dence as to the range of variation then experienced, as 
compared vrith that found in sexually reproduced forms, 
there was available the common knowledge of every 
horticulturist and nurseryman, were he scientifically 
trained or otherwise. Thus it had been thoroughly weU 
established that asexually produced forms, i. t., grafts, 
cuttings, offaets, and tubers, are characterised by a very 
much greater constancy than sexually produced forms, 
e. g., seedHngs. For concrete instances I cannot do bet- 
ter than quote from those given by Mr. Sedgwick in his 
recent Presidential Address before the British Asso- 
ciation.* For example, in the asexual propagation of 
the potato by tubers, the plants, be they, for instance, of 
the Magnimi Bonum variety, give rise to plants exactly 
resembling their parent in foliage, flowers, and tubers; 
if they be of the Snowdrop variety, the foliage, flowers, 
habit, and tubera are also similar, and are totally dif- 
ferent from those of the Magnum Bommi. " In this 
way a favourable variety of potato can be reproduced 
to almost any extent with all its peculiarities of earli- 
ness or lateness, pastiness or mealiness, power of re- 
sisting disease and so forth. By asexual reproduction 
the exact facsimile of the parent may always be ob- 
tained, provided the conditions remain the same." 
Supposing, on the other hand, one tries to raise Magnum 
Bonum plants from seed, in all probability not one of 
the seedlings will exactly reproduce the parents; they 
will all be different, both in properties of keeping, re- 
sisting disease, and so forth. " Again^ take the apple : 
* Nature, vol. xl. p, 60S, 18S9. 
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if you sow the seed of the Blenheim Orange and raise 
Toung apple trees, you will not get a Blenheim Orauge. 
AH your plants will be different, and probably not one 
will give you apples with the peculiar excellence of 
ike parent. If you want to propagate your Blea- 
heim Orange and increase the number of your 
trees, yon must proceed by grafting or by striking 
cuttings." 

In the face of such evidence as this, it seems impos- 
fiible for Professor Pearson to maintain his belief that 
the function of sex in evolution " is not the production 
of greater variability." At the same time, his results 
above quoted show the incorrectness of the view some- 
times held, that variability is quite insignificant in 
asexually, as compared witb that in sexually, reproduced 
forma. Statistically measured, it ia only 10 to, say, 50 
per cent, less, though when this amount is translated 
into differences of foliage and flowers, or of quality of 
fruit, it seems at first sight much more considerable. 

Bud-Variation. Considerable variations may arise 
asexually in cases of so-called bud-variation. This 
term was used by Darwin to designate the sudden 
changes in structure and appearance which occasionally 
occur in the flower-buds or leaf-buds of fulbgrown 
plants. Such chaTiges are known to gardeners as 
sports, but, as we have already seen, this term is now 
used to include all suddenly arising discontinuous vari- 
ations. 

One of the best known and moat striking instances of 
bud-variation is that of the nectarine, which occasion- 
ally appears on full-grown peach trees which have pre- 
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vioualy borne peaches alone. This is the more remark- 
able as most varieties of both the peach and the nec- 
tarine reproduce themselves truly by seed. Again, 
nectarine stones oceasionally yield peach trees, and a 
single instance is recorded of a full-grown nectarine 
tree bearing perfect peaches.* Niunerous other in- 
stancea of bud-variation have been obaerved in the 
plena, cherry, vine, gooseberry, currant, and other 
fruits, but it is unnecessary to refer to these here. In 
flowering plants, also, many cases have been recorded 
of a whole plant, or a single branch or bud, suddenly 
producing flowers different from the proper type in 
colour, form, size, or other character. For instance, 
a Chrysanthemum, raised from seed, produced by bud- 
variation six distinct varieties, five differing in colour, 
and one in foUage.f The common double moaa-rose 
probably took its origin from the Provence rose by 
bud-variation. The leaves and shoots may be modi- 
fied by bud-variation as well as the flowers, and several 
varieties of trees have probably originated in this 
manner. 

As to the cause of bud-variation, we are in the ma- 
jority of cases entirely ignorant. Darwin attributes 
many of the cases to reversion to characters previously 
present, hut which have been lost for a longer or shorter 
time. Other cases he attributes to the plants being of 
crossed parentage, and to the buds reverting to one of 
the two parent forms. There are still many cases left, 
however, in which what appear to be absolutely new 
characters present themselves. These can only be a^ 

* " Animals and Plants," I. p. 362. 
t " Aaimala and PlaDta," i. p. 440. 
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tributed to scHialled spontaneous variabilitj. Tliougti 
in individual instances it n>ay be difficult or impossible 
to assign any reason for the sudden appearance of such 
" spontaneous variability," yet various observations in- 
cline one to believe that it is probably, after all, only a 
special instance of variations due to ebanged conditions 
of hfe. Thus it is noticeable that all plants which have 
yielded bud-variations have Likewise varied greatly by 
seed. They seem, in fact, to possess an inherent varia- 
bility. Again, almost all plants showing bud-varia- 
tion have been highly cultivated for long periods, in 
many soils and under different climates. On the other 
hand, plants living under their natural conditions are 
very rarely subject to bud-variation. In some in- 
stances, as when all the fruit on a purple plum tree sud- 
denly becomes yellow, or all the fruit on a double- 
flowered almond suddenly becomes peach-like, we 
seem to perceive a direct result of changed condi- 
tions of life; but more often than not we are com- 
pelled to conclude that the connection is only an indirect 
one. 

Darwin points out * that it is " a singular and inex- 
plicable fact that when plants vary by buds, the varia- 
tions, though they occur with comparative rarity, are 
often, or even generally, strongly pronounced." In 
plants raised from seed, however, the variations are al- 
most infinitely numerous, but their differences are gen- 
erally slight. Bud-variations clearly seem, therefore, 
to be true discontinuous variations, and not merely 
exaggerated normal variations. As to the ultimate 
cause of their production, we are as completely in the 
*Z. c, i. p. 443. 
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dark as we were for the analogous phenomena oheerved 
in sexually produced forms. We can only conclude, as 
we did then, that the process of development at some 
point takes on a new and abnormal departure, the direct 
or indirect result of changes of environmental condi- 
tions. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CERTAIN LAWS OF VARIATION. 
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Effect of eaviroament oo growth dimiotahes rapidly from time of 
impregUiitton onwards — Reaction of an organism to euvirotiment 
dependent on nature of orgoniam — Rapidly diminisliing rate of 
growth in man and in the guinea-pig witb progress in develop- 
jjiept — Variability also dimlalahes witk growth— Effect on growth 
once produced, probably never eradicated — Increased variability 
of sparrow and of periwinkle in America — Relation between vari- 
ability and want of adaptation to environment — Variabililj of 
migratory and non-migratory birds — Does domesticatlou increase 
variability f 

Before entering on the discussion of the causes of 
BO-called aomatogenic variations, i. e., of acquired char- 
acters, it will be well to examine at aome little length 
certain more or less general laws and conditions which 
control their acquisition and retention. This is the 
more necessary, as the matter has received such very 
little attention hitherto. It seems to have been more 
or less tacitly assumed that external conditions act 
equally powerfully at all periods in the growth of a de- 
veloping organism, whilst the persistence or otherwise 
of any effect, once produced, has scarcely been debated 
at all. 

In what way, then, does a developing organism react 
in its growth to the conditions of its surroimdinga I It 
would probably be concluded that any given change of 
environmental condition would produce more effect in 

18S 
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the earlier stages of development than in the later, but 
wliat is the numerical expression of this difference? 
Such an esprcBsion can he obtained in two ways; di- 
rectly, as the result of experiment; and indirectly, from 
certain considerations as to the rate of growth and per- 
UBtencc of variations. 

To determine the effect of environment on growth, 
almost any organism can be made use of, but it would 
obviously be exceedingly troublesome and laborious to 
work with the higher organisms, such m mammals. In 
tliem the earliest stages of embryonic development 
would be especially difficult to reach. With many of 
the lower organisms, however, all sucli difficulties are 
avoided, and an inexhaustible supply of material can 
n^adily be obtained. For these reasons the author at- 
tempted to investigate the question at issue by obaerva- 
tiona on the larva; of sea-urehins. The method of ex* 
periment has already been indicated in Chapter IV., 
iO that it is unnecessary to refer to it again. 

The object in \'iew was to determine the permanent 
rflfcct of some abnormal environmental condition, act- 
ing at various periods of development, on the size of the 
larviB. It was found that their growth practically 
conaed after 6 or 8 days, and hence any effect then 
found to be present was fixed and Ineradicable, so far 
m the larval stage of the organism was concerned. The 
most convenient environmental condition to work with 
proved to be temperature, for it is easily controlled, 
and the effect produced may be considerable. Thus 
liirvto kept at 10' C. during growth are some 35 per 
cont. smaller than those kept at 20° C* 
♦Phil, TranB. 1898, B. p. 481. 
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To determine the effect of temperature acting at the 
time of impregnation, portiona of the ova and sperma- 
tozoa were shaken from the ovaries and testes in small 
heakera of sea-water. After bringing these to the re- 
quired abnormal temperature, their contents were 
mixedj and the mixed solution kept at the same tempera- 
ture for, in most cases, an hour. It was then poured 
I into a jar holding 3 to 4 litres of sea-water at the normal 
temperature. The ova, now fertilised, were allowed to 
iJevelop under aa constant conditions as possible for 8 
days, and tlie larvffi were then killed and measxired in 
groups of 50, as already mentioned. Other ova, kept 
^kat the time of impregnation at a normal instead of an 
abnormal temperature, were allowed to develop under 
otherwise exactly similar conditions, and so afforded 
H " control " or " normal " larvffi, against which the effect 
produced in the other larvjo by exposure to the ahnor- 
mal temperature could be determined. In the accom- 
panying table the results obtained in the various obser- 
^Vations are collected: * 
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^h Here we see that exposure for an hour to a tempera- 
ture of about 8° C. at the time of impregnation, instead 

* Vide Phil, Trans, 1895, B. p. 583, andProc, Roy. Soc, vol. xMi. 
p. 85, 1900. 
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4i|gil« of 19° C, produced, in ten observations, an aver- 
1^ (Jiuimution of 4.1 per cent, in the size of the larvae. 
Tpmjwniturea a few degrees above the normal acted 
»vt»u more unfavourably, one of 25.6' producing, in 
iwveu ubservations, an average diimnution of 5.9 per 
W*ut. It follows, therefore, that at the time of their 
iinpi'i'gruition, the ova are most extraordinarily sensi- 
livii to the temperature of their surroundings, be it ab- 
lutnnally high or abnormally low. Further observa- 
titsna showed that they were &ho very sensitive to an- 
otlior conclition, viz., salinity of the water, though not 
\o the same extent as to temperature. It seems very 
pn>litil>lo, therefore, that at this period they are very 
urnHilivc to all conditions of environment, whatever 
thfir nature. 

Tho results contaiaed in the lower half of the table 
fN even more remarkable than thoB© in the upper. 
Thui, if the ova were kept at about 8° or at 25.5° for 
ituly one to three minutes after the mingling of the 
ttolulrojiB containing the ova and spermatozoa, and after 
ihU KJiort period were poured into jars of water at nor- 
iiimI ttimperature, an average diminution in size of re- 
wpoctively 3.3 and 5.1 per cent, was effected I The ob- 
Hfrvntiona made are not very niimeroua or regular, and 
hvtmi not much importance can be attached to the actual 
lif^uros, but one is justified in concluding that the effect 
pi'iKluced is not so very much smaller than when the 
piiriod of exposure to the abnormal temperature iwaa an 
hour. Now during a minute's time little more than the 
liii|)regnation of the ovum would be accomplished. 
'I'tiit [(rocesses connected with the fusion of the male 
liiid female pronuclei and the commencement of seg- 
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mentation can scarcely have begun; hence it must be 
the temperature of tho ovum and. the spermatozoon 
during the act of impregnation which is of such con- 
siderable influence on the subsequently developing 
larviCj the effect perhaps depending on the vibratile 
energy with which the spermatozoon strikes and enters 
the ovum. In the last line of the above table are re- 
corded a few experiments in which the time of expoanre 
to the abnormal temperature was reduced to ten sec- 
onda. The average effect then produced was only 1.7 
per cent., or less than half a& much as in the other ob- 
Bervations. Presumably, therefore, the time was in- 
lufficient for all the ova to become impregnated at the 
abnormal temperature. 

It may perhaps be thought that this extraordinary 
sensitiveness of the ova to temperature at the time of 
impregnation is true only, for the particular speciea of 
eea-urchin worked with, viz., Strongyhcentrotus lividus, 
and that one is in no way justified in regarding it as a 
general phenomenon. How far this criticism is true or 
notj future experiment alone can show, but the sensi- 
tiveneaa was at least demonstrated in one other casej 
viz.j the ova of the sea-urchin Sphnrechinus granularis. 
Exposure of the ova for one hour to a temperature of 
about 11° produced in four experiments respectively 
7.7j 1.1, 4.6 and 2,6 per cent, diminution in the size of 
the eight-days' larvae. Exposure to a temperature of 
37" was much less effectual, it producing in two experi- 
ments respectively 2.5 and .9 per cent, diminution. In 
two other eKperiraentSj espoaure to this temperature 
for a minute instead of an hour produced respectively 
4.3 and .9 per cent, dimmution. In ejcplanation of 
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these Blighter effects it should be mentioned that thiB 
organism throughout its growth was found to be dis- 
tinctly less reactive to its environment than was 
Strongylocentrotus. 

In order to determine the effect of exposure to ab- 
normal temperatures during the later stages of devel- 
opment, all the Strongylocentrolus ova were kept for 
the first hour during impregnation at the same tempera- 
ture, and were then divided up into two portions. One 
portion was poured iiito a jar of water at a normal 
temperature, and the larvse obtained therefrom used as 
control larvse, whilst the other was poured into water 
previously brought to an abnormal temperature. After 
a few hours the eontentnS of this jar were vigorously 
stirred, and some of them poured off into a smaller jar. 
This was then transferred to the tank of running water 
containing the control jar, and kept there during the 
remainder of larval develpoment. A few hoars later 
another portion was withdrawn from the abnormal tem- 
perature jar, and similarly treated. The kind of result 
thereby obtained may be gathered from the following 
table: 
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Here the size of the " normal " larvse, grown through- 
out at a temperature of 22.6°, is taken as 100. 
Larvae obtained from ova kept at a temperature of 
about 12° from the end of the first hour after impreg- 
nation to the end of the sixth hour were found to be 
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6.4 per cent, smaller than tliese, or were, on an average, 
diminished in. size 1.28 per cent, for each hour's expos- 
ure. An exposure of the ova for a further fonr hours 
produced only 1.24 per cent, more diminution in the 
size of the larvse, or .31 per cent, per hour, whilst stUl 
eleven hours more produced an additional 3.28 per cent, 
diminution, or .21 per cent, per hour. Taking means of 
the various hours of exposure, one can therefore say 
that the effect produced during hour 3| was 1.28 per 
cent., or about four times greater than that produced 
during hour 8, and sis times greater than that in hoiir 
15|:. That is to say, the effect produced verj rapidly 
diminished with progress in development. 
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Other observationH were made at a colder season of 
the year, and in these the normal laryse were kept at 
ahoxLt 13°, and the " abnormal " at about 32". An in- 
crease in the size of the larvte was of course produced 
thereby, and here again the eifect was very much 
greater for exposure during the earlier hours of devel- 
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opment than during the later. In the foregoing 
table are collected all the observations made by both 
methoda, the tneati effect above mentioned as being 
produced bv an hour's exposure to a temperature of 8° 
at the time of impregnation being also included. We 
aceordinglj see that the unfavourable influence of the 
cold steadilv diminisbea from the time of impregnation 
up to the 15th hour; whilst in the other series of obser- 
vations the favourable influence of the warmth also 
diminishes rapidly, though not so regularly. In one or 
two cases, for some unknown reason, apparently no 
effect was produced; but allowing for these by taking 
means of the values obtained at more or less similar 
hours, we stiE find & rapid and fairly regular decrease. 
Thus, at about the 120th hour the average effect pro- 
duced wa."^ only about a fiftieth of that at the fifth hour. 
In still a third aeries of observations,. some of the ova 
were kept for various periods at about 36° C. Dur- 
ing the first few hours of development this tempera- 
ture had an extremely unfavourable action, produe- 
ing a diminution in size varying from 20.76 to 7.36 per 
cent. Still further exposure to it, however, produced 
a favourable effect on growth, though this wa3 never 
sufficient entirely to counteract the previous adverse in- 
fluence. The results obtained in two of the experi- 
ments made are given in the table below. Here we 
see that from the end of the first to the end 
of the fourth hour average diminutions of 3.89 and 
6.45 per cent, per hour were produced. During the 
next four hours this adverse effect dwindled down to 
nothing, or almost nothing, and in the next four hours 
a distinctly positive effect set in. This probably con- 
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tinned for the remainder of the period of growth. If 
we neglect the transition periods in these two series, 
we see that the eflfect of the abnormal temperaturBj be 
it negative or positive, rapidly diminishes with progress 
in development. In the ITth hour it is not a fifteenth 
and in the 83rd honr not a four hundredth as great aa 
in hour 2^. In two other series of observations a 
similar kind of result was obtained; so taking together 
all the series of observations made, by all the methods, 
one is therefore justified in concluding that the effect 
of temperature on the growth of the developing organ- 
ism diminishes rapidly and regularly from the time of 
impregnation onwards. 
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These experiments in which the same condition of 
environment at first produced an adverse effect, and 
then a favourable one, illustrate a very important prin- 
ciple; one which was recognised long ago by Darwin, 
and also by Weismann. They show that the reaction 
of an organism to its environment depends on the 
nature of that organism. Thus with respect to the di- 
rect action of conditions of life, " We must bear in 
mind," says Darwin, " that there are two factors; 
namely, the nature of the organism and the nature of 
the conditions. The former seems to be much the 
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more iaiportant; for nearly ainiilar Yariations some- 
times arise under, as far as wo can judge^ diaaiinilar 
conditions; and on the other haudj diaaimilar variations 
arise under eonditiona wliicli appear to be nearly uni- 
form:" * The reasons of these differences of reaction 
are, as a rule, quite unknown to us, but in the present 
instance a satisfactory explanation was arrived at. 
Thus, by heating up portions of the ova to various tem- 
peratures at various periods of development, it was 
found that the temperature at which they were killed 
was by no means constant. It increased regularly with 
progress in development, so that it was about 13° C. 
higher for full-grown plutei than for ova at the time of 
impregnation. 
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Supposing, therefore, a temperature of 33.5° is fatal to 
four hours' blastuhe, then all temperatures a few de- 
grees lower than this must be unfavourable to their 
growth. Lower temperatures still we know to be highly 
favourable. Now we saw that a temperature of 36° — 
i. e., one 3° or 4° below the death temperature — -was 
very unfavourable to the growth of ova shortly after 
impregnation; so to produce an equally unfavourable 
effect on four hours' blastulfe, we should probably need 
a temperature of 30" or so, and on 12 hours' blastulse, 
one of 33°. Or conversely, the temperature of 36,° 
*" Origin of Species," Ed. 6, p. 6. 
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which proved itself bo favourable to the growth of 12 
hours' blaatula3, would correspond to a temperatiixe of 
33" acting on. 4 hours' blastulse, and one of about 19" 
acting ou ova shortly after impregrLatiou, 

To return to our conclusion as to the diminishing 
effect of temperature with development, it aeema rea- 
sonable to imagine that what is true for one environ- 
meutal condition is probably true for others also. Ob- 
servations were in fact made to test the effects of a, 
change of salinity, and they also proved the ova to be 
very much more sensitive in the earlier stages of their 
growth than in the later.* Here agaui, however, a 
double effect was produced, adverse for the first 
few hours of exposure, and favourable for the later 
onea. 

Due reflection will, I believe, incline one to infer that 
what is true for Echinoid larvse is true for meet multi- 
cellular organisms. In fact, it woiild seem to be a law 
of general application that the permanent effect of en- 
vironment on the growth of a developing organism 
diminishes rapidly and regularly from the time of im- 
pregnation onwards. 

It is curious that this prineiplej enunciated by the 
author in 1900, should have been laid down by De 
VrieSjt only a few months later, as the result of his ob- 
servations on plants. Thus, judging from the effects 
of nutrition (manuring, planting out, good light, and 
watering), he concluded that: (1) The younger a plant 
is, so much the greater is the influence of estemal con- 
ditions on its variability. (2) The nutrition of the 

* Ftcfc Proo. Roy. Sac, vol. IitU. p. fl7, 1900. 
f" Die Mutationstlieorie," p. 373. 
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seed, when developing on the maternal plant, has — at 
least very often — a greater influence on the variability 
than nutrition during its germination and later growth. 

De Vriea does not quote any concrete instance in sup- 
port of the first of these conclnsiom, hut in proof of the 
second, he adduces aome ohservations on CEnothera Lor 
'marckian<i.^ On sowing some seed of this plant in 
well-manured ground, he found that the seed capsules 
of the plants obtained were slightly smaller than those 
from seeds grown in xmmanured ground (the mean 
lengths being respectively 25.2 and 37.2 mm.). The 
Beeds of three of the manured plants, when sown next 
year, yielded plants with seed capsules, on an average, 
29.9 to 33.4 mm - in length. This considerable in- 
crease seema to have been almost entirely due to 
the manure treatment received by the plants from 
which the seeds had been derived, and in compari- 
son with it, artificial selection was not nearly so 
effective. Thus the (well-manured) plants arising 
from seeds taken from long seed capsules (32.6 to 43,0 
mm. in length) had themselves capsules of only 31-6 to 
33.4 mm., whilst those from the seeds of short seed cap- 
sules (15.6 to 33.4 mm.), had capsules of 24.3 to 29.9 
mm. 

Doubtless the numerical measure of the effect of en- 
vironment on growth varies enormonsly in difierent 
organisms, and the extent of its variation can be deter- 
mined only by experiment. Fortunately, however, 
numerovis data which have been collected as to the rate 
of growth in certain animals, more especially in man tmd 
the guinea-pig, can be readily applied to the partial 
•ZocctX, p. 883. 
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elucidation of the law in question, though they are in- 
Bufficient to afford an absolute criterion of its extent. 
Thus it h obvious that the reaction of a growing organ- 
ism to its environment must depend on its rate of 
growth at the time. Supposing that in the earliest 
stages of development it doubles its weight within a 
day, whilst in the later stages only within a month, then 
an unfavourable environmental condition, acting for a 
given time during the early period, may conceivably 
produce thirty times more retardation of growth than 
when acting during the later period. To what degree 
retardations of growth produced at various stages of 
development persist to the adult stage is another ques- 
tion, and reference will be made to it later on. 

In the ease of man, the data relative to the embryonic 
rate of growth are not very reliable, but they are quite 
Btifficiently so for our pxirpose. A considerable number 
of them have been collected by Preyer,* Hia has fur- 
nished data as to the length of embryos during the first 
few weeks of development, andHennig has given a table 
of measurements for the 1st to the 10th month, these 
being averages derived from a hundred observations. 
As Minot points out,t however, these data are inexact, 
for in the early stages only the head and trunk were 
measured, and in the later stages head, trunk, and legs. 
In human embryos weight is a better criterion of de- 
velopment than length, but as in the observations of 
His only the length was determined, it is necessary, for 
purposes of comparison, to keep to this standard 
throughout. In order to obtain readily comparable 

* " SpedelJe Phyaiologie des Embiyo," p, 500, LeipsJg, 1B&5. 
t " Human Embryolo^," p. 386, New York, 1893. 
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values, the timea required by the embryo at the various 
stages of development in order to double its length have 
been calculated: 
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From this table we see that the rate of growth of the 
human embryo diminiahes steadily, with one alight ex- 
ception, from the earlieat to the latest stages. So 
enormous is the diminution in the growth that in the 
last month of pregnancy it is only about an eightieth 
part of that in the third week. In the stUl earlier 
stages it seems valid to assume that the relative i-ate of 
growth increases at the same proportionate rate as in 
the later ones; and, argiung from the more or less 
known volumes of the ovum at the time of concep- 
tion, and of the embryo in its third week of groT.vth, it 
has been roughly calculated that the first doubling in 
diameter of the fertilised ovum requires less than three 
daysj or about l-200th part of the time in the last 
month of pregnancy. 

With regard to post-embryonic growth rate, but little 
need be said. A large number of observations have 
been made on the length of children at birth, and the 
mean of aU the values for both sexes is approximately 
50.0 cm. From Eowditch's tables of the statures of 
Boston school children,* it is found that the mean 
* Report of Maasachusetta State Board of Henltli. p. 375, 1877. 
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height of girls and boys between their 5th and 6th 
years is 105.3 cm,, or only just over double the birth 
length. The rate of growth during this period is there- 
fore only about l-280th part of that in the third week 
of embryonic growth. Between the oth and 10th 
years it is only about l-900th part, and between the 
15th and 19th years only l-2400th part. Compared 
with the calculated rate of gro%7th during the firat day 
of development, the rate during this last period is about 
5000 times smaller. 

As regards another mammal, the guinea-pig, a very 
complete series of observations has been made by 
Minot,* though unfortunately these extend only to the 
post-ombryonie stages. Minot has calculated the daily 
percentage increase in weight of his animals, and he 
found that this duniniahed steadily from the fourth day 
after birth onwards. During the first week or two it 
was over 5 per cent, per diem; at the end of the second 
month about 1.3 per cent., and after a year about .1 
per cent, Minot seems to have been the first observer 
to recognise the importance of calculating the relative 
rate of growth, as distinguished from the absolute in- 
crements of weight. He considers there can be little 
doubt that there is a progressive loss of growth power 
at least in aU mammals, and perhaps in all living beings. 

That the rate of growth in the earliest stages of de- 
velopment is enormously more rapid than in the later 
ones may therefore be regarded as proven. And it 
geems to me that it is probably a general rule, with 
doubtless some exceptions, that the effect of environ- 
ment on the growth of an organism depends chiefly on 
*J. Physiol., lii. p. 97. 
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the rate of gro-vvth at the time. To what extent, how- 
ever, does a retardation or acceleration of growth pro- 
duced at any particular period of development persist 
to the adult stage? It is quite conceivable that auch 
an effect, produced in the earliest stages, may be en- 
tirely compensated for by a subsequent variation of the 
growth m a reverse direction, and leave no trace be- 
hind. On the other hand, it is conceivable that it may 
persist unchanged and undiminished. In all proba- 
bility, however, it does neither the one or the other. 
The initial effect gradually diminishes with progress of 
development, but never entirely disappears. An effect, 
once produced, can never be wholly eradicated. Upon 
tliis point some of the data given by Minot are again 
nioat pertinent. He calculated the arithmetical mean 
error in the weights of more than a hundred guinea- 
pigs, which were bred under as normal and favourable 
conditions as possible, and weighed at short intervals 
from the day of birth up to the end of their second 
year. During the first fortnight of growth, the indi- 
vidual weights were on an average found to vary from 
the mean weight by ±19.0 per cent, in male guinea- 
pigB, and ± 17,9 per cent, in females. Between the 
70th and 140th days this variability had sunk to 
±12.7 per cent, for males, and ±14.7 per cent, for fe- 
uialoB. During the 145th to 215th days, it fell still 
further to ±7.5 per cent, for males, and ±13.0 per 
cent, for females. At later periods it remained con- 
Btant in females, but increased again somewhat in 
males. Roughly speaking, therefore, one may say that 
with progress in development from the earliest to the 
latest stages, the variability becomes nearly halved. 
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Quite recently, Professor Fearson * has ahoi^Ti that 
in man also the diminution in variabihtj with growth ia 
very marked. AVorking on measurements of 1000 
male and 1000 female ncw-bom babies, he obtained 
the following values for the weight and length: 



MEJi-S 
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15.664 
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Here we see that the male infant at birth is slightly 
heavier and slightly longer than the female, and also 
that its relative variability (error of mean square ex- 
pressed as a percentage on the mean value) is distinctly 
greater. On working out similar data for 160 female 
students (mostly from 19 to 35 years of age), and for 
1000 male students of the same age, Pearson obtained 
the following values: 
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The woman ia now slightly more variable than the 
man, both in weight and length, but the variability of 
both is very much less than at birth. It is, in fact, on 
an average, 26.4 per cent, less as regards weight, and 
40.4 per cent. leas as regards length. 

As variability imdergoes such marked diminution 
with age both in man and the guinea-pig, we may ven- 
ture to agree with Minot that probably this diminution 
occurs in the growth of all mammals, and in fact that 



^ Proc. Roy. Soc, Ixvi. p. 23, 1900. 
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variability of all characteristics may similarly diminish. 
Should this contention be justified by subsequent re- 
search, as seems very probable, then it might be formu- 
lated as a definite law. This could be worded as fol- 
lows: " The variability of a developing organism 
diminishes regularly with its growth," Doubtless 
there are many exceptions or partial exceptions to this 
law. For instance, Bowditcb * has shown that in the 
case of human stature, there is a distinct increase of 
variability just before, and at the time of, puberty in 
boye, and a slight one in girlsj followed by a decrease. 
Weldonf has foimd that the variability of the frontal 
breadths of yoimg eraba somewhat increaaea with 
growth, and then diminishes. Still these exceptions 
are not sufficient to upset the general validity of the 
law. Aa additional evidence in favour of it, may be 
cited the observations of Bumpus t on Ihe variability of 
the periwinkle. Calculating from measurements made 
on 13,000 shells from different sources, it is found that 
the variability in the ventricosity or relative breadth of 
the small and medium^ized shells is distinctly greater 
than that of the larger (and therefore on an average 
older) shells. Again, I myself have found that the 
variability in the size of Strongylocentrotus larvae di- 
minishes steadily from the fifth day of growth on- 
wards. § 

If our contentions as to rate of growth and variability 
be admitted, it follows that the variability of embryonic 

* Report of Maasachiiaetta State Boned of Health, p. 375, 1877. 

fProc. Roy. Soc, Ivil. p. 3»7. 

tZoBl. Bulletin, toI. i, p, 247. 

§ Phil. Trana. 1895, B. p. 617 (and confirmed by sulaequeat oh- 
■erTBtlom). 
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animals should be very great indeed. Upon thia point 
there is, unfortunately, very little evidence, though the 
general opinion of embryologista supports the view, 
However Fisehel * haa made several different measure- 
ments on 104 embryos of the duck, and he classified his 
results according to the number of vertebrBe they con- 
tained. He found that the variability was very great, 
and also that it diminished considerably with growth, 
but the values are too irregular for brief quotation. 

As the variability of guinea-piga becomes nearly 
halved during post-embryonic development, it fol- 
lows that any retardation or acceleration of growth 
produced in the earliest stages must also become nearly 
halved, or perhaps still more diminished. A certain 
amount of variation must have been produced in the 
growth of the animals by variation in their environ- 
mental conditions during development, though prob- 
ably, as these conditions appear to have been kept aa 
constant and as favourable aa possible, this was not 
very large. One may perhaps asaume, therefore, that 
if absolutely constant environmental conditions had 
been maintained, the variability, when growth had 
ceased, would not have been reduced to very much less 
than half its original amount. Now by tho end of the 
first year the rate of growth had diminished to about a 
fiftieth its amount at birth, and hence, in order to pro- 
duce equal permanent effects upon the growth, the 
period of exposure of an animal to a changed environ- 
mental condition shortly after birth would probably 
need to be only about a twenty-fifth part of the time 
required a year later. Again, to revert to the data ob- 
•Morph. Jahrb., xsiv. p. 389. 
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1 ike esse of man, we saw that between tlie 15tli 
md. Mh jetrs the rate of growth was only about 1- 
MMMk |«rt of that obtaining in the third week of 
faiy toniteiKe. Now granted that any effect pro- 
^H^i br • ekanged envirotimental condition at this 
mx^ period dwindled down to even a tenth of its origi- 
•awNUtt W the time the adult stage had been 
yet ihe organism, as far as the permanent 
of euriromnent is concerned, would still be 240 
; OMTP sensitive in the one ease than in the other. 

Stnkii^l evidence in support of this conclusion that 
retaf^tioiis of growth, once produced, are never totally 
endkated, has been recorded by Galton.* A friend 
ofkis tix>k monthly measurements of the circumference 
of Itts childreu's bends during the first few years of 
tkeir Uvw, and by plotting them out on paper, obtained 
evrT<<s of prnwth. These curves were regular on the 
vlloK but each of them showed occasional halts, which 
fr*K> found to coincide in point of time with the various 
infuittite diirasea the children had experienced. These 
i)lnc«^'« luid tiierefore arrested the development, and 
this " had not been made up for by after growth." In 
fact " disojiBC had drawn largely upon the capital, and 
not only on the income of their constitutions." 

A ft'w ^^i Minot'a data afford similar evidence. In 
one* of bi" guinea-pigs, Ifo, 34, the increase in weight 
\V9» quite uoniinl at first, but then absolutely ceased 
from tln^ l>Uth to the 110th day. After this it con- 
tinued norrually as before, but the animal never suc- 
ocodod in recovering its loss, and after two years 
woigbod only about two*thirds as much as the other 
* " loquirka lato Uutn&a Facultj," p. 235, 
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animala. One or two of the other observations show a 
somewhat similar, though not Dearly so marked, 
result. 

If our theoretical proof of the extreme sensitiveness 
of an organism, to its environm.ent during the earUest 
stages of development is held to be as valid for Mam- 
mals aa the esperiraental proof showed it to be for 
Echinoderma, then we are met with, a fact of some prac- 
tical importance. A¥e are afforded a scientific support 
of the widely held belief in the special influence of the 
condition of the mother at the time of conception upon 
the subsequently developing oflfspring. Should such 
conception occur when the blood and tissues of the 
mother are tainted by products of metabolism, the re- 
sult of excessive fatigue, or by alcohol, or by the 
products of disease, there seems no reason why a con- 
siderable and lasting adverse influence should not be 
produced on the growth of the offspring. Still again, 
we must conclude that the health of the mother dur- 
ing pregnancy, and of the offspring during their early 
years, is of much more importance in its permanent 
effects on the physique and constitution than the 
health in later years, 

Effect of Other Conditions on Variabiliiy. We have 
fieen that the variability of a developing organism is far 
from remaining constant, but what is the condition of 
affairs in an adult organism? At the present day it has 
generally been more or less tacitly assumed that aa a 
rule variability remains practically constant, and that 
external conditions, though they may affect the avei^ 
age values of the characters of an organism, do not in- 
fluence the range of variation of these characters 
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aroimd their mean. In his Presidential Adipesa, 
already referred to, Mr. Sedgwick baa, however, come 
to a somewhat novel conclusion, as to the change of 
variability with evolution. He points out that through 
the action of Natural Selection certain variations 
will be gradually eliminated, and the organisms 
will become more and more closely adapted to their 
axirroundings. The variability of the species will 
therefore diminish. Thus breeders have found that 
" continued selection tends to produce a greater and 
greater purity of stock, so that if selective breeding is 
carried too far, variation almost entirely ceases." It 
follows, therefore, that *' variation must have been 
much greater in past times than it is now. In fact, it 
mujat have been progressively greater the farther we go 
back from the present time." 

Thia specious and apparently straightforward argu- 
ment cannot be accepted, however, as it is built up on 
false premises. It is by no means true that by selective 
breeding we can reduce variability almost to nil. Pro- 
fessor Pearson* has calculated that, in the human race, 
if the parents be selected, then the variability of the 
offspring will be, on an average, only 9.5 per cent, less 
than that of the whole racej whilst if the grandparents 
and any num.ber of more remote ancestors be selected 
as well, the variability will never become more than 
10.56 per cent, smaller than that of the race. In fact, 
the variability of offspring, aa compared with that of 
parents, depends directly upon the correlation between 
them. If the coefficient of correlation be r, then the 
variability of the offspring of selected parents will be 
* •" Grammar of Science," p. 485. 
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VT— r".* For instance, we have seen that in the case 
of man- — and likewise also in other organisms—the co- 
efficient of correlation, between parent and ofEspriog 
is .3, and between mid-parent and offspring .424. 
The variability of all the children of parents of any 
given stature will therefore be Vl— .90^.9^39, or 95 
per cent, of that of the race, and the variability of the 
children of mid-parents of any given stature will be 
90.55 per cent, of that of the race. Again, Professor 
Pearson and his co-workers t have found that in the 
aeries of measurements upon plants examined by them, 
there is no relation whatever between the variability of 
the species and the intensity of homotyposis. Thus 
on splitting up all the 22 series of measurements into 
two groups, the mean variability of the first group (as 
expressed by the coefficient of variation) was 22.95 per 
cent.j and of the second, 14.28 per centj or not two- 
thirds as much, Nevertheless the mean homotypie 
correlation (or degree of similarity between the undif- 
ferentiated like organs of an individual, as compared 
with organs of other individuals of the same race) was 
.45 G in the first group, and .458 in the second; i e., 
was practically the same. " Hence there seems," aays 
Professor Pearson, " so far as our researches go, no 
ground for asserting that increased intensity of heredity 
moans decreased intensity of variation, and vice versa." 
To return to Mr. Sedgwick's views, if rigid artificial 
selection can only reduce variability by 11 per cent,, 
then obviously Natural Selection can scarcely have any 



* L. e., p. 397 and p. 472. 
tPhil. Trans. A. p. 275, 1001. 
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appreciable infltience Qpon it. A more potent factor in 
dimioishi&g Tariability, or at least in. keeping it from 
increasing, is probably to be found in the greater fer- 
tility of the most commonly occurring forma of a race. 
As already mentioned in Chapter III,, this phenomenon 
has thus far been shoTvn to exist only in certain plants, 
and in a Hydromedusa, but the presumption is that it is 
of much wider application. Our knowledge of the 
matter ia^ however, insufficient to warrant an extended 
discussion. 

An apparent instance of Laerease of variability ac- 
ooiupanying cessation of the action of Natural Selection 
has been furnished by Bmnpns,* in the case of the 
common sparrow. These birds were first introduced 
from Europe into America in 1850, and they have 
Bpread so rapidly, owing to their having abundant food 
and practically no natural enemies, that the continent ifl 
now inundated with tliera. The Natural Selection, 
which has kept the birds when in their native habitat 
more or less subservient to the regulations imposed by 
competing life, seems in this case to be largely sus- 
pended. According to Enmpus nearly aE the young 
birda reach maturity; variations in colour and struct- 
ure, unless most extreme, apparently not being disad* 
vantageous to their possessor. In order to compare the 
variftbility of this American race of sparrows with the 
native European one, it was found convenient to make 
measurements of the eggs, rather than of the birds 
themselves, as they are so much less readily procurable. 
"Eight hundred and sixty-eight American and 868 Eng- 
liMh eggs were compared with respect to length, 
* iliol. Lectures, Wood's Holl, 1B&B-S7. aUo Science, v. p. 428. 
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breadth, general shape, and colour. The American 
eggs were slightly more variable in length, they vary- 
ing from 18 to 26 mm, instead of from 18.5 to 25 m.m., 
and also were reduced in their average length from 22 
to 21 mm. As Davenport has shown,* however, the 
mean deviation or arithmetical mean error, which ia a 
better index of the variability, ia somewhat smaller in 
the American eggs than in the English; but the arith* 
metical error of the variations in the relation of breadth 
of egg to length is slightly greater in the American egg3 
than in the English (in the proportion of .73 to .70). 
In order to compare the variations in the shape of the 
egga, such as conical, ellipsoidal, pear and lemon shapes, 
Bumpus requested a diisinterested person to select from 
the 1736 mixed eggs the hundred eggs which appeared 
to him most variable The American eggs wore known 
by a secret mark, and it was found that 81 of the 
selected eggs were American, and onlv 19 English. By 
a somewhat similar process of selection with reference 
to extremes of colour marking, it was found that 82 of 
the 100 selected eggs were American, and 18 English. 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that American eggs 
are considerably more variable, both in shape and 
colour, than English eggs. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this most interest- 
ing series of observations, however, are probably not 
those suggested by the author. In the first place, as 
Davenport has pointed out, tbey afford presumptive evi- 
dence that the American eggs, or the birds which prc^- 
duced them, were subjected to a distinct selective 
process. Thus the curve of distribution of the length 
•X'Annee Biologique, 1897, p. 496. 
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of these e^3 is distinctly asymmetrical, due, one may 
imagine, to tlie weeding out of a larger proportion of 
the birds producing the smaller eggs. The curve of 
distribution of the English eggs is practically sym- 
metrical, so that selection in them probably removed 
extreme individuals to an equal extent in either (Erec- 
tion. It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
skewness of the curve of distribution of the American 
egga may, after all, be due only to Reproductive Selec- 
tion, i. e., to a greater fertility of the birds producing 
the larger eggs. 

To what, then, are the diminished size of the eggs and 
their increased variability due? Probably they are 
nothing more than a direct response to the change in the 
environmental conditions. These conditions, though, 
by virtue of the absence of enemies and other checks, 
more suitable to increase in the numbers of the spar- 
rows, are probably more variable, and, on the whole, not 
BO suitable to individual growth. Thus in England the 
sparrows have been subjected to a very keen competi- 
tion for a very long time, and so have become closely 
adapted to their surroundings. In other words, their 
environment is as favourable as it can be for their 
masimtim growth, and for a minimum of variability. 

Another series of observations made by Bumpus * to 
prove bis views may from their intrinsic interest be 
cited also. They concern the variations of the peri- 
winkle, Litiorina liitorea. This mollusc appears to 
have been first carried to American shores about 1S60, 
and since then it has spread with great rapidity along 
the Kew England coast. For statistical purposes, 1000 
*Zom, Bulletin, vol. 1. p. B47. 
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specimens of the shell were obtained from, each of ten 
different locaHtiea in Amerieaj and from three in Great 
Britain. The variation was estimated by determining 
the ratio of breadth to length in each shell, or the ven- 
trieosity, and expressing the result as a percentage of 
the one on the other. The extreme variations recorded 
were respectively 80 per cent, and 104 per cent, or a 
difference of 24. As a measure of the variability 
Bumpus took the difference in the extreme values ex- 
hibited by each sample of shells, and he found that the 
amplitude of variation of the American shelh was in 
every case in excess of that of the British sheila. Thus 
it was respectively 18, 19, 20, 19, IV, 20, 30, 18, 18, 
and 20 in the American samples, and 16, 14, and 13 in 
the British. Obviously, however, this is not a very 
good method of estimating variability, as it is more or 
less a matter of chance if specimens of sheila exhibiting 
the most extreme variations happen to occur in any 
given sample of 1000. Thus in two-thirda of all of 
Bumpus' series, the extreme variations were repre- 
sented by only a single specimen. Fortunately the true 
value of these extensive series of observations has not 
been lost, as Duncker * has taken the trouble to work 
through them and calculate the variability by an exact 
method. The following are the values obtained by 
him for the mean ventricosity, and its variability (as 
expressed by the error of mean square) in each 
sample. 

From the table we gather that the average ventri- 
cosity of the American shells is slightly greater than 
that of the British (91.01 as against 89.78, or 1.4 per 
*Biol. CentTolblatt, vol. zviii. p. 669. 1898. 
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cent, greater). The variability is in every caae con- 
siderably greater for tbe American shells, as Bumpus 
had concluded. The average variability of all the 
Ameriean samples is 2.765, or 18.2 per cent, larger 
than the average for the British (2.34). 
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Bumpua found that in other respects also the Ameri- 
can shells are more variable than tho British. Thus 
they show greater variations of ventricosity in the 
course of growth; shells of a given length exhibit a 
greater range of variation in ■weight; also their colour 
markings are more variable. Hence there can be no 
doubt that the general variability of the organism has 
increased. As in the caae of the sparrow's egg, 
Bumpus attributes this to its emancipation from many 
of the restraining influences of Natural Selection; but 
it seems to me a simpler explanation, as v^as suggested 
in the case of the eggs, to regard the effects produced as 
largely, if not entirely, the direct result of want of 
adaptation to the changed and perhaps more variable 
conditions of life. 
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mat want of adaptation sliould, as a rule, lead to in- 
creased variability may not seem at first sigJit obvious, 
but a little reflection will show, I think, that it is only 
what one ought on a pnoi'i grounds to expect. Thus 
supposing a group of organiama is subjected to unfav- 
ourable environraental conditions, bo that they are all 
decreased in size by, on an average, say 10 per cent. 
We know by experience that all organisms are not 
equally affected by changed conditions. Some of them 
are more resistant than the average, and others less. 
Consequently, supposing the group of organisms had 
originally varied between such and such Hmita, then on 
reduction of their average size by this 10 per cent., 
some of the small individuals, and likewise some of the 
large ones, will be diminished by perhaps 13 per cent. 
in size, and others by only 8 per cent., and hence the 
range of variation of the whole group of organisms will 
be widened. 

Actual proof of this contention has been obtained by 
the author in the case of sea-urchin larvEc. Thus, in 
experinients of one kind and another, some 412 series of 
measurements, each on 50 mdividuals, have been made 
on the body length of Sirongylocenlrotua larvse after 6 
or 8 days' growth under various favourable and unfav- 
ourable conditions. The variability of each scries was 
determined by a method it is unnecessary to mention in 
detail here,* that of the whole of the larvse being taken 
as 100. All the series of larvse grown under so-called 
** normal " conditions (i. e., in jars of sea-water kept at 
as constant a temperature as possible) and of other 
larvse which did not vary from the normal by more than 
* Vide PUl. Tnms., 1895, B. p. 617. 
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±1.9 per cent, were put into one group, and a mean 
takpn of their " variabilit j " mimbera. Tte larvae 
which, owing to a more favourable environment, were 
larger tKaii the nonnal, and which differed from it hy 
from + 2 to + 4.9 per cent, were similarly grouped 
together. Still other groups were formed of those dif- 
fering by from + 6 to + 9.9 per cent, and by + 10 
por cent, and more. Like groups were made of larvte 
which adverse environmental conditions had rendered 
emallcr than the normal. The following are the mean 
results: 
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Here we see that, with one slight exception, the varia- 
bility becomes steadily greater and greater as the en- 
vironment becomes more and more unfavourable, the 
extreme value in one direction being 2G.3 per cent, 
greater than that in the other. This experimental re- 
sult, bearing out as it does our theoretical conclusion, 
seema to justify one in assuming the existence of a defi- 
nite law of variability. This may he worded as fol- 
lows: " An organism varies least when it ia best adapted 
to its surroundings, so that the less it is adapted, the 
more variable does it become." Extended research 
alone can teach ua how general may be the application 
of this law, and afford adequate numerical estimates aa 
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to the relation between want of adaptation and varia- 
bility in different organisms. Without doubt, how- 
ever, these must yary enormously. 

It may be thought that this law is a mere reproduc- 
tion, in different words, of one of the numerous causes 
of variability discussed by Darwin. I do not think that 
this ia the case, however, for though he states that varia- 
bility of every kind is due to changed conditions of hf e, 
such as climate, food, and excess of nutriment, he does 
not suggest that the real factor is want of adaptation 
between the organisms and their surroim.ding3. On 
the contrary, he endeavours to show that the aniotmt of 
modification which animals and plants have undergone 
does not correspond with the degree to which they have 
been subjected to changed ciceumatanceB. 

From the conclusions at which we have arrived, it 
follows that increased variability of environment leads 
to increased variability of the organisms subjected to it. 
A proof that this is the case has been afforded by Mont- 
gomery,* who has studied the variation in migratory 
and non-migratory species of Korth American birds. 
From data collected by Ridgway in his *' Manual of 
Korth American Birds," he calculated the percentage 
amount of variation (according as it was under 1 per 
cent., between 1 and 1.5 per cent, between 1.5 and 2 
per cent, or over 2 per cent.) in the cuLnien of the bill, 
wing, tarsus, and tail of the species and sub-species of 
fifty-six families. His results show " that migratory 
species evince a greater amount of individual variation 
than do non-migratory species; and species which under- 
take extensive migrationa, a greater amount than 

*J. Morph,, I80fl,p. 35. 
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species which make inigrationB of less magnitude.*' 
This is in conformity with the rule that species inhabit- 
ing more extensive and divereificd areas show more in- 
dividual variation than those with small or insular 
breeding areas, and also with another rule, " that 
species with geographical races evince a greater amount 
of individual variation than do speciea which aro not 
divided into such races, provided that the breeding area 
is approximately equal in extent and diversification in 
both eases." Again, it was found that males generallj 
exhibit a greater amount of individual variation than 
females of the same speciea, the males being most vari- 
able in 60.4 per cent, of the 273 cases investigated, and 
the females most variable in 39.6 per cent, of them. 

From these facts Montgomery deduces what he con- 
siders to be a very important conclusion, viz., that " in- 
dividual variation is greater in amount in those species 
which we must consider under the influence of a con- 
tinuous process of development than in those species 
which we must consider as being influenced by no 
process of development at all." Though this view 
seems highly probable, yet it appears to me that the 
data adduced do not in any %vay prove it. Because a 
bird occupies an extensive breeding area, or is migra- 
tory, it does not follow that it is undergoing develop- 
ment either progressive or retrogressive. The only de- 
duction which seems to me permissible is the one above 
mentioned, one which has, indeed, been drawn by Mont- 
gomery himself in the following words; " The amount 
of individual variation stands in a direct ratio to the 
degree of complexity of the environmental forces which 
influence the organism." 
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One of tiie few conditions which have been generally 
held to lead to increased variability is that of Domesti- 
cation. Darwin * laid considerable atreaa on the fact 
that " with extremely few exceptions all animals and 
plants which have been long domesticated have varied 
greatly." This increased variability he attributed 
partly to the conditions of Mfe being less unifonuj and 
to a lesser degree to the effects of excess of food. He 
concluded that organic beings must be exposed to the 
new conditions for several generations before much in- 
crease of variability is observed, and hence it seemed aa 
if the changed conditions of life acted not only directly 
on the organism as a whole, but also indirectly through 
the reproductive system. 

In the first place it is probable that Darwin consider- 
ably overestimated the variability of domesticated or- 
ganisraSj as compared with that of undomesticated ones. 
Thus we have already seen how widely many naturally 
occurring organisms may vary, and Schwalbe has even 
denied altogether that domestication produces any in- 
crease of variation. Thus he states f that Pfitzner has 
found that parts of the skeleton of the fore and hind 
feet of wild aniniala vary Just as much aa the corre- 
sponding parts in man. The size and the indices of the 
skull of the otter, as determined by examining over 200 
skulls derived from a limited district in Alsace, were 
L found by Schwalbe to vary just as much as the corre- 

I spending measurements in the most widely separated 

I human races. Again, Koblbriigge has shown that in all 



• " Animals and Plunta," it. p. 401. 

I Anatomisclier Aazelger. Verhandlungen, xil. p. 3, 1898. 
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the species of Primatea examined, the inuacles were 
quite aa variable as in man. 

Thougli Schwalbe'a views may be correct as regards 
Bome domesticated races, they obviously cannot apply 
to all. For instance, domesticated pigeons, dogs, and 
horses vary between very much wider limits than any 
naturally occurring epeciea. But it is obvious that 
Buch extreme variations as these owe their origin chiefly 
to careful artificial selection, extending over very large 
numbers of generations. When no such selection is 
practised, as in some of the domesticated animale kept 
by savages, then it is highly probable that the varia- 
bility is no greater than in allied feral species. Any 
slight increase of variability actually present may 
doubtless be attributed to the direct action of the 
changed conditions of life. 

Darwin's concluaion that increased variability only 
shows itself after several generations of domestication^ 
if true as it stands, ia difficult to account for in any 
other way than by supposing that the reproductive sys- 
tem is affected. But it seems to me distinctly probable 
that much, if not all, of the increased variability may 
be ascribed merely to the careful selection of the moat 
aberrant individuals in each generation, and their 
assortive mating. In such a case the variability of the 
whole group would obviously iacrease from generation 
to generation. 



CHAPTER Vn. 
THE EFFECT OF TEMPEEATUEE AND OF LIGHT. 

Varlationa and modifications— Effect of temperature on growth of 
frog— Optimum temperature of growth in plants — Effect of tem- 
perature OQ size of sea-urchin larvEC, of Lepidoptera, and of Mol- 
lusca — Seasonal dlmorpMam in certain Lepidoptera in its rela- 
tion to temperature — Temperature differences giving ris* also to 
local races, sports, and pbylogenetic forms — Critical period of 
reaction to temperature — Effect of Arctic climate on coat of 
mammala — Effect of darkness and of light on growtli of plants — 
Effect of sunlight and of dlSused light — How far does pigmenta- 
tion of animals depend on exposure to light? — Cave animals^ 
lUumiDatioo of under surface of flounder — Effect of light and of 
darkness on Molluscs — Yarlable protectiye resemblance in the 
frog, in fish, and in larrse and pupae of certain Lepidoptera. 

HivrcfG diacussed blastogenic or germinal variations 
aa fully aa our rery limited knowledge of the subject 
permitSj we will now proceed to enquire into the other 
great class of variations, namely, those produced by the 
action of the environmental conditions on the soma or 
body tissues. These were termed by Weismann somato- 
genie variations, but Lloyd Morgan, Mark Baldwin, and 
others, with a view to distinguiehing them more point- 
edly from the former class of variations, have referred 
to them as somatic modifications^ or more simply aa 
modifications. The term " variationa " they reserve 
exclusively for blastogenic variations. Tliough doubt- 
less there is much to be said for this system of classify- 
ing variations, yet there is also something against it. 
It is f req^uently difficult or impossible to decide whether 
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any given variation is of blastogenic or somatogenic 
origin; frequently, indeed, it is partly the one and 
partly the other. Hence the term " variation " is con- 
venient for general use, when one wishes to imply 
nothing as to the origin of the observed condition, 
whilst the narrower meaning may be applied to it when 
it is mentioned in connection with the recognised and 
closely defined term " modification/' 

In our diBcussion of somatic modificationSj it is found 
moat convenient to classify them^ according to the 
agencies which have produced them, and not according 
to the effects produced. Those ohservations in which 
there appears to be a clear and direct relation between 
cause and eifeet, between particular environment and 
particular modification, will first be mentioned, and the 
mixed and often indirect effects of more complex con- 
ditions, such as climate and general environment, 
studied later. 

Temperature. Of all the environmental conditionsj 
temperature is probably one of the most unequivocal in 
its direct production of variations. That is to say, ia 
the majority of cases it acts directly on all the cells 
composing the tisaues, promoting or retarding their 
growth, and producing a pennanent effect on the organ- 
ism as a whole. Of course it does not necessarily fol- 
low that, because the rate of growth is altered, a per- 
manent effect is produced on the absolute size of the 
organism. Yet in the light of the observations de- 
scribed in the last chapter, we are justified in assuming 
that such is as a rule the ease in animals. For plants it 
will probably be generally admitted, if the difference 
in the size of trees and plants grown in the tropics and 
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in temperate elimateSj or in temperate and arctic onea, 
be borne in mind. 

Some striking observations on the eflfecta of tempera- 
ture on growth were made bj Higginbottom some fifty 
years ago.* Ova of the frog were allowed to develop 
under otherwise similar conditions at the temperatures 
15.6°, 13.3°, 11.7°, and 10.5° 0- The tadpoles were 
observed to leave the ova respectively 9, 14, 20, and 20 
daj3 after the beginning of the experiment, whilst 
frogs were fully developed after respectively Y2, 160, 
170, and 234 days. Thus a difference of 6° C, more 
than trebled the period of development. 
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Within the last few years, a considerable number of 
observations have been made. Thus Lillie and Knowl- 
ton t experimented with the ova of Amhlystoma tigri- 
num and of the frog Bana vireseens. The time of de- 
velopment from the first or second cleavage to the last 



*Phil. Tram. 1850, p. 431, 



f ZotJl. BulletlQ, vol. 1. p. 179. 
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^H stage of disappearance of the yolk plug was determined, 
^H these being the most sharply marked periods. The 
^H temperatures varied between 4° and SS" C, several ob- 
^H Bcrvations being made at each temperaturej and meana 
^H taken. 
^H From the above table we may gather that at the 
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Bulta obtained by O. Hert\tig * upon the ova of Eana 
fusca. The curves represent the number of days re- 
quired by the ova, kept at different temperatures, to 
reach certain definite stages. The ordinates indicate 
the time in daya after fertilisation, and the abseissse the 
temperature. For the lowest curve the stage to be 
reached was that of a gastrula with the blastopore clos- 
ing in, and we gather from this curve that the time re- 
qidred at a temperature of 1° C. was 33 days; at a tem- 
perature of 6,° 4.9 daya, and at a temperature of 24°, 
only a single day. Stage II was that of an embryo 
having a rudimentary medullary plate, with its edgea 
rising and separated by a broad cleft; Stage III that 
of an embryo with a closed medullary tube, and with a 
distinctly marked head: Stage IV that of a more elon- 
gated embryo with an obvious taU, but with gills not 
formed; Stage V that of an embryo 5 mm. long, with 
rudiments of gills; Stage VI that of an embryo 7.5 mm. 
long, with well-developed gill tufts and tail 3.5 mm. 
long; Stage VTI that of an embryo 9 mm. long, with a 
tail 5 mm. long. The curves representing the times of 
growth to all these more advanced stages are very simi- 
lar to each other and to the first curve. 

In the observations thus far quoted, the highest tem- 
perature employed was 26*, and this proved to be also 
the most favourable temperature for growth. Higher 
temperatures stiU may produce an adverse influence, as 
we have already observed in the case of Echinoid larvse. 
For the growth of tadpoles' tails, Lillie and Knowltoa 
found the " optimum " temperature to be 30°, the rate 
of increase in length then being 10.6 times greater than 
*Arch. f. mlk. Anat., U. p. 819. 1898. 
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at 10°. At 31° to 34.9°, however, the rate was only 9.0 
times greater. Better mstanees of tlie rnor© and more 
unfavourable influence of increasing high temperature 
are found amongst plants, as in them the optimum 
tetnperatnre ia mvich further removed from the " maxi- 
mum" temperature (the highest temperature at which 
growth can take place at all) than it is in animals. 
The following table ahows the increments in the length 
of the hypocotyla of various plants in a period of 48 
hours, as determined by Koppen and by De Vriea:* 
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The optimum temperature was about 27** for every 
plant but one, vi^,, Zm mais, and in this ease it was 
33.5°. The rate of growth at the optimum was, in the 
various plants, respectively 5.9, 10.8, 63.2, 13.7, 12.2, 
and 39.9 times greater than at the lowest temperature 
at which it was observed, and respectively 4.3, 6.2, 3.4, 

* Quoted from Vines' " PJijsiulogy of Plants," p. 383. 
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6.2, and 4.9 tiraea greater tkan at the highest tempera- 
ture. In one plant, howeTer, the temperature of 37. S" 
was sufficient to stop all growth, 3o that this was a 
slightly supra-maximal temperature. 

That the increased growth prodnced by warmth leads, 
at least in 3om.e cases, to an actual increase in the size 
of an organism, is proved by some f ui;ther observations 
of the author on Eehinoid larvEe. No special determrna- 
tiona were made as to the effect of temperature on 
growth, but it was noticed that, whilst at a temperature 
of 13.8°, the ova took about 23 hours to reach the free 
swimming blaatula stage, they took only about 5 hours 
at 24°. We may assume, then, that the rate of growth 
increases rapidly with temperature. The effect of 
Tarious temperatures on the actual size of the larvsB 
may be gathered from the following table:* 
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Larvae of three different species were allowed to develop 
at four different temperatures, and measured after 8 
days' growth in respect of both their body length and 
their anal arm length, and tbia latter measurement was 
calculated as a percentage on the former. In the case 

•Phil. Trans. 1888, B. p, 478, 
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r»f Jjotfi Strongyloemtrotm and Echinus pintei, tiia 
h<Kly length inereav^ considerably with the tempera-' 
tdrc up to 20.4°, when it la more than 20 per cent, 
greater than in plntei grown at 11.4*, bnt it is prac- 
tically unaffected by a further rise. In iSfpA^rre^Ain-us, 
on the other hand, the optimum temperature appCArs to 
06 15-0°, and a further rise of temperatTire acts tmfar- 
ourably. The effeeta on the arm lengths differ con- 
siderably more than those on the body lengths. In 
Strongylocentrotus this dimension is half as long again 
at 20.4° as it is at 11.4°, but in Echinus it is only verv 
little affected, In the Spharechinus plutens, on the 
other bandf it is nearly four times longer at 23.7° than 
it is at 11.4°. Each organism, therefore, in respect of 
each portion measured, reacts in a different manner to 
changes in the temperature of development. 

Some observations of Standfnss * upon the larvae of 
certain Lepidoptera, show that the effect of tempera- 
ttire on growth is not necessarily in the direction of in- 
creased size. Thus he found that when, as was often 
the ease, the larval period was shortened by raising the 
temperature, the size of the adult insects resulting 
therefrom was correspondingly reduced. For example, 
a pair of .4. fasciaia, of which the wings measured re- 
spectively 46 and 48 mm. across, produced three speci- 
mens measuring only 36 to 39 mm., when the larval 
stage was reduced to 68 to 87 days, and the pupal to 15 
to 20 days, by subjection to a temperature of 25° to 
30*. On the other hand, some other eggs from the 
same original pair of A. fasciaiay which, though exposed 

*The EotomologiBt. toL, ixtUI, p. 69, 1885. (Translated from the 
QeTiDan by Dr. F, A. Dliey.) 
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to the same high temperature, developed more slowly — 
the larval period taking 142 to 163 davSj and the pupal 
25 to 31 days — yielded specimens having a wing meas- 
nrement of 65 to 57 imn. It would seem, therefore, 
that high temperature may so hurry forward the time 
of onset of the m.etamorpho9iB from larva to pupa, that 
there is insufficient opportunity for adequate larval 
feeding and growth, and a consequent dwarfing of the 
adult imago. If, however, there be no curtailment of 
the normal period of feeding, the high temperature 
may produce a considerable increase in tlie size of the 
individuals. These conclusions are supported by sev- 
eral other observations. 

The permanent effects of temperature on size are 
probably very considerable among many of the Mol- 
lusca. Thus it has often been noticed that snails living 
in cold and exposed positions are considerably dwarfed 
in comparison with those living in warmer regions, but, 
as far as I am aware, no exact comparisons have been 
made. Even if this had been the ease, it would not be 
permissible to ascribe the differences to the direct result 
of temperature, as this might have acted indirectly, 
through the vegetation. Certain observations of Mii- 
bius * on marine Mollusca seem, however, to demon- 
strate the direct effects of temperature changes. Thus 
it was noticed that the llolluscs in the Eastern basin of 
the Baltic are much more stunted than those in the 
Western. For instance, Myiilus edulis ia only 3 to 4 
cm. long near Gothland, whereas at Kiel it attains a 
length of 8 to 9 em. Also in the Eastern basin the cal- 
careous layers of certain shells such as Mya arenaria 
* Beport on " PomeraDia " Expedition, p. 138. 
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are extremely thin. " These remarkable variations are, 
no doubt, to a large extent due to the violent changes 
of temperature which are experienced in the Baltic, 
and by which the steady development of the animals in 
queation is thrown out of gear. The aame species occur 
ou the coast of Greenland and Iceland, where they at- 
tain a considerably larger size than in the Baltic, in 
spite of the lower mean temperature, probably because 
their development is not interrupted by any sudden 
ehange from cold to heat, or tj ice-versa."* 

The influence of a low temperature on the colour of 
marine Mollusca seems to be indicated by the observa- 
tions of Fischer f on the shells of the west coast of 
South America. N^umerous epeeies of these shells ex- 
hibit a remarkable degree of melanism, and it seema 
highly probable that " thia concurrence of specific 
melanism (which stands quite alone in the world) is due 
to the cold polar current which impinges on the Chilian 
coasts, for the aame genera occur on the opposite shores 
of the continent without exhibiting any trace of this 
mournful characteristie." t It is very improbable, 
however, that this melanism is the direct result of the 
cold current. If so, why should it not be observed in. 
other parts of the world, which are similarly visited by 
cold currents? 

ilore interesting and unequivocal effects of tempera- 
ture are afforded by the numerous experiments which 
have been made upon the wing colours and markings of 



•Quoted from Cooke, "Cambridge ^Natural fflstory," vol. lil. 
p. 84. 
t Journ. (le Conchyl., xiffl. p. 106, 1876. 
tZ. *., p. 85 
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Lepidoptera. It has been known for more than sixty 
years that the two butterflies Vanessa levana and V. 
prorsa, formerly regarded as different species, are but 
seasonal forms of one and the same species. Thus V. 
levana emerges in the spring, breeds immediately, and. 
produces adult V. prcrsa progeny in the same summer. 
The progeny of these insects pass the winter as chryaa- 
lids, and emerge the next spring as Y. levana. The 
levana form is characterised by a yellow and black pat- 
tern on the upper side of the wings, whilst the prorsa 
form has black wings with a broad white transverse 
band. The lower surfaces differ only slightly. 

It is a natural supposition that these changes of 
colour marking are dependent in some way on tempera- 
ture, and Dorfmeiater * proved that this is actually the 
case. By the application of warmth to the pupsa he 
succeeded in producing prorsa out of the offspring of 
prorsa, and by the application of cold he obtained from 
levana not the pure levana form, but one intermediate 
between it and prorsa. This intermediate form, which 
has occasionally been observed in nature, is termed V. 
porima. These experiments were repeated and ex- 
tended by Weismann, and by employing a greater de- 
gree of cold he succeeded in obtaining levana from 
levana; but he found that prorsa was only exceptionally 
reared from prorsa by the application of heat. 

The mode of action of the temperature is not so clear 
as might at first sight be imagined. The simplest ex- 
planation is to attribute the effect to the direct influ- 
ence of the warmth and cold, and this view of the in- 

*Mitt. des naturwiaa. Yerelna fur Stelermark, 1864. See also 
Eimer's " Organic EvoluLioti," Eugliali Ed., p. 116^ etteq. 
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fliiencc of warmth is actually held by Euner,* Accord- 
ing to AVeiamann, however, the action, both for warmth 
and cold, is an indirect one. The change of the prog- 
eny of lerana back to levana through the influence of 
cold he attributes to reveraion to the ancestral form, for 
there is practically no doubt that levana is pbylogeneti- 
cally the older form of the two. He considers that 
prorsa has slowly arisen through the gradual increase 
in the warmth of the climate, or is a seasonally adaptive 
form, and that its occasional production from the prog- 
eny of prorsa is due to the high temperature imdmly 
stimulating the development of the prorsa ** determi- 
nants." 

A clearer ease of the direct influence of warmth and 
cold is afforded by Polyommatus phla^as^ the Small Cop- 
per butterfly. By exposure of the pupte to various 
temperatures, Merrifleldf obtained the following re- 
sulta: 



TEMPEBATFIll! 



37"— as" C, 

about 14* 

ftboiit V 
.B»;tlienl3'' 



TIMll Ot 
BHEBQENOE, 



COt/JEUKQ OP BPSOIHXMB. 



Sdaya Spots large, not sharply defined; dusky 

siiflFualon of fore wings. 
11 — 15 days Spots smaller; copper colour mote vivid; 

black more inteose. 
22 — 23 days [Copper colour still more vivid; copper band 

on hind wings broader, 
57 — 69 days Effects intensified. 

10 weeha; Extreme effects, especially in sm&Uness of 
then 6 wks. spots and bi^adtb of coppery band on 

Mod winga. 



Here we see that the temperatures ranged from about 
30** C, or 85" F., to juat above the freezing point. The 

* " Organic Evolution." p. 123. 
f Trans, Ent. 8oc. 1893, p. S5. 
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times of emergence of the butterflies from the chrysa- 
lia varied from 6 days to no less than 15 weeks, and 
probably if the low temperature had been continued in 
this latter casBj the time would have extended to many 
months, or there may have been no emergence at all. 
It will be seen that the principal effects produced by 
warmth are a dusky suflfusion of the fore winga, and by 
cold an intensity of colouring in both the coppery and 
dark parts, the enlargement of the copper band on the 
hind wings being an especially marked feature. In 
fact these " cold " specimena were very similar to those 
caught in England, Gei-many, and similar latitudes, 
whereas the " warm " specunens were similar to the 
variety eleus^ which is found in Southern Europe. 
Merrifield therefore came to the conclusion that the 
difference in the appearance of these local forma *' is 
not necessarily to be attributed to the existence of races 
of different colouring, but may be owing to the differ- 
ence between the temperatures to which the individuals 
are exposed in the two climates." Weismann has 
shown,* however, that the modifications cannot be en- 
tirely due to the direct effects of temperature. Thus 
none of the specimens obtained by exposing pupae of a 
German stock to high temperature were so dusted with 
black as the darkest forms of the southern variety elcus, 
whilst conversely, none of the specimens obtained by 
exposing the pupss of a ]!^eapolitan stock to a low tem- 
perature were so light-coloured aa the ordinary Ger- 
man, form. "The German and Neapolitan forms are 
therefore constitutionally distinct, the former tending 
much more strongly towards a pure reddish-gold, and 
* " Germ-Plasin," p. 899. 
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the latter towards a black colouration." Weismann 
thinks that the two varieties may have originated owing 
to a gradual cumulative influence of the climate, the 
slight effects of one summer or winter having been 
transmitted and added to from generation to genera- 
tion. Such a cumulative effect can be accounted for 
satisfactorily by supposing that the temperature not 
only affects the " primary constituents " of the wings 
gf each individual — i. e,, a part of the soma — but also 
the corresponding " determinants " of the germ-plasm 
contained in the. germ cells of the animal. 

Arguing from experiments on about SOOO pupaa, 
Standfuss * has endeavoured to classify under five dif- 
ferent headings the effects which temperature changes 
may produce in Lepidoptera. 

(1) They may give rise to seasonal forms having a 
similar aspect to those oeenrriDg among the palsearetic 
fauna at certain definite seasons of the year. For in- 
stance, pupaj of Tanessa c-albiim (Comma butterfly), 
kept at d7° C, gave origin to the light coloured, yel- 
lomah brown form of butterfly, especially pale on the 
under surface, wbilst those kept in a refrigerator pro- 
duced the form with a considerably darker under side, 
ill many eases mingled with a moss-green tint. Also 
this fonn had miich more sharply defined markings, and 
a more deeply indented margin to the wings. Both 
these forms, be it noticed, occur in nature at the present 
time. Again, by exposing pupae of P. machaon (Swal- 
low-tail), to a temperature of 37° C, insects were ob- 
tained which bore a perfect resemblance to those that 

* The Entomolt>,dst, vol. xxviii. pp. 69, 103, and 145. (Translated 
from the Oennau by Dr. F, A. Dixey.) 
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flj in August in the neighbourliood of Antioeh and 
Jerusalem. Pupie kept at 5" to 8°, however, yielded 
the common Swiss and German form of butterfly ob- 
tained from hibernated pupse, 

(2) Local forma and racea such as occur coastantly in 
certain definite localities may be produced. For in- 
stance^ exposure of pupse of F. urticm (Small Tortoise- 
shell) to warmth produced specimens somewhat similar 
to the variety ichnusa, whilst cold produced some speci- 
mens which atrongly recall the North American F. 
Tnilberti, and others which were indistinguishable from 
the northern variety polaris. Again, warmth acting on 
pupffi of F, cardui (Painted Lady), gave an extraordi- 
narily pale form, like those found in very different 
parts of the tropics. Cold, on the other hand, gave 
specimens with a very recogniaable darkening of the 
whole inject, such as is exhibited by a form found in 
Lapland. 

(3) There may arise forma of an entirely similar as- 
pect to some which are also found e^ceeptionally imder 
natiiral conditions, i. e., aberrations. For instanccj 
warmth, acting for a brief period on F. cardui^ produced 
a few epeeimena of the aberrant form elymi. Cold, 
acting on pupa? of F, io (Peacock), produced a variety 
ab. fischeH, which exhibits a reduction in the number of 
the blue scales on both fore and hind wings. Li these 
and other characters an approach to the type of F. 
uriiccs is perceived. Such observations as these sug- 
gest that a large number of the aberrations occurring 
in nature may have actually arisen through the influ- 
ence of abnormal temperature conditions. 

(4) There may be produced phylogendic formB; 
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forms, that is, wliich are nowhere to be found on the 
earth at the present day, but which may have existed at 
past epochs. Sach a reaiilt may have been effected 
through modification of temperature conditions hav- 
ing taken place in the actual habitat of the species, 
or from the species having migrated to a more southerly 
or northerly region. The variety fischeri of V. io, gust 
mentioned, is probably a phylogenetic form. The same 
may be true of a variety rcederi of V. antiopa (Cambei^ 
well Beaut}'), which Standfuss obtained by keeping the 
pupse in a refrigerator. Again, exposure of the pupEB 
of V, atalanta (Red Admiral) to warmth, produced 
specimens approximating towards V. callirrhoe and its 
local forms, such as var. vulcani:t, which are found in 
the Canaries: i. e., to forms which may resemble the 
common ancestor of these species. Other forms were 
produced which may perhaps be destined to arise in the 
future, in that they are further removed from the type 
of related species, instead of approximating to them, Uke 
the true phylogenetic forms. For instance, the widely 
diverging Bpeeimena obtained in a few instances by the 
action of warmth on V. antiopa, may belong to this 
class. This variety has been named dauhi by Stand- 
fuss. 

(5) Finally, there is still a small unexplained residue 
of modifications produced by temperature changes. 
This possibly represents the direct reaction of the indi- 
vidual species, completely independent of, and uncon- 
trolled by, any inherited developmental tendency. 

It will be noticed that the principle of reversion is 
called in by Standfuss to account for one of his five 
groups, but Weismann, Dixey, Fischer, and others are 
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inclined to extend its scope to some of the other cases 
as well. Thus Weismann formerly made use of it to 
account for seasonal dimorphismj though now he rather 
withdraws thia opinion.* According to FLScher,t both 
very low and very high temperatures sure equally capa- 
ble of determining reversion by acting simply as ex- 
citants. A moderate elevation of the temperature, on 
the contrary, may give rise to new modifications which 
are not phylogenetie, but which actually occur in warm 
climates. DLxey,J arguing especially from Merrifield's 
observations on F. atalanta, and Merrifield § himself, 
from theae and other ohservatiouSj have come to the 
conclusion that reversion may be occasioned by ex- 
posure both to high and to low temperatures, but that 
the kind of effect produced is different in the two cases. 
Eimer is of the opinion that only cold hag the power of 
causing a reversion to an ancestral form, the eflfect of 
wanuth being " evidently a direct effect." |I In sup- 
port of his views, he refers to Weismann's experiments 
on Pieris napi (Green-veined White), and Y. levana- 
prorsa. The former butterfly occurs in a summer and a 
winter form, the winter being the darker. There is 
also a variety of P. napi^ viz., hryonia;, which is found 
in the Swiss Alps and in the polar regions, and which 
can be described as a very dark variety of the winter 
form of P. napi. Thia hryonvs is in all probability the 
ancestral form of P. napi,, whilst the winter form, and 

*Tlie Eatomdogist, 1896, p. 240. 

f "TranamutationeQ der Schmetterliage infolge Temperaturaa- 
derungen," Berlin, 1894. 
t Trans. Ent. Soc. 189S, p. 72. 
g Trans, Ent, Soc. 1894, p. 4S5, 
1 '■ Organic Evolution," p. 185. 
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subsequently the summer form, of tbe common P. napt^ 
have probably arisen gradually from it through the in- 
fluence of a warmer climate. Now Weisniann found 
I hat he was unable to convert hryonis into napi by the 
action of warmth, though he could by the application of' 
cold readily change the simuiier form of napi into the 
winter form. Similarly, also, the progeny of F. levami . 
are readily converted by cold into Umna, but only ex- 
ceptionally can the progeny of Y, prcrsa be converted 
into prorsa. Now, as already mentioned, hvana is 
probably the ancestral form, and so, in both this case and 
that of F. napi, cold readily produces what is probably 
a phylogenetieally older form, whilst warmth generally 
has no effect. Certain observations by Merrifield * 
also afford some support to Elmer's view, for he found 
that " the capability of being turned during the pupal 
period from one type partially into the direction of 
the other exists in both the summer and tbe winter 
type, but is much greater in the former than in tie 
latter." 

With regard to the critical period at which tempera- 
ture especially exerts its influence, there is a general 
eonsensus of opinion that it is confined to the pupal 
stage, and in most cases also to the first part of this 
stage. Dorfmeister t concluded that temperature 
exerted its greatest influence during the change from 
the larval into the pupal stage, or shortly afterwards. 
Weismann t noticed that in V. prot'sa-levQiia it acted 
only at the beginning of the pupal stage. StandiusSj 

*TraD8. Ent, 8oc. imz. p. 63. 

t Vide Elmer's " Organic Evolution," p. ISl. 

X " Qerm-Plftsm," p. 403. 
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in almost all the observations above referred to, exposed 
his pupse to warmth for about three daySj and then kept 
them at the room temperature imtil they emerged^ this 
generally occurring 4 to 10 days later. The exposure 
to cold generally extended to about 30 days, and emer- 
gence took place after about 1 1 days more at room tem- 
perature. As the effects obtained by him are just as 
great, if not greater, than those obtained by other ob- 
servers, it would seem quite clear that in the forma he 
employed the critical time for temperature is cer- 
tainly during the first portion of the pupal period. 
However, Merrifield,* in his observations on the sum- 
mer and winter forms of P. napi, found the critical time 
to be in the last days of the pupal period, a directly 
opposite result to that of Weismann for the same insect. 
Weismannt explains the apparent contradiction by 
supposing that in P. napi adaptive and direct sea- 
sonal dimorphism are mixed. The species may have 
adapted itself to the seasons of the year by a double 
protective colouring, and the critical period for the de- 
termination of the adaptive form may be at the begin- 
ning of the pupal period. The direct reaction of the 
species to temperature may^ however, as Merrifield 
found, be determined only at the end of the pupal 
period. 

In his experiments with P. phltsas, Merrifield found 
that pupae kept at 0.5° C. for ten weeka, and then ex- 
posed to a temperature of 32° for six days, gave speci- 
mens with features very similar to those obtained from 
pupEB kept throughout at a temperature of 27" to 32°, 

' *Tmna. Ent. Soc. 1898. p, 5-1 
f The EntomologiBt, 1898, p. S4l>. 
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The reason of this is probably that a temperature of 
0.5' is so low that it paralyses all tissue changes in the 
pup«, and at the end of ten weeka the stage of develop- 
ment ia no furtlier advanced than at the begiiming. 
Thus the time of emergence of these pupae, after trans- 
ference to a temperature of 32°, was jiist as long as for 
those kept only at this temperature. 

Arguing from his experiments on two moths, Selenia 
iUu^traria and Ennamos autumtiaria, Merrifield * 
came to the conclusion that, in their case at least, the 
markings were chiefly affected by the temperature ex- 
perienced during the earlier part of the pupal period, 
whilst the colourirtg was " chiefly affected during the 
penultimate pupal stage, i. e., before the colouring of 
the imago begins to show." A low temperature dur- 
ing this latter period causes darkness, and a high tem- 
perature the opposite effect. Thus, by difference of 
treatment, it was found possible to obtain from the same 
brood individuals showing (1) summer markings with 
summer colouring; (2) summer markings with an ap- 
proach toward spring colouring; (3) spring markings 
with summer colouring, and (4) spring markings with 
almost spring colouring. 

We see, then, that in some cases seasonal dimorphism 
is a direct response to temperature, or is a somatic 
modification, whilst in other and perhaps the majority 
of cases it is only indirect, the temperature acting as a 
stimulus to arouse a blastogenic variation. When the 
response is direct, low temperature generally induces a 
darkening of colour, as, for instance, in Y, urticos, Las- 
ciocampa quer'cus (and calluna:), Arctia caja aud E, 
*Tram. Ent. Soc. 1891, p, 5S. 
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autumnaria. In these fonriB, the darkening ia caused 
either by the general colour being obscured, or by the 
size and general intensity of the dark markitLgg being 
increased, or by both conditions.* In P. phl^as, as we 
have seen, low temperature causes a lightening of 
colour. When the response to temperature is indirect, 
the effect is as often as not in one direction as in the 
other, and there are generally more considerable 
changes in the markings, as well as in the general 
colouring. 

Upon the higher animals temperature probably acts 
hut seldom as a direct cause of variation. The white 
coat which many quadrupeds develop on the approach 
of winter in northern and arctic climates ia probably in 
great part a seasonally adaptive change, but it may also 
be to a certain extent the immediate, though perhaps 
only indirect, response to cold. This seems to be proved 
by an observation of Sir J. Ross on a Hudson's Bay 
Lemmiug.t This animal was protected from the low 
temperature by keeping it in the cabin, and had in con- 
sequence retained its summer coat through the winter. 
On exposing it in a cage on deck, where the temperature 
was 30° below zero, the fur on the cheeks and a patch 
on each shoulder became perfectly white during the 
first night. After another day's espoanre " the patehea 
on each shoulder had extended considerably, and the 
posterior part of the body and the flanks had turned a 
dirty white. . . At the end of a week it was entirely 
white, with the exception of a dark band across the 
shoulders, prolonged posteriorly down the middle of 

• Vide Menifield. Trans, Ent. Soc. 1893, p. 33. 
I Appendix to Second Voyage. Nat. Hist. , p. xiv. ,'1836. Quoted 
from Poultoa'a " Colours of Animals," ed. 1. p. M, 
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the back." 5^0 farther change took pUce, and the ani- 
mal died of the cold a few days later. Examination of 
the fnr showed that only the tips of the hairs had be- 
come white, so that on cutting these off, the coat re- 
gained its original dark colour. 

The observatioiis of F. H. Welch * on the American 
Hare (Lepus Amerieanvs) throw further light on the 
nature of the change. Early in October the whiskers 
and a few of the longer hairs on the back were observed 
to become white at the tip or throiighotit. During No- 
vember a new and rapid growth of stiff white hairs ap- 
peared on the sides and hack, these hairs being easily 
diBtinguishable from the autumnal hairs which were 
gradually turning more and more white, in that they 
were invariably white throughout. TVe have in this 
aDimal, therefore, a new white crop of hairs of gradual 
growth, or a blastogenic variation, stimulated to de- 
velop under stress of cold, and a rapid and direct trans- 
mutation of parts of the dark hairs to white; t. c, a 
somatic modification. Professor Poulton t explains this 
latter change as an mdirect influence of cold upon the 
nervous system which presides over the nutritive and 
chemical changes involved in the growth of the hair. 
This probably leads to the production of large numbers 
of gas bubbles in the hairs, and thereby induces an ap- 
parent whiteness, in spite of the fact that the pigment 
is still present. In that the tips of the hairs are firat 
affected, however, rather than the bases, it seems to me 
possible that the cold acts directly on the hairs them- 
selves, and not indirectly through the nervous system. 

•Proc, Zoill, Soc. 1869, p. 228. 
t " Colours of Animals," p. 100. 
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It should be pointed: out that some animals, such as the 
sable, muak-sheep, and raven, retain their dark colour 
throTighout the Arctic winter, so ''^, 
that the reaction of the above-men- 
tioned animals to cold, whether 
direct or indirect, is a apecial and 
not a general phenomenon. 

Light. The effect of light upon 
growth, especially in plants, is 
well known to be very considera- 
ble. One might infer, therefore, 
that differences in the intensity of 
the light to which an organism is 
subjected would fortn a potent 
cause of variation, Siieh is actu- 
ally the case among members of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, though 
only exceptionally so among those 
of the Animal Kingdom. 

If plants be allowed to grow in 
absolute darkness, they, as a rule, 
become very much elongated in 
form, whilst their leaves are small 
and ill-shaped. The accompanying 
figure shows the relative growth of 
two seedlings of Sinapis atba of 
the same age, one of them reared 
in the dark; and the other in ordi- 
nary daylight.* Sachs found that potato tubers grown 
in darkness for 53 days produced sprouts from 150 to 
300 mm. high, whilst similar ones grown in day- 

* From Strasburger, Noll, Sclicnck, and Bchimper's " Texttook of 
Botanj." Quoted from Davenport's " Estperimeiit&l Morphology." 
p. 418. 
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light were only 10 to 13 mm. high. Again, he found 
that the hypocotyl of the buckwheat {Fagopyrum) 
reached a height of 35 to 40 cm. in the dark, whilst it 
grew only to 2 or 3 cm. when freely exposed to light. 
K. Groehel* has shown that if cactuses are cultivated in 
darkneaSj their form changes completely. The young 
shoots arc rounded, and fail to show the angular irregu- 
larities of form which increase the surface capable of 
effecting assimilation under the influence of light. 

Darkness conduees to increased growth, therefore, or 
conversely, light tends to retard growth. That this ia 
the case is well shown by an observation of Wiesner.f 
This observer exposed seedHnga. of the vetch (Vicia 
sativa) under a glass globe to sunlight for TJ hours. 
When placed horizontally, so as to get the full force of 
the sun's rays, no growth whatever occurred, but when 
placed vertically, so that the growing part of the seed- 
ling was more or less protected by its leaves, there was 
an increase in height of about .8 mm. On the other 
hand, a control seedling kept in a darkened globe grew 
about 2.8 mm. in the same period. This retarding effect 
of light is not universal, however. It is practically ab- 
sent in some cases, as of the yam and of a wild gourd 
(Bryonia), and in those plants whose rapidly growing 
parts are sheltered from the sun's rays by protecting 
coverings it is but little evident. Still Sachs' conclu- 
sion as to the effect of daylight on growth probably ap- 
plies with greater or lees force to the majority of plants. 
Thus he found t that during the night the growth 

•Floraj IxTxt. p. 96. 

t Dfivenport's " Experiraental Moiphology," p. 41. 
} Alb. mna der Bot., InBt. WUrzburg, i. p. 9d. 
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gradually increases, and reaches a maximum at day- 
break. It tten diminishes to a mininnini a little before 
sunBet, after which it rises agaia. 

It is not to be imagined that because daylight retards 
growth it 13 unfavourable to the proper develop- 
ment of a plant. For instance, Karsten * found 
that whilst a kidney bean reared in the dark for a 
month or two weighed 20 per cent, more than one 
reared in the lights yet the leaves did not weigh a 
fifth as much. Again, Clayton f allowed six bean 
plants to grow in a spot where they would catch 
all the sunshine of the day, whilst six other similar 
plants were protected by a boarding, which effectu- 
ally screened off the sun. When freshly gathered 
in October, the weight of the beana and poda of the 
exposed plants was to that of the protected as 99 : 29, 
whilst the weight of the dry beans was as 16 : 5. The 
next year, the weight of the fresh beans and pods ob- 
tained from the sunshine-grown seed of the previous 
year was half as much again as in the case of the plants 
from shade-grown seeds, in spite of the fact that all of 
the plants were now grown in sunshine and under pre- 
cisely similar conditions. " In the fourth year plants 
with an esclusively shady ancestry produced flowers, 
but failed to mature fruit." 

The intensity of the light to which a plant is exposed 
may considerably affect its form and structure, as well 
as its rate of growth. Thus the effect of direct sun- 
light, as compared with diffused Light, on the absolute 



-*Landw. Versuchs-Stftt. . xilt. p. 176. Quoted from Dareaport'a 
" Eiperimental Morphology," p. 419. 
f ^at. Science, xi. p. 1%. 
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aire of leaves has been shown bv Stahl * to consist chiefly 
in a reduction of the leaf surface. Accompanying this 
there IS usually an increase in the thickness of the leaf. 
In addition to the reduction of size, Scott Elliott f has 
shown that there may be a considerable change in the 
form of the leaves, owing to the reduction in the length 
of the exposed leaves being much greater than the re- 
duction in the breadth. The accompanying table 
shows the average ratio of length to breadth in from 50 
to 100 leaves of various grasses and plants, which were 
collected in the one case from sheltered and shady 
places, and La the other from the most exposed and 
driest spots known: 





BBELTBRK> 


*XFO«KP 


ftB CKKT, 




sesctMxsB. 


BFMC[lIX.'<ta. 


RKDCCTIOK, 


Stenotapbrum glabnim. 


15.8 


6.1 


61.4 


Paapalum diaticlium, 






23.0 


11.0 


62,2 


Cynadon dactyloD, 






7.3 


4.6 


38.4 


Er&ffroslis ciliaris, 






33.4 


17.6 


46.0 


CeucJirus echinatus, 






32,5 


16.8 


12.0 


Microrhyncua ssrmenlosiia. 






6.8 


4.7 


30.0 


Ixtbelitt Sea; vol a, . 






S.2 


1.6 


27.3 


Psiadia dodoDtE folia. 






10.3 


11.4 


-l-ll.S 


Helichrysiim emirnese, . 






9.4 


5.G 


40 4 


Spermacoce globosBj 






6.0 


4.2 


30.0 


Lyciuiu cap^nse, 






1.9 


1.9 


0.0 


Brexifl madagascariensis, 






1.8 


1.6 


16.7 


Catnptocarpus, ap., 






4.1 


S.fl 


13.3 


Periplnca ovatfl, 






1.6 


1.6 


6. a 


Comnieliiia nodiflora, 






3.3 


2.0 


9.4 


Tanghinlft venenifera, . 






4.7 


3.6 


2S.4 


Brachyatepbanus cuspidatuBj 






1.7 


1.7 


0.0 


Honimia, sp., 






3.0 


l.ft 


10.0 


Sill a carplnlfolla. . 






S.6 


a.s 


15.4 


Yiaca rosea, . 






S.3 


a.3 


0,0 



♦Jenaiach, Zeit,. Bd. xvi. p, 103. 1883, and Bot. Zojt., 1880. 
fProc. Linn. Soc, vol. xxviii. CBotanj). p. S75, 1881. 
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Of these twenty different species of grasses and 
plants (collected in Madagascar), we see that the ex- 
posed specimens had a reduced leaf length ratio in 16 
cases, whilst in only one was the length actually in- 
creased. The average reduction for the whole series 
amoimta to 21.0 per cent., or is very considerable. 
Similar results to these have also been obtained by 
Sorauer.* 

Upon members of the Animal Kingdom the direct 
effect of light is not nearly so eonaiderable. Yung t 
found that tadpoles exposed to daylight during the first 
25 to 60 days of development were about 16 per cent. 
larger than those kept in absolute darkness. He found 
also that eggs of the sea-trout, if reared in the light, 
hatched a day earlier than if reared in the dark, whilst 
pond snails {Lymn^a. stagnalis) hatched in 37 days in 
the light, as against 33 days when in the dark4 It is 
possible, however, that these effects were due rather to 
the presence or absence of heat rays than those of 
light, 

Tlie most important influence of light in tho produc- 
tion of variations in animals lies in its connection with 
the phenomena of pigmentation. Absence of light 
leads to diminution or even total abolition of pigmenta- 
tion, whilst its presence leads to an increase in acme 
degree proportionate to the intensity of the light. 
This, at least, ia the more or less direct action of light. 
The indirect action, through the intermediation of the 
nervoua system, is, as a rule, exactly the reverse. A 



•Wollny'a " Forichungen a. d. Get. Agrlcultur," Ed. ix, 

t Arch. ZoOl. Exper. et Gfin.. vii. p. 251. 

X Davenport's '" Erperimental Morphology," p. 426. 
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well-known inatanee of the direct action of light is 
foimd in tte bronzing of tlie human skin following on 
undue exposure to the sun; but to what extent are we 
entitled to refer the black skin of inhabitants of the 
tropica to a similar, but more pronounced, action? 
Eimer * ia of the opinion that the effect is the direct 
result of the more intense light and heat. Thus he 
found that in passing down the Nile valley from the 
Delta to the Soudan, the natives gradually became more 
and more dark-skinned, the further south they lived. 
The increased light and warmth, according to Eimer, 
lead to a greater flow of blood to the skin, and the con- 
sequent deposition of pigment. This effect is inher- 
ited, and has become a constant character. There is, 
of course, no warrant for laying down the law with such 
assurance as this, for one can easily imagine several 
other equally possible and plausible explanations to ac- 
count for the facts. For instance, pigmentation may be 
correlated with a greater resistance to the climate of 
hot countries, or with greater physical strength, and 
may have been increased by sexual selection. StUl, 
Eimer's explanation may contain a distinct modicum of 
truth, and I hope to prove in a subsequent chapter 
that the heritableness of acquired characters such 
as increased or decreased pigmentation may bo deduced 
without assuming anything further than the present 
state of knowledge legitimately warrants us in 
doing. 

The diminution or disappearance of pigmentation fol- 
lowing upon withdrawal of light is best illustrated by 
reference to the well-known cave animals. Of these, 
* " Orgitnic Evolution," p, 87. 
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one of the most interesting is Proteus anguineus, wliich 
is found in the subterranean caves of tKe Karst Moun- 
tains about Adolabcrg, This ampliibian is almost 
white, but if kept for some time in the light, it gradu- 
ally becomes pigmented. Pigment cells are, in fact, 
stUl present in its skin,* and in all probability these are 
directly stimulated to exert their function by the action 
of the light, 

A similar effect of exposure to light has been 
demonstrated by Cunningham f for the under sur- 
face of the flounder {Pkuronectes fiesvs). This surface 
13 normally quite white, but by keeping young floundera 
for nearly four months in a glass dish illuminated 
from beneath by a mirror placed at a proper angle, 
Cunningham found that 10 out of the 13 specimens ex- 
perimented with developed black and yeUow chromato- 
phores. Three of the specimens showed well-developed 
bands of pigment, similar to those of the upper side, 
over the area occupied by the muscles of the longi- 
tudinal fins. Subsequently, Cunningham and Mac- 
Munn I succeeded in keeping flounders alive under 
these conditions of illumination for from 9^ months to 
nearly two years. They found that the amount of pig- 
ment steadily increased with the duration of the ex- 
posure, so that ultiniately almost the whole of the lower 
side might become pigmented. This colouration was 
(Mstologically) of exactly the same kind as that of the 
upper side in normal specimens, though it was never 
by any means so marked. Its production is more re- 



• Tide Poulton's " Colours of Animals," p. 
t Zoai. Anzeiger, liY. p. 27, 1881. 
i FWL Trans. 1893. B. p. 765, 
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markabk than in the case of Proteus, in that pigment 
cells are entirely absent from the akin of the lower side 
of the noimal Flounder.* 

The observations of List f upon certain Xamelli- 
bjranch MoEuscs aflford evidence as to the effects both of 
deerease and increase of illuminatioa. List noticed 
that various species of Myiilus {gallo-provincialis and 
mvmmits), which had been collected in caves, were dis- 
tinctly Ies3 pigmented than usual. !hi fact, those ob- 
tained from the extreme ends of the two grottoes 
underneath the ruined Palace of Dona'Anna in the 
Bay of I^aplea were all of them pale or colourless. In- 
dividuals of the same species were also found in the 
dark underground tanks of the Zoological Station, and 
here again they were little, if at all, pigmented. Speci- 
mens of Jlf. minimus were even found in the pipe 
through which the water is pumped from the sea into 
the Aquarium, and these were characterised by an ab- 
solute want of pigmentation. The converse obseir^a- 
tion8 were made upon hiihodomus dactylus. These 
molluscs, which are usually concealed in borings in the 
sand of the aea bottom half a metre deep, are pigmented 
only at the tip of the foot and the edge of the anal 
siphon, these being the only parts at all espoaed to 
light. After keeping speciiaens for a year in a glass 
veBsel exposed to daylight, however, the whole surface 
of the anal siphon became coloured an intense red 
brown, whilst the imperfect branchial siphon, the border 
of the mantle, the whole of the foot, and the other ex- 
posed parts, were pigmented also. 

* Ibid., -p. 767. 

t Arch. f. Entwlckelungsmechanlk, Bd. vili. p. 618, 1899. 
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Again, Vire * has obtained somewhat similar results 
in his observations on the JTauna of subterranean caves 
and streamlets in France. As regards tke Crustacea, 
he found that Niphargus virei, which is of a rose 
colour, after a few weeks' exposure to light becomes 
covered with brown spots, and thus undergoes a rapid 
return to its ancestral form. On the other hand Gam- 
marus puteanus, when kept for ten months in the tanks 
of an underground laboratory, began to lose its gray- 
green pigment, and after twenty months most speci- 
mens had entirely lost it. Again, the common Gam- 
marus fiuviatilis, when kept for fifteen months under- 
ground, developed organs of touch and smell which at- 
tained nearly half the size of those exhibited by the 
true cave Niphargus. 

The observations which have been made on Amblyop- 
sis (a fish found in the caves of the Miasisaippi Valley) 
do not agree with the above results. Thus Eigen- 
mann f states that the pigment is very abundant when 
the young fish are two months old, but even when these 
fish are kept in light during growth, they show a de- 
crease and not any increase of pigmentation, so that a 
ten-months' fish was found to have taken on the exact 
pigiueutless condition of the adult. Both the pig- 
mented condition and the subsequent depigmentation 
are hereditarily transmitted, therefore, and seem prac- 
tically unaffected by changes of environment acting 
through a single generation. 



*"La Faune aouterraine de France," Paris, 1900; aide Abstract 
bj P. Kroputkm in Nineteenth Century, September, 1901, from 
which this reference is taken, 

t Biological LactnreB, WckmI'b Holl, 1888, p. 124. 
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The direct dependence of pigmentation on light 
seems to be proved by the generality of the reverse 
phenoraenon as observed in cave animala. Whenever 
light is totally excluded, the pigmentation appears to 
become diminished or abolished, whatever class of the 
Animal Kingdom the individuals belong to. Thua 
there have been found more or less utipigmented Cce- 
lentera, Worms, CruBtaeea, Myriapoda, Arachuida, 
Coleoptera, Fish, and other animals in the various sub- 
terranean caves of Europe and Korth America.* 
However, the abyssal fauna of the ocean, occurring at 
depths such that (presxiniably) no light can penetrate, 
includes niunerous species vi'hich are just as much pig- 
mented as those exposed to light. Thus Faxon t di- 
vides deep sea Crustacea into two types; (1) those living 
in the bottom mnd, which are mostly pale in colour, and 
often blind; (2) those which awim freely, have wellsle- 
veloped eyes, and are coloured bright red. lie con- 
siders that this red colour is due to the absence of Hght 
at these profound depths, for S. Jourdain t has shovtm 
that two difiFercnt species of Crustacea, which arc brown 
when exposed to light or partial darkness, become red 
when placed in total darkness. MaeCulloch and Cold- 
stream have suggested a " theory of Abyssal Light " to 
account for the existence at profound depths of these 
Crustacea, and of the Fish, Molhisca, Crabs, and other 
animala with well-developed eyes. This lu'pothesis 
" consists essentially in the idea that light diffused by 

•Packard, Memoirs of National Academy of ScieDcea, iv. p. 3, 
1888. 
f Mem. Mua. Harvard, xviii, p. 351, 
I Comptes Rendua. IsixviJ, p, 3Ce, 1879. 
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phoaphoreacent creatures is capable of taking the place 
of sunlight in those depths which the ray a of the sun 
cannot penetrate." * 

The more striking and considerable effects produced 
by light in members of the Animal Kingdom are mostly 
eoniined to cases of so-called " Variable Protective and 
Aggresaive Kesemblance," or reaction to the colour of 
the aurroundinga which either protects the animals 
from their enemieB, or assists tliem to capture their 
prey-t Such a reaction is rarely, if ever, a direct re- 
sponse to light of the superficial tissue cells as a whole, 
or even of the sensitiye pigment cells in the skin which 
have been gradually formed in the course of evolution 
through the agency of Natural Selection and other 
processes. It is an indirect effect produced by the in- 
termediation of the nervous system. This was first 
proved to be the case by Briicke X for the chameleon, 
and by von Wittich § for the frog. The latter observer 
regarded the variations in colour as probably reflex in 
their nature, ho attributing them, to a peripheral gan- 
glionic apparatus in the skin itself. A fei.v years later 
Lord Lister || took up the problem and correctly solved 
it, he concluding that in Eana temporaria " the eyes are 
the only channels through which the rays of light gain 
access to the nervous system so as to induce changes of 
colour in the skin." The very conspicuous changes 
which can be produced in this manner may be illus- 

* Quoted from Semper's "Animal Life," p. 86. 
f Vide Poulton's " Colours of Animals," pp. 81 to 163. 
JIV. Bd, d. mathemat. naturwiss.. Classed. Knfaerl. Acad, d, 
Wlasenachaft, Wien. 1853. 
§ Muller's Archiv. 1854, p. 41. 
I Phil. Trans- 1858, p. 6S7, 
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trated by another quotation from Lord Lister's paper: 
" A frog caught in a recess in a black rock was itself al- 
most black; bait after it had been kept for about aa hour 
on white flagstones in the sun, was found to bo dtisky 
yellow, "with dark spots here and there. It was then 
placed in the hollow of the rock, and in a quarter of an 
hour had resumed its former darkneaa. These effects 
are independent of changes of temperature." These 
changes of colour have been shown by Brucke, von Wit- 
tich, Lister, and others to be due to the pigment gran- 
ules of certain stellate cells in the skin varying in their 
degree of concentration towards the centre of the cell, 
and in their diffusion peripherally through the branch- 
ing processes. These pigment cells are often of differ- 
ent colours and are arranged in layersj so that widely 
different effects may be produced by varying degrees of 
concentration in them. 

That the reflex mechanism takes its origin in the eye, 
which is stimulated by the light reflected from the ani- 
mals' surroundings, was proved by Lord Lister in the 
following manner; He found that a frog with its 
eyes removed was totally unaffected by the colour 
of its surroundings. The nervous system still re- 
tained the capacity for acting on the pigment cells, 
however, as the frog, originally dark, became ex- 
tremely pale after siruggling violently to escape. 
It was then placed in a briglit light, but within 
half an hour became almost coal black again. Occa- 
sionally protectively coloured animals are found in 
nature showing a total want of adjustment to the colour 
of their aurroundings. Thus Pouchet* noticed that one 

• Quoted by Semper, " AnUma Life," p. 95. 
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single plaice out of a large number upon a bright sandy 
surface waa dark-coloured, and Nicoll * noticed that in 
addition to the light-coloured trout usually seen in a 
chalk stream in Hampshire, very dark individuals occa- 
Bionally appeared. In both instances, however, it Tvas 
proved that the fish were blind, and therefore unable to 
respond to the stimulus of reflected light. 

Besides the amphibia^ fish, and reptile mentioned, 
many other animals belonging to the same groups ex- 
hibit a similar power of rapidly adapting their colour to 
that of their surroundings. The power is also pos- 
sessed by many invertebrate animals. It is probably 
very common among Crustacea, and some cuttle fish 
can modify their colours with extreme rapidity. In 
Octopus vulgaris the protective resemblance k very 
striking, and so completely is it under the control of the 
nervous system that I have seen an individual change 
its colour from a dirty white to a dark brown in leas 
than a second. It is amongst the Lepidoptera, how- 
ever, that our knowledge has been furthest advanced. 
The power of adaption has so far been proved to 
exist in this group during the larval and pupal stages 
only, though it is probable that a relatively small num- 
ber of perfect insects also possess it.f Again, it is 
present only in such pupse as are exposed, and has been 
found wanting in those of moths which are as a rule 
either biiried in the earth or concealed in opaque 
cocoons. Professor Poulton % has shown, however, 
that the pupa of the Swallow-tailed moth forma an ex- 



* " Colours of Animals," p. 86. 
t " Colours of Animals," p. 110. 
%IUd., p. 111. 
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ception to thia rule. Also he has found that the 
cocoons themselves may undergo protective colour- 
ation. 

The first recorded instance of variable protective re- 
semblance in Lepidoptera ia due to T. W. Wood,* who 
in 1867 demonstrated it for the pupsa of the Large and 
Small Wliite butterflies (Pieris hrassica: and P. rapcB). 
A few experiments were made from time to time by 
other observers, but it was not until 1886 that they 
were undertaken systematically on a large scale. This 
was done by Professor Poulton, who obtained most 
striking results.f Working upon over 700 chrysalides 
of Yan&ssa urticcs (Small Tortoisoahell), he found that 
pupsB placed against black surroundings became as a 
rule extremely dark, whilst against white surroundinga 
" not only was the black colouring matter as a rule ab- 
sent, ao that the pupa3 were light-coloured, but there 
was often an immense development of the golden spots, 
6.0 that in many cases the whole surface of the pupse 
glittered with an apparent metallic lustre," Against a 
gilt background a much higher percentage of gilded 
chry.'salides was obtained, and this led Professor Foulton 
to suggest that in its original habitat the larva? pupated 
either against glittering niieaceoua rocks which had a 
somewhat metallic appearance, or against dark rough 
weathered rocks, and that they had acquired the power 
of protectively resembling either of these surfaces. In 
that such metallic looking rocks occur over a compara- 
tively Limited area, whilst the species has a consider- 

*Proc. Eot. Soc, vol. ilH., 3d wrfes, p. reii. 1867. 

f Piiil. TraoB. 1887, B. p. 311, aiso "Colours of AnlmBls," p. 118 

et seq. 
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able range, Dr. A. K. Wallace * considers Professor 
Poulton's suggestion rather improbable; still it should 
be noted that the Small Tortoisesheil almost invariably 
seeks mineral surroiindings for the pupal period, and 
very rarely becomes a chrysalis on its food plant. 

The time at which the colours are determined was 
found to be especially during the resting stage of the 
caterpillar, just before pupation, and to a less degree 
during the onset of the pupal stage, when the caterpillar 
hangs head downwards, suspended by its last pair of 
claspers. The former stage lasts about 15 hours, and 
the latter about 18, and at the end of it the skin splits 
along the back of the bead, and the chrysalis becomes 
exposed. The reaction of the skin of the larva to the 
colour of its surroundings was proved by some ingenious 
experiments to be an indirect one, effected probably 
through the medium of the nervous system. Thus 
when a larva, during the onset of the pupal stage, was 
so placed that part of it was illuminated by a gilded 
background, and part by a black one, parti-coloured 
pupse were never obtained. The effective results were 
produced by that eolom' to which the larger area of skin 
had been exposed. 

W© see, then, that in the development of certain Lepi- 
doptera there is a period, lasting only a day or two, dur- 
ing which an extreme sensitiveness to the colour of the 
surroundings is present, and we have also seen that dur- 
ing the pupal period there may be a great sensitiveness 
to the teniperature of the surroundings. These eases 
therefore form exceptions to the conclusion arrived at 
in the last chapter, viz., that reaction to environment 
* " Darwinism," p. 198. 
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dimiiushea regularly with progresjs of development. It 
is obvious, however, tliat both these capacities for re- 
action are quite unusual, and have been specially ac- 
quired for a special pui-pose. In all probability the 
organisms are not more sensitive to environmental con- 
ditions in general at these periods than they are at the 
earlier ones; in fact, they are probably very much leas 
60, in that the growth has almost ceased. 

In certain caterpillars the existence of a variable pro- 
tective resemblance has long been recognised, several 
instances of the phenomenon being collected by Mel- 
dola * in 1873. For example, the larvse of the genera 
Smerinthus and SpMnx, which are green when feeding 
on their respective food plants, become brown previous 
to pupation, when the caterpillars are crawling over the 
ground to find a Suitable burying place. Again, the 
Geometer Acidalia degeneraria is greenish brown in the 
summer, but changes to a rusty brown in the autumn, 
at the period preparatory to hibernation. Some yeara 
later, Meldola recorded an observation by Mr. E. 
Boscher,t relative to the larvae of Smerinthus ocellatiis 
(Eyed Hawk Moth). These larvee were noticed to be of 
a whitish green colour when feeding on one species of 
willow, and of a bright yellowish green when feeding 
on another species, these colours being, on the whole, 
protective. It was generally believed that such varia- 
bility in the colour of caterpillars is due to the direct 
chemical effect of the different kinds of leaves eaten, 
but Professor Poulton,t hy Ms esperiments on the 

*Proc. Zoal. 8oc. ISTB, p. 158, 

t Weisraann'8 '■ Studies In the Theory of Descsent," 1888, p. 241, 

j" Colours of Animalfl," p. 149. 
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larvae of Smertnthus^ proved that it was the colour of 
the leaves, and not their food quality^ which provoked 
the change. Thus be sewed leaves together, " so that 
the caterpillars were exposed to the colour of the upper 
or of the under side alone, although they ate the same 
leaf in both cases. In other instances the bloom was 
rubbed off the under sides of some leaves, whilst others 
were left normal." 

More striking cases of protective resemblance were 
obtained by Profeaaor Poulton for various GeometriE 
larvse. Larvse surrounded by the leaves on which they 
fed, became, in the majority of species, light brown or 
light gray in colour. If, however, an abundance of 
twigs bad been mixed with the leaves of the food plant, 
they became dark in colour. The larvse of the Pep- 
pered moth {Amphidasys betularia) afforded the most 
striking result of all, for when reared amongst green 
leaves and shoots they became bright green without ex- 
ception, whilst in the presence of dark brown twigs they 
nearly all assumed a corresponding colour. 

The influence of the surroundings acta only very 
slowly upon the colour of the caterpillars, the coloured 
part being " actually built up of the appropriate tint." 
Probably this is the result of light stimuli acting on the 
surface of the skin, and not refiesly through the eye. 
Thus painting the eyes (ocelli) with opaque varnish led 
to no diminution of reaction. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 
THE EFrSCT OF MOISTURE AND OF SALINITY. 



Effect of humidity of soil on plant growth — Effect of dry and moiat 
stirrouadlDga on characters of phiuts— Desert plants and Aquatic 
plftQta— EJIIect of moisture on Lepidoptera and oa Molluscs — 
Characteraof mnritime plants probably due toaaliue eaviroDment — 
Ckmyeraioa of A. aaiina into A. milkausenii and into Braiichiput — 
Effect of increased aallnity on cJiftractera of the cockle— Influence 
of salinity oa rate of groivtii of Tubulaiians, and on size of a^ 
urchin larvoB. 

Is that the preaenee of water is absolutely necessary 
to enable living organisnia to exhibit activity, and very 
probably, indeed, to enable them to retain vitality at all 
— ^for even apores contain a small percentage of water — 
so we should conclude that differences in the amount of 
water in the environment of the organisms would form 
a fertile source of variation. Such is, in fact, the case 
in the Vegetable Kingdom. For example, the amount 
of water in the soil has a considerable influence on the 
rate of growth, aa is shown in the table given below. 
These figures, which were obtained by Hellriegel,* 
represent the amount of dry anbatanee contained in the 
grain and chaiF of barley which had been reared in soils 
containing various percentages of the saturation quan- 
tity of moiature. We see that the rate of growth] 
varies but little until the humidity falls below 30 per 
cent., and then it diminishes so rapidly that with a hu- 
* Quoted from Davenport's " Experimental Morphology," p. 353. 
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miditj of 10 per cent, it has almoat ceased. In the 
observations made by Gain,* the fresh weight of the en- 
tire plant was determined. Seeds of various species 
were planted in soil containing either from 3 to 6 per 
cent, of water, or from 12 to 16 per cent. Growth was 
more rapid in the damp than in the dry soil, so that the 
weight of the full-grown plant was 1.12 times greater 
in the radish, 3.33 times in the bean, and 3.T times in 
the flax. 



■munirr of ioil. 
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The effect of a dry soil and atmosphere is well shown 
by the characters of desert plants. These are stunted 
in growth, and are of a nearly uniform gray colour, ow- 
ing to their intense hairiness. The leaves are more 
fleshy, and there is a great tendency to the formation 
of spines. That these characters are in part at least 
the direct result of want of water is shown by the 
fact that they may disappear if an abundance of water 
is supplied. Thus Ononis spinosa. L., if grown in a 
rich, well-watered soil, or in a moist atmosphere, gradu- 
ally loses its spines, those iirst formed under the new 
*Ajui. Sci. Nat. Bot. (7), xr. p. 83, 1895. 
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conditioaa being mucli reduced in size and rigidity.* 
Lothelier t lias mado iiumorou.9 observations in whieJi 
individuals of tbe same species were placed side by side, 
some exposed freely to the air, and others kept moist 
nnder a glass shade by a vessel of water. He foimd 
tbatj for instance, Berber is vulgaris bore non-spinescent 
leaves in a moist atmosphere, but spines and spines 
alone in a perfectly dry one. Again, the shoots which 
in Lyeium barbarum, Ulex europ(£us, etc., would nor- 
mally have formed thorns by arrest in development and 
Bcleroais, in a very damp atmosphere continued to grow, 
and elongated into leafy branches. Microscopical ex- 
amination showed that in the moist atmosphere tbe 
parenchyma was only imperfectly differentiated into 
spongiform and palisade tissue, whilst in dry air there 
was a great arrest in the area of parenchymatous tissue, 
but the palisade cells were well developed, and there 
was a special consolidation of fibrous tissues. Again, 
the common water-reed, Phragmites coniTnunis, when 
growing in the unirrigated areas of tbe Nile Valley, 
forms a stunted growth, with very short and sharp- 
pointed leaves. " Close to the Wile, however, in Rhoda 
Island, it grows nine or ten feet high, with long leaves 
almost exactly like the plants in English rivers/' t 
The effect of drought upon Dioscorea bataius (Yam) 
has been carefully studied by Duchartre.§ Though 
not allowed to have any water, some tubers of this plant 



* Rev. G. Henslow, " The Origin of Plant Structure*," p. 40. 
f See also " Bccberclies anatomlquea aur ks eplnes et lea aiguillona 
dca plantes," Lille, 1893. 
t " Origin of Plant Structures," p, 41. 
gBulL de k Soc. Bat. de France, 1885, p. IBS. 
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produced long shoots. The stem web more slender than 
usual, but excessivelj rigid, owing to the reduction of 
the parenehymatOTia tissues, and the predominance of 
the elements of conaolidation. The leaves were small 
and undifferentiated, and the atomata undeveloped. 

Many other instances showing the relations between 
floral structures and arid surroundings have been col- 
lected by Henslow in his book on the " Origin of Plant 
Structures," where the subject is dealt with in extenso. 

The effects of a very great increase in the humidity 
of the surroundings, such as is experienced by plants 
which actually live in water, lie, as might be expected, 
in a very different direction. That the peculiar char- 
acters of aquatic plants are in considerable measure the 
direct effects of their peculiar environment, is proved 
by the fact that plants, normally terrestrial, often de- 
velop such characters when grown in water. Thus 
Costantin found that under such conditions a diminu- 
tion in the number of the vessels of the fibro-vascular 
system of the stem invariably occurred. For instance, 
ia Vicia sativa (Vetch) the middle of the stem of the 
aquatic form of the plant had only 38 vessels, whUat the 
aerial form had 47. In Ridnus communis (Castor-oil 
plant) the aquatic form had 10, as against 31; in Faba 
vulgaris it had 3 at the sides and 15 at the angles, as 
against respectively 5 and 36, The pseudo-aquatic 
forma thus tended towards true aquatic plants, in wliich 
the fibro-vascular system is always more or less de- 
generate. Again, Costantin found that there was an 
increase in the lacunce, when sterna normally aerial are 
kept submerged, just as the aquatic form of amphibious 
plants ia found to have more of such lacunBB than the 
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aerial. As regards the leaves, it is well known that 
when aerial and floating leaves are present on the same 
aquatic plant, they differ greatly in structure, and aa a 
rule also in form, from the submerged leaves. In 
Ennujiculus JiderophyUus and Cabomba aquatica, for 
instance, the floating leaves are raore or lesa rounded, 
whilst the submerged ones have dissected and filiform 
segments. In Hippuris (Mare's tail) the aerial and 
floating leaves are short, and in CallitricJte rounded, 
but the submerged leaves of both are linear or ribbon- 
like. In all casea the submerged leaves are of a 
more delicate texture, raore or lesa translucent, and of 
a brighter green colour than the others. They show 
degradation of anatomical structure in every part, the 
cuticle and stomata disappearing, whilst the chlorophyll 
grains and the raesophyll are greatly reduced in quan- 
tity.* Even better evidence of the direct relation be- 
tween environment and character is afforded by certain 
other observations of Costantin. Thus he found that 
he could change the form of Hippuris at will, " by 
transplanting an aquatic plant on to land, and vice 
versa; all the leaves produced under water were long, 
undulated, and delicate; whereas those in air were short, 
erect, and firm." Again, he found that the leaves of 
Sagitiaria (Arrowhead), when deeply submerged, are 
soft and flexible, and may reach a length of over six 
feet, but when developed in air they are short and 
erect. 

When a leaf is full grown, sudden change of environ- 
ment Mils it, aerial leaves perishing under water, and 

*Ft(te Henalow's "Origin of Plant Structures," chap, viii., from 
whici) the greater part of this paragrnpli is drawn. 
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aquatic ones perishing in air; but if it is only in the 
courae of its development, it can adapt itself to a 
changed enviromncEt. Thus, if a half-formed floating 
leaf of Banunculus heterophyllus or of Sagittaria is 
Bubmergedj ** it is at once arrested, and begins to re- 
adapt itself to water." There are some species, how- 
ever, such as many algse, which show no power of adap* 
tatioDj and can only live entirely under water. 

The converse experiments of growing aquatic plants 
on land afforded equally striking results. For instance, 
it was pointed out by Godron,* as bag ago as 1839, that 
whilst Ranunculus aquaiilis (Water crowfoot), when 
wholly submerged, has all its leaves dehcately lacini- 
ated, yet " if the plant is able to send some of its leaves 
to the surface, they float and assume a very different 
form, being kidnoy-ahaped and lobed. The same plant 
when growing entirely out of water presents a very dif- 
ferent appearance; the stem is short, much divided into 
branches, which bear a large number of small leaves, 
cylindrical, much divided, and somewhat thick. If it 
were not for the floral organs, one would certainly be- 
lieve in two or three species." Again, Costantin grew 
a plant of the aquatic form of Peplis Portula on land, 
and found that the internodes were changed from their 
elongated form to a short one. The septa of the cor- 
tical parenchjTna of the stem remained homogeneous, 
instead of being hollowed out into secondary lacunse, 
and also the number of vessels was increased. Thus 
there ware 53 vessels in the land form of Peplis Por- 
tula, instead of 25; 12 instead of 4 in Callitriche, and 
57 instead of 18 in Naslurtium. 
•Quoted from De Vaiigny's " Eiperimental Evolution," p. 97. 
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It may have been noticed that in speaking of these 
adaptations of terrestrial plants to water, and of 
aquatic plants to land, it haa been more or leas tacitly 
asatumed that the effects observed were due to the direct 
influence of the surroundings on the tissues. It is of 
course possible that they are partly or even largely in- 
direct, and that the change of habitat merely calls up 
latent characters long since possessed by the ancestral 
plants which lived in eimilar surroundings. 

Upon members of the Animal Kingdom, obaerra- 
tions as to the effect of moisture are exceedingly 
meagre. This is probably attributable to the fact that 
in most cases a direct effect is either slight or wanting. 
Thus Merrifield * could not observe any influence upon 
the pupse of certain Lepidoptera (E. autumnaria and 
S. illustraria), nor could Standfuss upon those of cer- 
tain other species. Koch,! however, came to the con- 
clusion that a long period of dry or moist weather might 
exercise a considerable influence on the size of the sue* 
ceeding generation. Immediately after a continuously 
dry summer, butterflies are always smaller than after 
a moist one. Likewise also the second generation of 
Argynnis selenCf which takes flight in the height of sum- 
mer,, ia always smaller than the spring generation; but 
it seems to me highly probable that these effects are of 
an indirect naturo, dependent^ perhaps, on changes 
effected by the moisture in the vegetation on which the 
larvBG feed. 

Ley dig t has endeavoured to trace a connection bo- 



• TranB. Ent, Boc. 1891, p. t63. 

t Quoted fromEimer's " Organic ETOlutlon," p. IBS. 

t " Organic ETolution," p. 97. 
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tween the moisture in, the enviromneiit and the dark- 
ness of colouring of certain animals. Thus he observed 
that Molluscs such as Arion empiricorum (common 
slug), Helix arbustorum, Succuiea Pfeifferi, and Hdix 
circinata became darker than usual in moist localities. 
He observed a similar condition also in certain Am- 
phibia and in Lacerta vivipara. However, Eimer ob- 
served just the reverse condition in Arion, finding 
it darker upon the heights, where there was little water, 
than in well-watered valleya. In any casCj the effect is 
probably an indirect one, acting through the vegetation. 
The Effect of Salinitr/. The effect of salinity upon 
members of the Vegetable Kangdora ia well illustrated 
by the peculiarities of form and structure possessed by 
maritime plants. That these characters are at least in 
part the direct effect of the salinity of the soil and at- 
mosphere, is proved by comparison of plants growing 
near the aea-shore with individuals of the same species 
growing inland. Thus Lesage * has investigated no 
less than 85 different species. He found that in 54 of 
them the leaves were thicker ia the maritime indi- 
viduals than in the inland ones, they being about four 
times as thick in Cakih maritima and Sihjie mari- 
tima; in 27 there was no apparent difference, and in 4 
they were thicker in the inland iudividuala. With re- 
gard to the mesophyll, there was no noticeable change 
in 11 species, but in all the other shore plants the pali- 
sade cells were more numerous or attained greater 
thickness, and at the same time the interspaces under- 
lying the stratum of palisade cells were much reduced. 

*" Influence du Bord de la Mer sur la Structure des Peulllea," 
Rennei, Obertbur, 1890. Aki? Rev, Gen. de Bot,, torn. ii. p. 64. 
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Changes in the epidermis were much less frequent, 
there being no appreciable difference in 31 plants. In 
23 of the shore plants the eells were larger, however, 
they being three to five times as large in Beta vulgaris 
and Silene maritima. In four instances these eells 
were larger in the inland plants. With regard to the 
chlorophyll, there was no difference in some cases, but 
in others it was marked. Thus in Tkesium humifusum 
and CakiU rnariiima the grains were much smaller in 
the maritime plants, and in other species the number of 
grains was reduced. 

Even more conclusive evidence of the direct effect of 
salinity in producing these peculiarities of structure 
has been afforded by experiment. Lesage cultivated 
various plants imder similar conditions except that 
some of them were watered with water containing com- 
mon salt, and he found that characters were developed 
similar to those exhibited by maritime plants. In 
Pisum saiivum the leaves increased in thickness, pali- 
sade cells became larger and more numerous, whilst the 
intercellular spaces and the chlorophyll diminished. 
Lepidium sutivum (Garden Cress) gave even more 
marked results. The palisade tissue was more devel- 
oped and possessed an extra layer; the lacunae were less 
pronounced, and the chlorophyll less abimdant. On 
sowing the seeds of this plant a second year, moreover, 
and again treating the plants with salt water, a atOl 
more marked result was obtained, it appearing as if the 
alteration in the tissues of the second generation was 
carried on more or legs from the point gained in the 
first. The salted water might even affect physiological 
procesaea. Thus radishes usually contain nq starch, 
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but, after treatment with salted "water (.3 to 1 per cent. 
in strength), might contain a great deal. On the other 
hand, watering cress with 1 per cent, solution caused 
the starch normally present to disappear, either wholly 
or in part. 

tTpon the growth and even on the actual structure of 
animals, changes of salinity may id some inatancos exert 
a marked action. Animals accustomed to develop in 
fresh water have their gro>vth retarded hy the addition 
of salt. Thus Yung * reared frog's emhryos in solu- 
tions containing respectively 0, .2, A, .6, and .8 per 
cent, of salt, and found that except in the .3 per cent, 
solution, which had no influence, there was a retarda- 
tion in development. This increased with the concen- 
tration of the solution, so that in the .8 per cent, solu- 
tion the larvtB took 17 days longer to hatch than in 
pure water. Again, Sargeant f found that the rate of 
reproduction by fission of the naid Dero vaga becomes 
slower and slower according to the concentration of the 
solution it is reared in. Taking the rate in pure water 
as 11.3, it becomes reduced to 8.5 in .05 per cent, solu- 
tion of salt, to 7.7 in .1 per cent, solution, 4.1 in .3 per 
cent solution, and .3 in .3 per cent, solution. Still 
stronger solutions stop reproduction altogether, and kill 
off some of the worms. 

The more considerable effects which change of sa- 
linity may produce are well illustrated by the interest- 
ing and widely known observations of Sehmanke- 
witach t upon Artemia salina and A. milhausenii. 



•Arch, des Sd. Phya. et Nut, xiv. p. 503, 1B85. 

f Davenpon's " Experimental Morphology," p. 365, 

}Zdt. f. wlss. Zo6l., xxT. p. 103, 1375, andzxix. p. 429, 1677. 
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The history of these observations is as follows: 
Through the breaking of a dam acroas a salt lake 
(Kuyalink), a number of individuala of A, salina were 
washed from the upper leas saline waters into the lower 
more concentrated waters, and the Specific Gravity of 
these was at the same time reduced to 1.058. After 
the dam waa repaired the concentration gradually in- 
creased again through evaporation, the Specific Gravity 
rising to 1.105 the year after; to 1.135 the next year, 
and to 1.205 the year after that. Accompanying this 
concentration, the generations of Artemia progressively 
degenerated, till they finally attained the characters of 
A, milkausenii. Schmankewitach alao succeeded in con- 
verting a brood of A. salina into A. Tfiilhausenii by the 
artificial process of gradually increasing the percentage 
of salt in the water in which they were living (the 
Specific Gravity being raised from 1.038 to 1.205). 

These two forma of Artemia have been held to be 
distinct species, in that jnilhausenii shows an absence of 
fins and bristles on the lobee of the tail, and has much 
smaller tail lobes, but larger branchial appendages to 
the lega, than saliim. Schmankewitsch himself did not 
hold thia opinioUj however, and Bateson,* who has 
recently studied the question afresh, thinks similarly. 
Bateson collected samples of Artemia from a number oi 
different salt lakes in Western Central Asia and West- 
em Siberia, and, consonant with Schmankewitsch's 
statement, ho found that, on the whole, the number of 
bristles on the caudal fins, and likewise the size of the 
fins, was smallest in specimens collected from waters oi 
high Specific Gravity. The accompanying table shows 
• " Moterlals for the Study of Variation," p. 91 
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the range in the nmnber of bristles on a single fin, only 
adult females bearing eggs in the ovisac having beea 
reckoned. Only the Specific Gravities of the various 
waters are given, but their chemical composition varied 
between even wider limits, and this may be responsible 
[for Bome of the irregularities obaerved: 
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As this table and also Schmankewitach's results show, 
there is no true differentiation between A. salina and 

1^. milhausenii, in that these extreme forma are con- 
nected by a continuous series of naturally occurring 
intermediate forms. As Bateson remarks, " it has 

[never been shown that there is a male A. milhauseniif 
with distinctive sexual characters, and among the 
Branchiopoda the various sexual characters of the 

[second antennse in the male are most atrikdngly dis- 
tinctive of the several forms." 

In addition to the particular character in question^ 
Bateson found that there was a great variation in other 
characters as well. Thus he says: " Ahnoat each 
locality has its own pattern of Artemiaf which differs 
from those of other localities in shades of colour, in 
average size, or in robustness, and in the average num- 
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ber of spines on the Bwimming feet, but none of these 
differences seem to be especially connected with the de- 
gree of salinity." Probably the Artemia recently 
found by R. T. Giinther* inhabiting Lake Urmi in 
Persia in such enormous numbers ia only another local 
variety of A. salina. It differs from this species in 
possessing an incompletely segmented abdomen, in the 
claspers of the male being larger, and in other char- 
actera, but Giinther says he is nevertheless inclined to 
agree with Packard that there is only one well-defined 
Old World species of Artemia, viz., A. salina, 

Schmankewitseh also changed the salinity in the re- 
verse direction, and gradually diluted the salt water 
containing some A, salina till it finally became per- 
fectly fresh. The Crustaceans, which had gone 
through several generations during the process, had 
meanwhile so changed their character that in Schman- 
kewitseh's opinion they now resembled the fortn of the 
genus BrancJtipiis. Thus the last segment of the post- 
abdomen became divided into two segments, and 
Schmankewitseh maintained that this diidsion of the 
segment is the only structural character really differ- 
entiating the genus Branchipus from Artemia, How- 
ever, Clans t has shown that there are many other points 
of difference, and that the division in question is not a 
structural character of great importance. Also 
Branchipits is distinguished by the sexual characters of 
its males, which possess no stmcture in any way similar 
to the great leaf-like second antennse shown by the 
male Arfemia. We must conclude, therefore, that 

* Joiim. Linn. 8oc. (Zo51.), xivli. p, 395. 
f Auz. Ak. Wiss. Wien., p. 43, 188&. 
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though decrease of salinity does produce distinct atnict- 
ural changes, yet SehmatLkewitseh. considerably exag- 
gerated their importance, and deduced from them more 
than he had any justification for. 

In addition to Artemia, Sehmankewitseh * studied 
the effect of salinity on several other Crnstaeeana such 
as DapJinia reciirostris, Daplmia magna, and Brancki- 
pus ferox. He found that in their case also consider- 
able structural and physiological changes were brought 
about, the fresh- and salt-water forms differing, m his 
opinion, by characters usually held to be specific. 

Equally interesting evidence as to the effect of grad- 
ual increase of salinity has been obtained by Bateson t 
in the case of the conxmon cockle, Cardium edule. This 
molluscj together with several others, ia present in 
enormous numbers in the brackish waters of the Aral 
Sea. The waters of this closed basin have been gradu- 
ally drying up and receding, but the area left exposed 
" 13 not a level tract, but contains three considerable 
depressions, called respectively Shuraish Kul, Jaksi 
Klich, and Jaman Kheh. . . These depressions re- 
mained, for a time, as isolated lakes, each containing a 
separate sample of the fauaa of the sea lining in it." 
As they gradually dried up, becoming Salter and salter, 
the character of the shells progressively changed. To 
determine this change, samples were collected at vari- 
ous levels in the lake areas, and were carefully com- 
pared. On the western shore of Shumish Kul there 
were seven very definite terraces of muddy salt, show- 
ing the position of the water at various periods during 
the gradual drying up. The changes produced con- 
*Ibid. fPhil Tram. 1889, B. p. 297. 
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siated in (1) a drmiQution in the thickness of the shells^ 
this being first apparent in the shells of the third ter- 
race. So marked was this change that the shells of the 
seventh or lowest terrace were almost homy and semi- 
transparent, and their weight was not a third that of 
shells from the first two terraces; (2) a dirainution in 
the size of the beak; (3) a high colouration in the 
shells. This change occurred almost nniformly, the 
shells of each terrace heing very nearly alike in texture, 
thickness, and degree of colouration; (4) grooves be- 
tween the ribs appearing on the inside of the shell as 
ridges with rectangular faces; (5) a great diminution 
in the absolute size of the shells on the lowest terrace; 
(6) an increase in the length (greatest antero-posterior 
dimension) of the shells in proportion to their breadth, 
this ranging from the average ratio of 1: .80 in the sheila 
from the first terrace to 1:.725 in shells from the 
seventh. In Jaksi Klich lake the sheila from the 
lowest and moat aaUne deposit were even more elon- 
gatedj the ratio of length to breadth being as 1: .68 for 
samples of smaller shells, and 1:.66 for samples of 
larger ones. Those from the lowest deposit of Jaman 
Khch showed about the same degree of elongation aa 
those from the lowest terrace of Shumish Kul. 

It was very noticeable that the shells of each sample, 
whether from a separate lake or only from a particular 
terrace, resembled each other more closely than they 
did shells from one of the other lakes, or those from 
another terrace in the same lake, as at Shumish Kul. 

In each of the three lakes mentioned (and also in an 
entirely distinct locality, the lagoon of Abu Kir near to 
Alexandria), it was thus found that shells which had 
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lived in very salt water had become like each other in. 
possessing the characters of thinness, high colour, 
small beaks, ribbing on the inside, and great relative 
length. " In view of these four instances of similar 
variations occurring under similar conditions/' says 
Bateaon, " it seems almost certain that these condi- 
tions are in some way the cause of the variations." In 
that the variations in the quality, texture, and colour of 
the shell are found developed to nearly the same degreo 
in all the individuals of successive terraces, Bateaon 
considers they may be fairly supposed to be the direct 
result of environmental change; but the quality of in- 
creased proportional length is not found in all the in- 
dividuals, and hence may have arisen in some other 
way, aa by Natural Selection of the type best fitted to 
live in the altered state. 

A further proof of Bateaon's view is afforded by the 
fact that when the salinity was altered in the direction 
of diminution, the characters pf the shells were similarly 
changed in a reverse direction. Thus, as already men- 
tioned, the cockles from the very saline lake of Abu Kir 
resembled those from the lakes of the Aral Sea, but 
close to this lake are three small areas of water, the 
Ramleh lakes, of which the water is now quite fresh 
(owing to their receiving waste water from the irriga- 
tions). One of these lakes contains living cockles, and 
another the shells of extinct ones. 'Now in both in- 
stances the shells are thick and coarse in texture, and 
comparatively light-coloured. However, the feature 
of great proportional length still remains. 

Other evidence as to the relation between salinity 
and structure in molluscs has been obtained by Gib- 
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bona * for certain tropical and sub-tropical species of 
Littorina. These organisms are confined to more or 
less brackish waters, and seem incapable of living in 
pnre salt water. Gibbons says he has " met ■with, three 
of these species, and. in each case they hare been dis- 
tinguished from the truly marine species by the ex- 
treme (comparative) thinness of their shells, and by 
their colouring being richer and more varied; they are 
also usually more elaborately marked." Thus diminu- 
tion of salinity seemed to have produced thinness of 
shell in the species as a whole, but within their own 
limits it was found that the reverse relation held, and 
that, as in Bateson's observations, the shells became 
thinner as the water they lived in became more salt. 

In marine animalsj as in fresh-water ones, increase 
of salinity probably tends to diminiah the rate of 
growth. Decrease of salinity, on the other hand, may 
have the reverse eifeet, and within certain limits actu- 
ally %ncTm,se the growth rate. Thus Loeb f determined 
the rate of regeneration of decapitated hydroid polyps 
{Tuhularia mesembryanthemum) placed in sea-water of 
various degrees of dilution and concentration, seven to 
nine individuals being measured at each concentration. 
Ilis results are reproduced in the figure given bolow. 
Here the Specific Gravity of the water is represented 
along the abscissa, and the amount of regeneration by 
the height of the ordinates. "We see that the maximum 
rate of regeneration took place in water of Sp. G. 
1.025, or in very considerably diluted sea-water (the Sp. 
G. of this being about 1.038). At this dilution the re- 

* Quart. Journ. Conch., I. p. S39. 

t "■ Biological Lectures delivered al Wood's HoU," 1893, p. 46. 
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generation was more than twice aa fast as in normal 
water, but with, further dilution it rapidly dimiuisked, 
and ceased altogether in water of Sp. G. 1.013. 

Somewhat similar results to these were obtained by 
the author for sea-urchin plutei. As we saw in the 
last chapter, the actual sLze of an organism is probably 
affected by environment in a similar manner to the 
growth rate, and the author found that these plutei, 




1.D5 l.fl 

Concentrated ^aa Water 

Fra. 24, — Effect of salloity on growth of Tubularia. 

allowed to develop in sea-water of various concentra- 
tions, attained a greater size than the normal when kept 
in moderately diluted water, and probably a slightly 
smaller size when kept in concentrated water. The 
results obtained are indicated in the subjoined figure, 
where the abscissse represent th.e salinity of the 
water, and the ordinates the average percent* 
age variation in the size of the larvee after eight 
days' growth, as compared with that of larv» grown 
in normal sea-water. The salinity of normal water 
was taken as 1000, and the less saline waters were 
^PhU. Tmas. 18fl5, B. p. 686. 
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^H obtained by diluting respectively 950, 900 c. c, etc.f ' 
^M of water to a Hire; the more saline by concentrat- 
^M ing 1050, 1100 c. c, etc., to a litre. The Tnaxirrmm 
^H effect on size wa3 produced by a solution containing 
^H 50 c. c. of fresh water per litre, the increase aniount- 
^H ing to 15 per cent. With further dilution, the favour- 
^H able influence became less and leas, till, with water con- 
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¥ia. 25,— Effect of salinity on size of flea-urchin larvse. 

ling 150 e. c. per litre, it was negative. Thus th 
imuin salinity is for a much less diluted water thai 
he case of the tubulariang. The present results als 
er from these latter in that more concentratei 
ers have exceedingly little effect on the size of th 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE EFFECT OP FOOD AND OF PEODUCTS OF 

METABOLISM. 



Effect of artfflcial matmrea on growth of crojM — Effect of nutrition 
oa plant Tariatfoa — DeirelopmeDt of bees and of apliides in rela- 
tiou to food — Influence of nature of food on wing marliingB of 
certain Lepidoptera— Dependence of colour of larvae on plant pig- 
ments — Influence of food on growth of tadpoles — Plumage of cer- 
tain birds altered by abnormal diet — Quality of food influences 
organs of digestion — Every organism probably baa specific metab- 
olism, whicli. has especIaUy adverse action on its own growth — 
Products of metabolism may stimulate growth — Effects of small 
quantities of urea, uric acid, and ammonium salts-^Influence of 
volume and of surface area of water on growth of pond anaii — 
Influence of surface area on growth of tadpole — Effects of increas- 
ing quantities of metabolic products on cbaracteraof a snail, and 
of a Crustacean. 

Dabwin records * that Andrew Kniglit was of the 
opinion that " of all the causes which induce variability, 
excess of food, whether or not changed in nature, is 
probably the moat powerful." Darwin himself, more- 
over, was inclined to accept this view of the potency of 
food as probable. That changes in the amount and the 
quality of the food available for an organism during its 
growth must of necessity exert an important influence 
on the course of that growth, and presumably, there- 
fore, on the final limits of its attainment, is sufficiently 
obvious both from one's own everyday experience, and 

* " Animals and Plants," vol. 11. p. 244. 
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from a simple recogmtlon of the relation between cause 
and effect. Growth can only take place at the expense 
of food material, and ninleBS this is always more than 
sufficient for the needs of the organism, the rate of 
gro^vth must be dependent upon it. 

In spite of the importance of changes in feeding as a 
source of variation, the number of direct and une- 
quivocal experiments made upon the subject is compara- 
tively small, for most of them are complicated by simul- 
taneous changes in other conditions as well. Upon 
members of the vegetable kingdom, the experiments 
made by Lawes and Gilbert * at Rotbampsted during 
the last fifty years afford most valuable evidence. 
These concern the effect of various manures on the 
growth of barley^ wheat, and various leguminous plants. 
In the accompanying table are given the average 
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amounts of barley grain (in bushels per acre) obtained 
each year from soils treated in various ways. These 
observations were carried on for forty years in succes- 
sion (1852-91) upon the same land, and so represent 
fltrietly average results, from which errors due to varia.- 

* " Tlie Botliampated Experimenti," p. 78, Edinburgh and Loo- 
don, 1S9S. 
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tion3 of season, and other cauaes, are practically eEmi- 
nated. 

From this table we see that the average yield from 
land left entirely mthout manure was 16.5 bushels of 
grain. On adding various manures, all of which coa- 
tained about the same weight of combined nitrogen, the 
yield of grain was doubled, or, in the case of rape-cake 
manure, iaereased to two and a half times the amount. 
The addition of various inorganic salts to the aoil also 
had a favourable effect, though to nothing Kke the same 
degree as that of the nitrogenous manures. Thus we see 
that, when no nitrogenous manure whatever is present, 
the addition of superphosphates increases the yield by 
32 per cent.; of potassium, sodium and magnesium sul- 
phates by 9 per cent, j and of both superphosphates and 
these sulphates, by 36 per cent. "When the nitrogen is 
added as ammonium salts or nitrates, then combinations 
of nitrogenous and mineral manures give a very much 
better yield than the nitrogenous manure alone, but 
when it is added as rape cake, the growth of the crop 
has already been so much increased that the further 
addition of mineral salts effects but little. Yet even the 
highest of the numbers in this table does not represent 
tho maximum amount of growth of which the barley is 
capable, for a soil treated with farm-house manure, and 
no additional mineral salts, yielded on an average 48.6 
bushels per acre. In all these experimenta the yield of 
straw was increased in. more or les8 similar proportions 
to the yield of graio, and hence we may conclude that 
the growth of a plant in normal soil can be very nearly 
trebled if only favourable enough conditions are 
afforded it. 
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Somewhat similar results to these were obtained by 
Lawes and Gilbert for wheat, bean, clover, and other 
crops, but it is deemed iiiineeessaiy to reproduce them 
here. 

Most striking evidence as to the influence of nutri- 
tion on variations has been obtained by De Vriea.* 
When carrying out his artificial selection esperiments 
on five-leaved cJover, he found that in one series of ob- 
servations seeds from some plants grown in a poor soil 
yielded 39 per cent, of 3-leaved, and 48 per cent, of 5- 
to 7-leavcd clover. Those from plants of the same 
Btock which had been grown in a rich soil, however, 
gave only 14 per cent, of 3-leaved, and 73 per cent, of 
5- to 7-Ieaved clover. 

The effect of nutrition on Eanunculus iulbosus 
(Crowfoot) was almost as striMng.t Wild flowers col- 
lected near Hilversum were found by De Vries to have 
the following frequencies of distribution in the numbers 
of their petals : 

Number of petals, 5 6 7 8 fl 10 11 
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In the autumn of 1887 De Vries planted some of 
these plants in his culture garden, where they bloomed 
the following year. Owing, presumably, to the better 
nutrition, the proportion of flowers with more than five 
petals was considerably increased : 

Kumber of petals, 5 6 7 8 9 

133 55 S3 7 S 



The seed from the many-petalled flowers was 



*" Dk Mutattomtheorie," p. 448. 

jBei. d. deutach. Pot. Ges., xll. p. 1G7, 1894 
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and sown througli two seasons, and from the seed then 
obtained 372 plants were grown. Some of theae ger- 
minated early, and so developed under leaa favourable 
conditions than the otherB. As will be seen from the 
accompanying figures, these early plants had 9 petalled 
flowers occurring the most frequently, whilst the later 
ones had 10 petalled flowers; i. e., flowera with twice 
the original number of petals: 

I^mnber of petals, S G 7 S 9 10 11 IS IS 14 16 IQ—SI 
Earl; plniitB. 409 SaS 638 BOO 764 &Q« iU 31!i HO S9 18 90 

LACepUmtB, 4D iiS 1^ ISS 904 216 ITT KM 36 8 4 

The somewhat imexpected resiilta obtained by Mac- 
Leod * with Ficaria ranunculoides may also be attrib- 
uted, at least in some degree, to the effects of nutrition, 
MacLeod determined the numbers of stamens and of 
pistils in the flowers borne by a number of plants at the 
beginning of the flowering season, and again in the 
flowers borne by the same plants at the end of the sea- 
son. The early flowers had on an average 26.73 
stamens and 17,45 pistils, whilst the late ones had only 
17.86 stamens, and 12.15 pistils. Also the variability 
la the number of stamens and of pistils was very dif- 
ferent in the two cases, the coefficients of variation 
being respectively 14.1 and 23.3 per cent, in the early 
flowers, and 18.5 and 37-9 per cent, in the late ones. 
The method adopted by MacLeod for estimating the cor- 
relation between the numbers of stamens and of pistils 
is erroneous, so Professor Weldon has recalculated the 
constants-t He finds that MacLeod's figures indicate 
the correlation to be much less in the early than in the 

*BoCaiiisch. jaarboek., xl., 1897. 
t Biometrikft, i, p, ISS^ 1801. 
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late flowers (the r being respectively .51 and ,75 in the 
two cases). As Professor Weldon remarks, these re- 
sults " provide a moat valuable lesson as to the possible 
danger of asserting that such differences are significant 
of local races." 

By observations upon the growth of seedlings placed 
in various solutions, it has long been known that normal 
growth is possible only if various inorganic salts are 
present. There must be nitrogen in the form of 
nitrates or atmnoniiim salts, sulphur in the form of sul- 
phates, phosphorus as phosphates, chlorine as chlorides, 
and the metals sodium, potassium, magnesium, calcium, 
and iron in solution as salts. The absence of any one 
of these substances speedily inhibits normal growth; as 
Boon, in fact, as the seedling has exhausted the small 
quantity of it stored up within itself. For instance, 
plants grown in solutions containing no iron soon show 
a sickly appearance; " the leaves are no longer green, 
but white, and microscopic examination of them shows 
that abnormal chlorophyll bodies, or none at all, are 
present in their cells. If we add to the food solution 
a few drops of dilute ferric chloride solution, the pre- 
viously white leaves become green in two or three days, 
and the growth of the plants now proceeds normally." * 
It follows, therefore, that if the absence of these vari- 
ous substances stops growth altogether, a deficiency in 
them must produce diminished or abnormal growth, 
and so lead to the production of variations. 

"With members of the Animal Kingdom, variations in 
the inorganic salts of the food may also be a source of 



^Quoted from Detmer"a " Practical Plant Physiology," p. 84, 
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rariation. Thus Cooke * states that " a deficiency of 
limo in the composition of the soil of any particular 
locality produces very marked effects upon the Mol- 
luBca which inhabit it; they become small and very thin, 
occaaionally almost transparent. The well-known var. 
tenuis of Helix aspersa occurs on downs in the Channel 
Elands where calcareona material is scarce. For simi- 
lar reasons, 11, arbustorum develops a var. f-usca, which 
is depressed, very thin, and transparent, at Scilly and 
alec at Lunna I., E. Zetland," 

However, in animal development the supply of in- 
organic salts is aknoat always more than sufficient for 
the needs of the organism, and such variations as are 
produced are due chiefly to the organic constituents of 
the food. Among invertebrate animalSj our knowl- 
edge of the direct influence of food is almost confined to 
certain of the Insecta. In the case of beesj it has been 
known for a very long time that the quality and quan- 
tity of the food supplied to the larvae determiaes 
whether the reproductive organs shall undergo their 
full development, and produce fertile gueens, or remaia 
undevelopedj and so produce non-fertUe working fe- 
males. According to A. von Planta, the diet of the 
queen larv'ffi contains twice as much fatty material as 
that of the workers. t Again, Eimer has pointed out 
that in the case of the humble beej the first brood of 
ova, laid in the spring, get only a scanty supply of nutri- 
ment, and develop into small females, which are fertile 
though they can only produce drones. The next brood 



•Vol. HI. " Cambridge Natural History." p. 89. 
t Quoted from Geddes and Thomson's " ETolutlon of Ser," p. 48, 
1888. 
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bom obtain more nourishment, and develop into larger 
females, wbich are capable o£ occasionally producing 
females, as well as drones. Finally the future queens^ 
which obtain a still richer diet, are bom. The deter- 
mination of sex seem^s to bo dependent on nutrition also 
in aphides or plant-lice. Thus " during the summer 
months, with favourable temperature and abundant 
food, the aphides produce parthenogenetically genera- 
tion after generation of females. The advent of au- 
tumn, however, with its attendant cold and scarcity of 
food, brings about the birth of males^ and the eonse- 
qiient recurrence of strictly sexual reproduction." * 
In this instance, therefore, the eflect of nutrition xs 
bound up with that of temperature^ and there are no 
data to show whether either of these conditions could 
produce the effect if acting alone. 

Upon tho Lepidoptera the effects of various foods 
have been tested in a considerable nuraber of instances. 
Observations were made by Gr, Kochf in Germany aa 
long ago aa 1833. By feeding the caterpiUars of Che- 
Ionia hehe with different plants, he obtained specimens 
which were either fiery or dull red on the under wings, 
and which varied in the extent of black marking and 
white ground. In the case of Euprepia caja (Common 
tiger moth) it ia known, Koch says, " that when the 
caterpillars are fed from their hatching to their meta- 
morphosis with leaves of lettuce or deadly nightshade, 
not one of the imagines produced resembles the origi- 
nal form; when the insects have been fed on lettuce, 
the white ground-colour of the wings predominates; 

*Ibid., p, 46. 

f Eimer, " Organic E?olutlon," p. 149. 
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when fed on deadly nightshade the brown markinga of 
the upper wings often coalesce and the white vanishes; 
in like manner the hlue markinga on the lower winga 
fuse together and displace the orangc-jellow ground 
colour." * 

A careful aeries of observationa upon various moths, 
extending over some ten years, has been made by Greg- 
8on,t His results may be tabulated as follows: 

Pygwra bucephala (BuS Tip) is finer and darker wliea fed upoo 

sycamore. 
Xylophasia, poiyodon (Dark Arches) is dark, sometimes black, when 

■ fed upon heather, 
EadtJM adutSa (Dark Brocade) is darker when fed upon heath. 
Aaronjfeta menantht/dis {Light Knot-Qrasa) when fed on sallow, often 

produces vaj. A. tali/eia; fed aa heath, produces light 

specimens. 
Sybimia defalmriit (Mottled Utnber) is beautifully marked when fed 

upon birch; but on elm gives dull-coloured forms, almost 

without markings. 
Eupitjuaia 'BejiiosaTia (Netted Pug) fed on ioflated catcbfly is almost 

white; on shore catchOy la much larger and i^moBt lead 

colour. 
Ifottua f estiva (Engrailed Cloj) fed on thorn is rich red and well 

marked' on grassea la Ught yellowish, and rarely well 

marked. 
Ifoctua triangulum (Double-Square Spot) fed on thorn ia dark: fed 

OQ low plants is light. 
Ajbraxat ffTosmliiriata (Magpie) fed on rod currant is light; on black- 
thorn is darker; on buUace or wild plum ia darker still, 

the white sometlmeB becoming yellow. 



The following case, recorded by the late Mr. I^ew- 
man,:): is of especial interest in that it occurred under 
natural eonditiona. The larva of V. polycMoros (Large 

•JWd.. p. IBl. 

tThe Zoaiogjst, p. 7903, 1863. 

t The Bntomologiat, vi p. 88, 187S. 
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Tortoiaeshell) usually feeds upon elm, but that of F. 
uriicce (Small Tortoisesliell) upon nettles. Some 
larvffi were found by Mr. J, A. Tawell feeding upon 
nettles, and so were considered to be those of F. uriic^. 
They were accordingly kept on nettlesj but to kis sur- 
priae developed into F. polychloros imagines. " These 
specimens," records Newman, to whom they were 
shown, *' have a wonderful similarity to uritccj", which 
they do not at all exceed in size; still the colour is 
nearer to that of polychloros than that of urtioB.^^ The 
effect of abnormiil food on Melitcca artemis (Greasy 
Fritillary) has been noticed by H. Gosa.* By feeding 
the larvse on honeysuckle, a series of very dark imagines 
waa obtained, which differed both in size and colouring 
from all other specimens known to liim, though these 
had been derived from very varied localities in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. Again, the quantity of 
the food supplied may have as considerable an effect as 
the quality. By mistake some V. id (Peacock butter- 
fly) larvffi, captured by Mr. E. Cox,t were left for sev- 
eral days without fresh food, and all the dead leaves and 
stalka were devoured. Nearly all the imagines ob- 
tained from them were rather small, but they also 
varied much in the intensity of their colouring, two 
specimens being very much darker than usual, with the 
yellow in the costal spot and ocellus much reduced. It 
seems to me, however, that probably these changes were 
due rather to the abnormal food devoured by the larvje 
than to the actual lack of food. 
Aa regards the larvse of Lepidoptera, the obvious re- 

*The Eutomologist, vij. p. 203. 1874. 
fThe Entomologist , ix. p, 56. 
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ktioa between their colour and that of their food 
seems to show that the one ia directly dependent 
on the other. Meldola * accounted for it by sup- 
posing that the larveo had been rendered transparent 
by Natural Selection, whereby the colour of the vege- 
table food eaten was itself enabled to give the colour to 
the larvffi. Poulton f has shown that the colours of the 
larvsB are due partly to the pigments proper to the 
larva, and partly to the pigments derived from the food 
plants. These pigments undergo some modification in 
the tissues, but Poulton states that as far as he has in- 
vestigated the subject " all green colouration without 
exception is due to chlorophyll; while nearly all yellows 
are due to santhophyll." The chlorophyll, or some 
modification of it, tinges the blood of the larvre, the 
green colour of which is often due to this cause alone. 

From these observations, therefore, it follows that a 
change of food may also effect a change of colouration. 
That this is so is strikingly shown by some other obser- 
vations by POulton.lt Obtaining a large number of 
larvae of Tryphcsna promiba (Common yellow under- 
wing) from the same batch of eggs, he split them up 
into three groups. One he fed on the white midribs of 
the cabbage, from which the yellow blade had been 
carefully removed with scissors. These larvce remained 
almost -white at first, and afterwards showed a moderate 
amount of black pigmentation. The other two groups 
of larvae he fed respectively on the yellow etiolated 
leaves from the heart of the cabbage, and upon the deep 

*Proc. ZoOl. 8oc. 1873, p. 155. 

t Proc. Roy. Soc, xxiyiii. p. 380, 1885, 

JProc. Eoj. Soc, liy. p. 417. 18B3. 
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green external leaves. These larvae, however^ were all 
of a briglit green or brown colour. Hence it would 
seem that both etiolin and chlorophjU are capable of 
being transformed, into a larval colouring matterj which 
may be either green or broivn. 

As regards the effects of feeding among vertebrate 
animals, a careful series of experiments upon tadpoles 
(Mana esculenta) lias been made by Ytrng.* The tad- 
poles were all derived from the aame batch of egga, and 
were placed, in groups of fifty, in six similar jars of 
water. All the conditions of development such as 
light, temperature, and frequency of change of water, 
were identical, the food alone being varied. The kinds 
of food supplied, and the average size attained by the 
tadpoles after 42 days' development (three being raeaa- 
nred in each case), are given in the accompanying table: 
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Here we see that the purely vegetable diet acted least 
favourably, and the beef diet the most favourably. 
Egg yolk did not answer so well as coagulated egg al- 
bumen, but better than imcoagulated albumen. From 

* Arch, de Zkifilogle Exp&r., 1883, p. 3. 
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le bottom line of the table we see that, 58 days after 
the beginning of the experiment, none of the 50 tad- 
poles fed on plants and on liquid egg albumen were sur- 
viring; but of those fed on fiak and on beef, respect- 
ively 48 and GQ per cent, were alive, and had imdeT- 
gone their metamorphosia into frogs. 

The effects of certain foods on the plumage of birds 
is well known to bird fanciers. Thus hemp seed causes 
bull-fiaehes and certain other birds to become black. 
Cayenne pepper, mixed with the foodj changes the yel- 
low colour to an orange red. This colour change can 
only be effected by feeding the very young birds; with 
adults there is no effect whatever. Sauermann* found 
that all races are not equally susceptible to the abnor- 
mal diet J some being changed to a crimson, others to a 
beautiful orangej whilst others remain absolutely un- 
affected. He found also that canaries are not alone in 
their susceptibility, for on feeding some white Italian 
fowls, eight weeks old, with the pepper, orange stripes 
appeared on the breast feathers of one of them, after 
ten days. Later on, the whole body was covered with 
mixed white and orange feathers, and the breast had be- 
come red. One other fowl also developed a red breast, 
but the remaining ten showed no change whatever. 
The doses of Cayenne pepper given were enormous (50 
gm. daily), so that the conditions were absolutely im- 
natural. 

More remarkable than these observations are the 
facts ascertained by A. R. Wallace, and communicated 
by him to Darwin.f Thus he states that *' the natives 

* ArchiT f. Anatomie u. ptyaiol. Phyfliol. Abtheil., p. 643, 1889. 
f " Animala and Plants," il. p. 369. 
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of tbe Anaazonian region feed the common green par- 
rot {Chrysotis festiva) with the fat of large Siluroid 
fishes, and the birds thus treated become beautifully 
variegated with red and yellow feathers. In the Ma- 
layan arehipelagOj the natives of Gilolo alter in an 
analogous manner the colours of another parrot, 
namely, the Larius garrultts, and thus produce the Lori 
ta-jak or King Lory/' 

Aa regards mammals, it is asserted by Nathusius * 
that if rich and abundant food be supplied to young 
pigs, it has the direct effect of producing a broader and 
shorter head. Poor food, on the contrary, produces a 
longer and narrower head, or a tendency towards the 
characters of the wild boar. Again, Krocker'l' has 
shown that the amount of wool yielded by sheep is 
greatly influenced by the quantity of food. The fol- 
lowing are the weights of wool yielded per day by sheep 
weighing in aggregate 1000 kHograma : 

BtBT, KILOORAXS OF tVOOL. 

Scanty winter food, , 09 

Plentj- of liay, ....... ,8T 

Good pasture, . . , .... .98 

Fattening process 1.08 — 1.24 

The quality of the food may considerably affect the 

organs of digestion. Thus Cuvier \ found that in the 

wild boar the length of the intestines is to that of the 

body aa 9 to 1, but in the common domestic boar it ia as 

13.5 to 1. It is, of course, impossible to say for certain 

whether this increased length was the direct result of a 

more vegetable diet, but it seems highly probable that 

♦ " ScLiweiDeschadel," p. 99; al»o " Animjils nDd Plants," 1, p. 75. 
|De Van'gny's " Experimental EvolutioD," p. 90. 
J " Animals and Planta," f. p. 77. 
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ttis was so, at least in part. The observations wliicji 
have been made from time to time as to the effects of 
varioua kinds of food on the thickneas of the stomiich 
wall, are, however, free from all such doubt. The 
change produced must evidently be the direct result of 
the altered diet. Thus John Hunter observed a most 
marked thickening and hardening in the stomach of a 
gull {Larus tridactylus) which had been fed for a year 
on grain. It is stated by Dr. Edmondston that a similar 
change takes place under natural conditions every year 
in the stomach of the common Herring gull (Larus 
argeniatxis). Thus in the Shetland Islands this bird 
feeds in the winter on fish^ but in the summer fre-. 
quents the cornfields and feeds on grain. Dr. Edmond- 
ston has also noticed a somewhat similar change in the 
stomach of a raven which had been fed for a long time 
on vegetable food. Again, Menetries found that in an 
owl (Strix grallaria) the effect of vegetable diet was to 
change the form of the stomach, and make the inner 
coat leathery.* 

The converse experiment of feeding graminivorous 
birds on a flesh diet has been made by Dr. Holmgren. 
By feeding pigeons on meat for a considerable time, he 
found that the gizzard gradually acquired the qnalities 
of a carnivorous stomach. Again, Delage t fed a fowl 
for three years on meat, and found that the muscular 
substance of its gizzard was considerably decreased. 
All these results, though apparently so unequivocal, 
have not passed unehallengedj for G. Brandea,t who 

• Fi'fto " Animals bdcI Plants," li. p. 392. 
f L'Add^ Biologique, 1896, p. 4fiQ. 
JBSo]. Centralblatt, XTi. p. 825. 
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fed both flesh-feeding' birds on grain, and grain-feeders 
on flesh, states that he was unable to trace any adapta- 
tion to the altered conditions in either case. 

The Effects of Products of MeiaboUsm, That organ- 
isms react on each other has long been recognised. The 
interdependence is especially obvious in the case of 
parasite and host; but reflection will show, I think, that 
the interaction ia of much wider scope than is included 
in such aelf-evident eases aa these. In any given 
volume of water, or any given area of land, every ani- 
mal and every vegetable organism may to some extent 
aSect the well-being of every other organism, both ani- 
mal and vegetable. The animal does this largely 
through the agency of its own specific metabolism, or 
through the specific products of excretion which, com- 
ing into contact with the other organisms, in turn affect 
them. That every species of animal does possess a 
specific metabolism is, perhaps, scarcely what one would 
on a priori grounds expect; but the observations made 
by the author * tend to prove that such is actually the 
case. These observations chiefly concern Eehinoids, 
both adiJt f onus and plutei, but more especially the al- 
ready so frequently mentioned plutei of Sirongylo- 
eentrotus. 

On allowing the fertilised ova of Strongylocentroius 
or of Echinus microtuberculatus to develop in water in 
which another batch of larvje (SirongylocentrotuSf 
SpheerecJiinus or Echinus) had already been developing 
for 8 to 12 days, but from which they had been re- 
moved by filtration, it was found that in every ease they 

* Vide Mitthellungen &. d. Zool. Slat. z. HeapeL, Bd. xilL p. S88 
et seq. 
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were diminished in size. In ten experiments the aver- 
age diminution was 7.1 per cent. It was concluded, 
therefore, that the firet batch of larvae had excreted 
fiome products of metabolism into the water which had 
adversely affected the growth of the second hatch. 
Other observations * showed that the growth of larvae 
may be affected by their own metabolic products. Thus 
it was found that the arm lengths of the larvae became 
smaller and smaller the larger the nimiber of larvro al- 
lowed to develop together in a given volume of water- 
In the accompanying table are given the mean results 
of 159 sets of measurementa, each on the anal and oral 
arm lengths of SO larvas. 
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Here we see that when leas than 1500 larvse were devel- 
oping together, their relative anal and oral arm lengths 
were respectively 121.2 and 118.4. As the number in- 
creased, the lengths steadily dwindled down, till with 
over 30,000 per Utre they became reduced to respect- 
ively 56.6 and 68.5, or about half their original amount. 
How it was found that the body lengths of the larvse, 



*Plul. Trans. 1895. E. p. flOB. 
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or the dimenBion measured in all the observations on 
larvsB hitherto deacribed, was practically luiaffected by 
the " concetitration " of the larFse. This apparent con- 
tradiction is easily accounted for by the fact that the 
times of development of the body and of the arms of 
the larvse is not the same. At moderate temperatures, 
the body attains about 80 per cent, of its full length by 
the end of the second day, and 90 per cent, by the end 
of the third. The arms are practically non-existent at 
the end of the second day, however, and attain only 65 
per cent, of their full length by the end of the third. 
As, therefore, the prodtacts of metabolism in the water 
are practically nil during tlie first day or two, and only 
gradually accumulate with progress of time, it follows 
that the growth of the body tissues is unaffected by 
them, whilst that of the arm tissues is restrained. 

The influence of the excreta of adult EehinoiJs upon 
larval growth was then tested. Ecbinoids of known 
weight were kept for a known time in a known volume 
of water^ so that, on determining the absolute effect 
produced on larva3 grown in this water, it was possible 
to calculate the relative effect produced by unit weight 
of Eehinoid kept for unit time in unit volume of water. 
On growing larvse in water previously fouled by adult 
Eehinoids of their own species, it was found that, as a 
mean of five observations, they were diminished in rela- 
tive size by 2.6 per cent, whilst only 41 per cent, of the 
ova employed reached the larval stage. On growing 
them in water fouled by Eehinoids of other than their 
own species, the larva?, as a mean of five observations, 
were diminished by only 1.9 per cent., whilst 54 per 
cent, of the ova reached the larval stage. That is to 
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say, the products of excretion of an Echinoid act more 
adversely both on the death rate and on the growth of 
embryos if these belong to its o^wn specieSj than if they 
belong to another speciea. At least this is tlie case 
with Strongylocentrotus, Sphirrechmus, and Echinus. 
With two other (phyeiologicaUy) less closely related 
species, viz., Arbacia pustulosa and Dorocidaris papil- 
lata, it was even found that the products of excretion^ 
80 far from acting adversely on growth, actually fav- 
oured it. Thus Strongylocentrotus larvae grown in 
water fouled by these two species were increased in 
sixe by respectively 4.3 and 1.7 per cent., whilst respect- 
ively 81 and 50 per cent, of the ova employed reached 
the pluteus stage. 

It will probably be thought that this last result is 
erroneous; but other observations showed that it was 
not so. Thus Sirongyloceniroius larvas were grown in 
water fouled by various other animals, and it was found 
that in this case also there was generally a distinct in- 
crease in size. We see in the accompanying table that 
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of the ten observations made, a positive effect (averag- 
ing 4.1 per cent.) waa produced in seven instances, 
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^^^H -whilst a mucli slighter negative effect (averagmg 1.4 " 
^^^^1 per cent) was produced in only three. The relative 
^^^^H variation in Bize produced hy 100 grams of animal foul- 
^^^^H lag 1 litre of water for 1 hour is also given. These 
^^^^V values arc somewhat more variahle than those repre- 
^^^H aenting the absolute variation, but they to some extent 
^^^H corresponded to the amoimt of nitrogenous matter 
^^^^L actually excreted into the water, as was proved by 
^^^^1 chemical analysis of the various samples. 
^^^^H Wo may conclude, therefore, that under certain con- 
^^^V ditions products of metabolism may stimulate an organ- 
^^^^B ism to increased growth, whilst under certain others 
^^^^H they may retard growth. What is the nature of these 
^^^^H excretory products which exert so potent an effect? 
^^^B Observations made on the influence of various simple 
^^^H substances on larval growth seem to throw some light 
^^^B on the question. The results obtained with uric acid 
^^^^^ and urea are given in the accompanying tablet 
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^^^^L^ Here we see that uric acid in moderate amomits 1 
^^^^^^B exerta a very favourable influence on the size of larvae. 1 
^^^^^^^ It is only when the proportion is raised to 1 in 28,000 1 
^^^H (a more than half saturated Bolution)^ that an nnfav- 1 
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Durable effect showa itseli. TJrea also acts favourably, 
though not to the same extent aa uric acid. If, there- 
fore, these two simple bodies are capable of stimulating 
the tissues to increased growth, it is possible that the 
effects produced by animal excreta may be due to 
minute quantities of other but more complex nitro- 
genous bodies. That they are not due to simple urea 
and uric acid was proved by the chemical analyses of the 
fouled waters, for the amount of nitrogen found to be 
present was never half sufficient, and as a rule was very 
much less. As to the substances producing an ad- 
verse influence on growth, no definite evidence was 
obtained, but it seemed possible that they might be 
derivatives of ammonia, perhaps amines or amido- 
bodies. Thus ammonium salts themselves exert an ex- 
ceedingly poisonous action, as may be gathered from 
the following data : 
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That the effect produced by nitrogenous bodies depends 
almost entirely upon the form in which the nitrogen is 
combined, is shovra by the fact that nitrates and nitrites 
have no influence on larval growth unless the propor- 
tions added be over 1 gram and .3 gram per litre re- 
spectively. 

The products which every organisra excretes prob- 
ably consist, therefore, of various complex aitrogenoufl 
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bodies, which differ in different organisms. If they 
come into contact again with the tissues from which 
they have been expelled, they retard the growth of these 
tissues, but if with other tissues with which they have 
no direct chemical relation or association, they may 
imder certain, circumstances stimulate them to in- 
creased growth. 

The effects of products of metabolism upon growth 
have been tested at considerable length in the case of 
certain Molluscs, At least it is to this influence that the 
results obtained by Karl Semper and by De Yarigny in 
their experiments on Limnaa stagfiali^, the comjnou 
pond snail, ought, in my opinion, to be ascribed. 
Semper * found that if various niunbers of the small 
snails wore placed in equal volumes of water immedi- 
ately after hatching, and were kept there under other- 
wise equal eooditions as to food, temperature, etc., for 
about two months, then the size to which they attained 
was by no means equal, but varied in more or less in- 
verse proportion to the number of snails present. In 
four very consistent experiments, the numbers of snails 
placed in volumes of 2000 cc. of water were in each 
case respectively 1, 5, 10, and 20, or each snail obtained 
respectively 2000, 400, 200, and 100 cc. of water. The 
lengths attained by the snails after two months' growth 
are given in the table below. 

Here we see that snails allowed to grow singly in the 
2000 cc. vessels of water attained to more than three 
times the size of those grown in twenties. This was not 
merely a question of nutrition, as the amount of food 



♦ Arb. a. d. Zool. Inst, in Wlirztiiirg, L p. 1S7, 1874; al»o 
Life," (id. i, p. 51. 
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supplied was always at an optimum. It was evidently 
in some way the result of the volume of water available 
for Gach anail's needs. Other experiments in which the 
number of snails was constant, but the volumes of 
water unequal, gave a similar result. The manner in 
which the volume of water affected the snail's growth. 
Semper confessed himself unable to determine; but he 
supposed that the water must contain some substance, 
aa yet unknown, which is essential for stimulating the 
growth of the snails. The less of this hypothetical 
body available, therefore, the more retarded their 
growth. 
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Within recent years De Yarigny * has re-studied the 
unsolved problem, and has extended Semper's methods 
in several directions. He used both Limnaa stagnulis 
and what he termed L. auriculariSf though this form 
was probably L. pereger, judging from his figures-t 
He confirmed Semper's conclusion that the size is in- 
fluenced by the number of individuals in the vessel, but 
he did not find the snails nearly so sensitive to differ- 
ences in. the volume of the water as had Semper. Dif- 
ferences in the superficial area of the water exposed to 

* Journ. de I'Anat. et de la PhyBiol., p. 147 1 1894. 
+ Nat. 8cL T. p. 188. 
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the atmosphere he found to be much more important 
than differences of volume. Thus a snail kept five 
mootha in a litre of water haying a surface of 18 em. in 
diameter attained to nearly twice the length of one 
kept in an equal volume of water which had a surface 
of only 2 cm. diameter. In order to test Semper's 
hypothesis of the essential substance in the water, De 
Varigny suspended a glass tube 2 to 3 cm. in diameter 
in various sized vessels of water. A piece of muslin 
was tied over the bottom of the tube, so as to pemait 
of interchange of water, but prevent the snails placed 
in the tube and in the outer vessel of water from inter- 
migrating. After two to five months' growth it was 
found that the snail placed in an outer vessel of 4200 
cc. capacity sometimes attained to more than twice 
the length of that placed in an inner one of 250 cc. 
capacity. Again, snails were placed in two tubes of 
the same size, one of which was stispended in a vessel 
containing 100 cc. of water, and the other in a vessel 
containing 1150 cc. ; in another similar experiment tlie 
external volumes of water were respectively 50 and 500 
cc. In each case, however, the snails in the two inner 
vessels attained to practically the same size. Still 
again, two similar tubes, holding 50 to 70 cc. of water, 
were placed in a vessel containing 4200 cc. of water. 
One tube was closed with musUn, and the other with a 
tight-fitting cork, which of course prevented all inter- 
change with the outer vessel of water, ITevertheleas 
the snail in this tube, after two months' growth, was 
only very slightly smaller than that in the other 
tube, but both of them were only about three-fifths the 
size of the shell grown in the external vessel. It should 
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be mentioned that in all these experiments De Varigny 
lifted each tube out of its Tessel of water and replaced 
it two or three times a day, in order to mix the water in 
it with that in the external veasel. He concluded, 
therefore, that Semper's hypothesia is not tenable, and 
that the siae of the snails actually depends in some way 
on the voliime of water containing them, and on the 
superficial area of this water. His explanation of the 
phenomenon is that in small vessela the snail would 
need to move about less in order to obtain food, for this 
would always be near at hand. With less exercise, the 
growth rate might accordingly be dinainished. This 
explanation does not accotuit for some of the principal 
results obtained by Semper and by De Varigny himself, 
however. Thua in vessels of equal volume, but con- 
taining various numbers of snaila, the amount of move- 
ment and exercise necessary would be just the same in 
each case, and yet, as we have seen, the growth rate 
varies euoraioualy. 

In all probability, the results obtained both by Sem- 
per and by De Varigny can be most simply aecoimted 
for in the manner already suggested. Thua De Va- 
rigny actually found that snails grown in water in which 
other snails had already been growing several months 
were distinctly smaller than those grown in fresh water, 
and if the excreta of snails had been added as well, they 
were smaller stilh If, then, the observed dilferences 
in growth are due to the accumulation of various quan- 
tities of products of metabolism, how can we account 
for the results obtained by De Varigny in his muslin- 
bottomed tube experiments? We must imagine that 
the mixing of the internal and external waters two or 
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three times dailyj and tlie constant slow intercliange 
through tho mualin, were insufficient to equalise the 
proportions of metaboHc products in the two veasels for 
more than a short time, so that on an average the water 
in the inner vessel was more foul than that in the 
outer. Thia fouling would probably be much increased 
by particles of decomposing vegetable matter and of 
animal excreta collecting in the fibres of the musLm 
and on the inner walla of the glass tube, and constantly 
poisoning tho water. The outer water would also be 
fouled in this, manner, but to a very much slighter ex- 
tent, for the " fouling area " of muslin and walls of ves- 
sels would be proportionately very much less. That 
the metabolic products from unhealthy or decomposing 
vegetable matter can exert a most harmful influence on 
growth is shown by some of my own experiments with 
plutei. Thus ova allowed to develop in water which 
had prev-iously contaiued 1 or 3 gm, per litre of (pre- 
sumably unhealthy) seaweed, were diminished in size 
by as much as 13.3 and 18.1 per cent.* 

De Varigny^s experiments on the influence of super- 
ficial area of water must be considered in conjunction 
with some observations by Yung f on tadpoles. Yung 
put twenty-five freshly hatched tadpoles in each of 
three vessels which contained equal volumes of water 
(1200 cc), but of which the diamete/s were respect- 
ively 7 cm., 11 cm., and 14.5 em. Thus the surface of 
water exposed to the air varied in the proportions of 
1 : 2.6 : 4.3 After a month and a half the tadpoles 
were found to have attained the following average sizes : 

* Mittheilungen a. d. ZooL Stat, z, Neapel., Bd. xHi. p. 348, 
t Aich. des ScL Phys. et Nat., xlv, p. 608, 188B. 
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The greater size of the tadpoles bred in the more ex- 
posed water Yimg attributed to this water absorbing a 
larger proportion of oxygen from the air. This is in all 
probability the correct explanation both of theae obser- 
vations and of the similar ones of De Varigny on anaila. 
The greater supply of oxygen would not only Btimulate 
the rate of growth of the tadpoles and of the snails, but 
■would also hasten the oxidation of the harmful products 
of metabolism. It is true that Do Varigny found that 
a snail kept for eight months in a corked vessel contain- 
ing about 550 cc. of water and 500 cc. of air attained to 
only slightly less a size than another snail kept in a 
similar but unstoppered vegsel, but this may have been 
due to the fact that green plants were flourishing 
healthily in each vessel throughout the whole period, 
and these may have been sufficient to remove most of 
the metabolic products excreted by the anaila. 

Further evidence as to the influence of volume of 
water on the growth of molluscs has been obtained by 
Whitfield.* This observer kept a LimntFa megasoma, 
in a small aquarium, and after some months it depos- 
ited eggs. These hatched out, grew in size, and in due 
course themselves deposited eggs. This process con- 
tinued for four generations in all, the shells of each 
generation being smaller than those of the one before. 

•Bull. Amer. Mua. Nat. Hist., vol. 1. p. SB; and Amer. Naturallat, 
xiv. p. 51. 
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Those of the last generation had altered bo much that a 
conchologist of experience was of the opinion that they 
could bear no possible specific relation to those of the 
first. Thus in addition to the diminution in size, the 
spire had become very slender. In a second experi- 
ment of a similar kind, the shells of the third genera- 
tion were only 4-7th3 as long as those of the parent 
stock, and, still more remarkable, the male organs had 
disappeared, whilst the liver had become considerably 
reduced in size. 

These extraordinary effects were probably due to the 
cumulative action of the increasing quantities of meta- 
bolic products in the water ia which the raolluses were 
living. 

Still another series of observations on the effect of a 
conHned volume of water was described by Warren * 
only a year or two ago. These were made upon 
Daphnia magna (Water-flea). Four adult individuals 
were placed separately in covered glaaa vessels contain- 
ing 300 ce. of water, together with some Conferva and 
some mud containing algffi, etc. Four others were 
placed in similarj but uncovered vessels, and four more 
in still other vessels, of which the water was changed 
about once a day. The water in the former vessels was 
never changed, but the loss due to evaporation in the 
uncovered vessels was compensated for by the occasional 
addition of rain water. The Daphnias produced broods 
of four or five offspring each after about 15 days, and 
these offspring were allowed to grow in the vessels, and 
after a time produced offspring in their turn. It was 
interesting to note, however, that in the vessels in 
•Q. J. Microsc. 8ci,. vpl. 43, p. 213, IflOO. 
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which the water remained unchanged, the rate of repro- 
duction and the number of offspring in a brood was con- 
siderably diminished. The third generation was pro- 
duced about 32 days after the secondj and the fourth 
about 25 days after that, and then the breeding 
stopped. In the vessela with frequently changed 
water, the third to seventh generations were produced 
at intervala of respectively IS, 14, 15, 16, and 26 
days, and then for some unknown reason the families 
died out. The confined volume of water had another 
and even more remarkable effect, however, as it 
caused a distinct shortening in the length of the spine 
formed by the posterior prolongation of the cara- 
pace. Thus in one series of observations it was reduced 
from a length of 241 (relative to the carapace length 
taken as 1000) in the parents to one of 171 in the off- 
spring; and in another series from a length of 276 ia 
the parents to one of 349 in the children, and 185 in the 
grandchildren. In this latter case, therefore, it would 
seem as if the acquired character of shortened spine 
waa inherited. 

"Warren attributes these remarkable effects to the ex- 
cretory matter thrown off by the Daphnias into the 
water. Also he concliided that this matter " may 
feasibly be supposed to be particularly injurious to 
Daphnia; for when the Daphnia are fast disappearing, 
there may be a swarm of Ostracods or Copepods (still 
liviiag healthily in the water)." In fact Warren in- 
clined to the view, already suggested by the author in 
the case of Echinoids and other marine animals, that 
water fouled by Daphnia " becomes specifically injuri- 
OUB to Daphnia.'^ 
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In the three preeedmg chapters we have examined 
numerous caaos of variation produced wholly or in great 
part bj a change in some one condition of environment. 
In the present chapter no Buch attempt ia made to trace 
an effect to any single cause^ but we shall examine the 
effects of all conditions of life together, such as climate, 
nutrition, moisture, and sunlight, in the production of 
variations. The variations more particularly to be 
studied are those which are common to whole groups 
of organisms, and which go to form what are known as 
local races. Unfortunately in the majority of cases it 
is impossible to prove that such races are the direct or 
indirect results of the differences of environment, even 
when there is a high probability that aueh is the 
case. Hence, when local races are referred to, it is not 
intended to imply that the distinguishing characters 
exhibited are definitely due to the action of the environ- 
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ment. The inference is only that they may he, if not 
wholly, then in part. 

Among plants, a striking instance of the apparently 
direct action of conditions of life in the production of 
variations has been afforded by Meehan.* Thia ofc- 
server " has compared twenty-nine species of American 
trees with their nearest European allies, all grown in 
close proximity and under as nearly as possible the same 
conditions. In the American species he finds, with the 
rarest exceptions, that the leaves fall earlier in the sea- 
son, and assume before they fall a brighter tint; that 
they are less deeply toothed or serrated; that the buds 
are smaller; that the trees are more diffuse in growth 
and have fewer branchlets; and lastly, that the seeds 
are smaller — all in comparison with the corresponding 
European species." f The trees compared belong to 
several distinct orders, and are adapted to widely dif- 
ferent stations, hence Darwin considers that the ob- 
served differences should be *' attributed to the long 
continued action of a different climate." 

More conclusive eif-idenee of the direct effect of en- 
vironment has been obtained in the case of Alpine 
planta. The especially characteristic features of these 
planta, as compared with similar or allied plants growing 
at lower levels, are a dwarfing in size and compactness 
of growth sometimes giving rise to a moss-like appear- 
ance; a more intense green colour in the leaves, and 
greater brilliancy and size in the flowers; an increased 
hairiness of the leaves, and occasionally a certain degree 
of fleshiness of the tisanes. Now by gromng lowland 

* Proc. Acad. H-ftt. 8d. of Philadelphia, January 28, 1863. 
t Quoted from " Anlmala and Plants," U. p. 271. 
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plants at high altitudes, Bonnier,* Flahault,t and others 
have shown that auch characters as these may be rapidly 
acquired. For instance, Bonnier made observations on 
Teucrium Scorodonia for no leas than eight years, and 
he found that this plant, when sown at a high situation 
in the Pyrenees, produced very short aerial sterna, with 
more hairy and darker green leaves, and more compact 
inflorescence. On the other hand, seeds gathered from 
plEintfl growing at high altitudes, and sown in Paris, 
after three years produced elongated stems, with less 
hairy and brighter green leaves, or plants very similar 
to those from seeds obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, The modifications acquired during a given time 
by a lowland plant grown at a high level, or a highland 
plant grown at a low level, took about the same amount 
of time to disappear, on returning the plants to their 
primitive climates. Again, Bonnier found that plants 
of Lotus cormculaius from Alpine situations had a very 
thick epidermis, a collenchymatous cortex, and a rela- 
tive reduction of the wood. Those cultivated in lower 
altitudes had, on the other hand, a thinner epidermis, 
a cortex without collenchyma, and an increased devel- 
opment of wood. 

With reference to the inflorescence, " Dr. Schiibeler 
sowed seeds of various plants in different latitudes in 
Iforway, and proved that the brilliancy of the flowers 
iacreased with the latitude. So great were the differ- 
ences that it was difficult to conceive that they were 
produced from the same batch of seeds. The differ- 

•Ann. 8cL Nat. Bot., vli sfrle, xx. p. 217, 1894. 
if Ann, 8d. Nat, Bot.. p. 159, 187&, and Rev. G§n, do Bot., U. 
p. 61B. 1891. 
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^nces appeared in the firat year. Similarly, seeds 
from Germany exhibited analogous differences." * 
Dr. Schubeler also observed an increased greenneas of 
the foliage. 

The Arctic climate, though similar in many respects 
to the Alpine, yet differs conaiderably in others. By 
comparing plants from the Islands of Spitzbergen and 
Jan Mayen, with specimens of the same speciea col- 
lected in the Alps and the Pyrenees, Bonnier f has 
shown that there are modificationa of structure cor- 
responding to these differences of environment. The 
Arctic plants have more rounded cells and more con- 
eiderable intercellular spaces in their tissues, whilst the 
cuticle ia diminished in thickness, and the vessels are 
diminished in number and in calibre. These changes 
towards an incipiently aquatic type are probably due to 
the greater hmnidity of the air. The fleshiness of the 
leaves Bonnier attributes to the continuous solar illiimi- 
nation, though it may perhaps be due to the neighbour- 
hood of the plants to the sea. 

The effect of cultivation on the variation of plants is 
well known to be in many cases exceedingly great; but 
in hardly any of the recorded cases is any mention made 
of the extent to which artificial selection was practiced. 
One cannot tell, therefore, how much ought to be at- 
tributed to the direct action of the environment, and 
how much to selection. The following instance, how- 
ever, seems to be the direct result of cultivation. 
It concerns the apiderwort, Tradescantia virginica. 

*Qi]otecl from Hetifilow's "Origin of Plant Structures," p, 
118. 
\ Bev. Oea, Bot., vl. p. SOS, 1894, 
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G. A. Btennan * records that he set out this plant in 
1ST2, giving it very rich treatment. " In 1874 it be- 
gan to deviate from the original trimerous type and to 
assume the tetrameroiis one, by developing another 
petal, and instead of doing this at the expense of the 
pistil or stamens, it added another sepal, another carpel 
with style, and two stamens, thus making a typically 
tetramerou3 flower," In 1876 a pentameroua plant was 
evolved; in 1879 a hesamerous; in 1883 a diraeronsj 
and in 1884 a heptaraerous. Thus aa the result of thii^ 
teen years o£ cultivation, "a monocotyledonoiis plant 
has In bloom, at the same time, iowers of dinierous, 
trimerous, tetramerous, pentamerous, hexamerous, and 
heptamerous types respcetivelyj each flower having 
tmee as many stamens as sepals, petals, or carpels of 
ovary." 

To turn to the Animal Kingdom, an interesting in- 
fitance of variation following directly on change of en- 
vironment is that noticed by Costa t in the oyster. 
Thus, on transferring young oysters from English shores 
to the Mediterranean, it was found that their manner 
of growth at once altered, and prominent diverging raya 
were formed, like those on the shells of the native 
Mediterranean oyster. The variations noticed by Ley- 
dig t in the snail Helix nemoralis are attributed by him 
to the direct Influence of environment, and this may be 
actually the ease, but there is no evidence to prove it. 
He noticed that at Mainz the shell of this snaU exhibits a 
fine citron yellow. This hue disappears further down the 

*Amer. Naturaliit, toI. ix. 551. 1886. 

t Quoted from " Autmala and Plants," li. p, 270. 

{Elmer's "Organic Evolution," p. 137. 
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Rhine, and at Borm. and in tlie still lower readies the 
red of the snail deepena to a ohocolato brown. Cock- 
erell* also baa noticed how sensitiTe is this species of 
snail to a changed environment. Thus it was intro- 
duced from Europe into Lexington, Yirginia, a few 
years ago, and has since then varied extraordinarily. 
Already, in 1800, 125 varieties had been discovered in 
this locality. Of these no less than 6T were new, and 
unknown in Europe. The variations noticed by Gu- 
lickf in the land snails of the Sandwich Islands may 
also be dne partly to the effects of environment. In a 
small forest region about forty miles by six miles in 
area, in the Island of Oahtt, GiiUck foimd about 175 
different species, represented by 700 or 800 varieties, 
Snceessive valleys often showed allied species belong* 
ing to the same genus, and Gulick noticed that in every 
case, '*the valleys that are nearest to each other fur- 
nish the most nearly allied forms; and a full set of the 
varieties of each species presents a minute gradation of 
forma between the more divergent types found in the 
more widely separated localities." Only a very few of 
the species ranged over the whole Islandj most of them 
extending over only five or sis miles, and a few over 
only one or two square miles. These variations did not 
appear to be due to the action of the environment, as 
the food, climate, and enemies in the different valleys 
seemed to be the same. Also the snails on the rainy 
side of the mountains did not differ any more from 
those on the dry side than they did from those inhabit- 
ing a neighbouring wet valley an equal distance away, 

* Nature, vol, li. p. 393, 

t JouTD. lAtm. Soc. (ZoOl)., vol. xi. p. 496. 
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Ag Wallace points out,* however, " it is an error to 
assume that what Beem to us identical conditiona are 
reallj identical to such small and delicate organisms aa 
these land molluscs. " 

Upon Lepidoptera, we have seen in a previous chap- 
ter that the effect of particular conditiona of environ- 
ment, such as temperature and niitritionj may he 
conaiderable. One would imagine, therefore, that 
changes in the conditions of life as a whole might form 
an even more potent source of variation. Conclusive 
evidence upon thia point is, unfortunately, almost un- 
obtainable, though of the inconclusive kind which forms 
the larger part of this chapter there is plenty. For in- 
stance, Wallace t came to the conclusion that, with 
reference to the local forms occurring in the Indian and 
Malayan regions, " larger or smaller districts, or even 
single islands give a special character to the majority 
of their PapilionidEe. For instance: The species of the 
Indian region (Sumatra, Java, and Borneo) are almost 
invariably smaller than the allied species inhabiting 
Celebes and the Moluecas. The species of Kew Guinea 
and Australia are also, though in a less degree, smaller 
than the nearest species or varieties of the Moluc- 
cas. . . The species and varieties of Celebes possess a 
striking character in the form of the anterior wings, 
diflFerent from that of the allied species and varieties of 
all the surrounding islands. Tailed species of India or 
the Indian region become tailless as they spread east- 
ward through the Archipelago; in Amboyna and Ceram 
the females of several species are dull-coloured, while 

* " Darwinlflm," p. 148. 

i ' ■ CofltribuMons to Nuturivl Selectioti," p. Wl, 1870. 
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in the adjacent islands they are more brilliant," By 
actual measurement, Wallace found that " no less than 
fourteen PapiUonidffi inhabiting Celebes and the Moluc- 
cas are from one-third to one-half greater in extent of 
wing than the allied species representing them in Java, 
Suraatraj and Borneo. Six species inhabitmg Amboyna 
are larger than the closely allied forma of the northern 
Moluccas and New Guinea by about one-sixth. These 
include almost every case in which closely allied species 
can be compared." There are equally distinct local 
variations of form and colour. For instance, almoat 
every Papilio inhabiting Celebes has wings of a pe- 
culiar shape, which distinguish it from the allied species 
of every other island. Thus the upper wings are more 
elongate and falcate, and the anterior margin is much 
more curved. 

A remarkable instance of the direct effects of food, 
or perhapa of conditions of life in general^ is mentioned 
by Darwiuj who waa himself informed of it hy Moritz 
Wagner. '* A number of pupse were brought in 1870 
to Switzerland from Texas of a species of Satumia 
widely different from European species. In May, IStl, 
the moths developed out of the cocoons, and resembled 
entirely the Texan species. Their young were fed on 
leaves of Juglans regia (the Texan form feeding on 
Juglans nigra), and they changed into moths so differ- 
ent, not only in colour, but also in form, from their 
parents, that they were reckoned by entomologists as a 
distinct species." * 

Reference has already been made in a previous chap- 



* Quoted from Beddard's " *"iTnnl Colouration," p. 51, 
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ter to the observations made by Weldon * on the corre- 
lation between certain dimensions in local races of the 
shrimp. The degree of correlation was found by him 
to be practically constant, but the mean measurements 
themselves show distinct differences in the various local 
races. The variability or range of variation of the 
measurements about their mean shows much greater 
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3.65 
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3.91 
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differences still. Aa we see in the accompanying 
table, the total carapace length (expressed in terms 
of the body length, taken as 1000) varies in different 
localities from 247.33 to 251.38, or by 1.6 per cent. 
However, the probable error of variation of this dimen- 
sion varies from 3.29 to 4.55, or by no less than 38.3 
per cent. The mean post-spinous carapace length 
varies in its extreme limits by 3.06 per cent., and its 
probable error by 38.1 per cent. Now in that tbe 
shrimpa differ so little in their average dimensions, they 
cannot be very divergent races, and hence one must 
conclude — supposing, of course, that the samples meas- 
ured were fair ones, collected under similar conditions 
— that the differences in the variability of the shrimps 
obtained from the various regions are due chiefly to the 
* Proc. Roy. Soc, vol. U- p 8, 1892. 
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action of a more or less correspondingly variable en- 
vironment. It follows^ therefore, that the environ- 
ment at Pljinoutli and at Helder ia more variable than 
that at Eoscoff and at Sheemess. 

To tum from marine Invertebrates to marine Verte- 
brateSj the local races of the Mackerel havo recently 
been studied in considerable detail by Garstang.* 
Some of the chief of the important resixlts obtained by 
him are embodied in the accompanying table: 
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The number of black transverse bars or stripes across 
the aides of the fish was found to vary from 23 to 33, 
27 being in almost every instance the most frequently 
occurring number. The differences in the numbers of 
bars occurring in the various samples do not aeem very 
great, but it is noticeable that all the samples from the 
North Sea and English Channel had invariably less 
than 27 bars (on an average), -whilst those from the 
coasts of Ireland and America had more than 27. On 



* Joum. Marine Biol, Boc., vol. v. p. 235, 1898. 
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elBseifving the fiab according to the miraber of bars, it 
was found that, of thoae in the English Channel and 
North Sea (ulclnduig Brest and SciUy), 20 to 22 per 
cent, had 28 or more bars; of those on the Irish coaats, 
34 to 38 per eeot. ; and of those on the American coast, 
no less than 44 per cent. The proportions of fish hav- 
ing one or more round black dorso-lateral intermediate 
spots situated between the transverae bars, showed 
even more distinct differences. Thus 21 per cent, of 
the fifih from the North Sea and English Channel were 
spotty; 22 percent, of those from Brest and Scilly; only 
15 per cent, of those from Ireland; but no less than 66 
per cent, of those from America. 

It was found that the number of fin-rays in the first 
dorsal fin varied somewhat according to the size of tbe 
fish, it beingj for inatanco, 12.33 in Irish fish under 13 
inches long, and 11.92 in those of 15 or more inches. 
To get rid of this variable factorj only fish 13 inches 
long were compared. Here again the American fiah 
showed the greatest divergence from the general mean, 
whilst the Brest and Seilly fish were more or less mid- 
way between the North Sea and Channel fish on the 
one hand, and the Irish on the other. As regards the 
second dorsal fin, the variation in the number of fin- 
rays is much slighter than for the first dorsal fin, it 
being practically only from 11 to 13 (as against 10 to 
15), The American fish showed a much wider varia- 
tion than any of the others, only 63 per cent, of them 
having the modal number of 12 fin-rays, whilst the two 
samples of Irish fiah showed least variation, 85.3 per 
cent, and 85.4 per cent, of them respectively having 13 
fin-rays. In the number of dorsal finlets the American 
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fish again showed the widest variation, only 79 per 
cent, of them having 5 fialeta. The Irish fish again 
showed the smallest variation^ 94.4 per cent, of them 
having 5 finleta, aa against 93.6 per cent, in North Sea 
and Plymouth samples, and 93.0 per cent, in those from 
Brest and ScHly. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the American mackerel 
constitute a distinct variety or race, the most notice- 
able characteristic of which is the high degree of spot- 
tiness. Garatang is of the opinionj also, that the 
mackerel which frequent the British coasta should be 
subdivided into two principal races; an Irish race, and 
an English Channel and North Sea race. The chief 
differencea between these two subdivisions lie in the 
number of transverse bars and of spots, and to a lesser 
degree, of dorsal fin-rays and finleta. It is a striking 
fact, also, that " these peculiarities are greatest between 
the races of localities which are geographically remote, 
and least between those which occupy areas that are 
geographically contiguous. Between the mackerel of 
the North Sea and EngHsh Channel there are no dif- 
ferences at all; but the Irish race is distinctly divisible 
into two stocks, one of which is restricted to the west 
coast, and the other to the south." 

Into the causes of the variations shown by these local 
racea Garstang does not enter. It is highly improba- 
ble that all of the observed differences are the direct 
or indirect result of differences of environment, but it 
is possible that some of them, such as the bars and 
spots, and size of the fish (and with this the number 
of dorsal fin-rays), may be considerably influenced 
thereby. 




THE EFFECTS OF CONDITIONS 

The local races of the herring have been studied 
Dr. Friedrich Ileincke * witli even greater minutenesi 
than those of the mackerel by Garstang. Samplos o^ 
herring from no less than a hundred diEEerent locali- 
ties were examined, most of them in respect of about 
25 different charaetera, and some in respect of over 5D 
characters. Heinekc came to the concliiaion that the 
various local races of herring examined by him differed 
from each other in the very characters which are used 
to differentiate the species of the genua Clupea from 
each other, though, as a rule, the differences were 
smaller. For instance, the most extreme variations 
noticed in the average number of vertebra ranged from 
67.6 in the Norwegian spring herring to 53,6 in the 
White Sea herring, or a difference of four vertebra 
The average number of vertebrse in the species Ha 
ring can be taken as 56, or eight more than in th€ 
Sprat, which can be taken as having 48. On the otbei 
hand the species Clupea pilchardus has, on an average, 
about 53 vertebrae, or does not differ any more from 
the sprat on the one hand, and the herring on the other, 
than do the most widely divergent local races of the 
herring. ■ 

Heincke found that, as a rule, the more widely tm 
races are separated from each other geographically, m 
rather, the more their environmental conditions di£« 
the more do they diifer in respect of certain characters. 
For instance, the number of vertebrae, and of scales 
between the ventral fin and the anus, showed the fol 
lowing mean variations: M 

* " Waturgeschlchte des Herfngs," Abhand!, d. DeuUch. Seefisch 
eiel'Verebs, Bd. U. Heft i. u. ii. 
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Heincke seems to be of the opinion that these difFer- 
enees are largely the direct result of the environinent, 
for he says that all the local races of herring are sub- 
jected to a very complex combination of environmental 
conditions, and that these react upon them to produce 
their especial characters. The White Sea herring is 
the moat divergent from the general mean in respect 
of other characters besides the nmaber of vertebraj and 
of scales. Thus it has only 2 to 10, or, on an average, 
6 vomerine teeth, mostly in. a single series, whilst other 
races have, on an average, 10 to 20 teeth, arranged in 
several series, 

Heincke finds that the spring herring and the au- 
tumn herring are two more or less distinct races, not 
only in the Baltic Sea, but in other localities as well 
(West and East coasts of Scotland, North Sea, etc.). 
The spring herring differs from the autumn herring iu 
that it is, as a rule, considerably larger; it has longer 
anal fins, and often a larger number of vertebrse. It 
always has a smaller number of keeled ventral scales, 
and a narrower skull, and very seldom has less than 9 
rays iu its ventral fins. Autumn herring with 8 ven- 
tral fin-raya occur fairly frequently, however (30 to 30 
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per cent, of all individuals). These differences of 
character Heineke attributes very largely to the differ- 
ent conditions of development. Thus, as regards the 
Western Baltic herring, the larvffl of the spring brood, 
developing in the warm and less saline waters of the 
Schley^ reach the young herring stage within three or 
fotir months. Thoae of the autumn brood, on the other 
hand, which hatch in the more saline waters of the 
open sea, need the whole winter and spring, or 7 or 8 
months, to reach the same stage. 

The fish of the Atlantic and Pacific slopea have been 
studied and compared by Eigenmann.* In the eight 
families compared, the number of species on the At- 
lantic slope was more than twice as great as on the 
Pacific, but, nevertheless, the variation in the number 
of fin-raya in the Pacific species was greater in all but 
two of the families. The author considers that tina 
may be due to the f aima being of diverse origin, and to 
its being comparatively new, and not yet in a state of 
equilibrium. The fish Leucisciis haUeaius was Btudied 
in detail, and it was found that every locality in which 
it was examined had a variety peculiar to itself. As a 
rule, the lower the elevation of the locality from which 
the fish were obtained, the greater the number of fin- 
rays. The following are the mean values in support 
of this statement: 
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* Amer. Naturalist, iiU. p. 10, 1695. 
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From his extensive researchea on the variation and 
distrihution of maminala and birds in !Nortli America, 
J. A, AHen * has been able to arrive at several general- 
ised conclusions concerning tte geographical distribu- 
tion of local races. Thus he finds that, as a rule, the 
mammals and birds of I^orth America increase in size 
as we pass from the aoiitbem towards the northern 
regions. In the accompanying table are given the 
mean values obtained by him for the length of body, 
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stretch of wings, and length of tail of seven different 
species of birds. In the middle portion of the table are 
given the actual values (in inches) for the Southern 
races, from Florida, whilst in the right half are given 

•Bull. Mijs. Comp. Zo61. Harvard, vol. ii, p. 161-490; also Cope's 
" FactorB of Organic EFolution," p. 45. 
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the percentage variations, on these values, of the cor- 
responding values for the Northern races (from !North- 
ern States, Massachusetts, and Southern J^ew Eng- 
land). On an average fifteen specimens were measured 
in each caae, the extreme numbers varj'ing between 6 
and 40. As regards body length, we see that the North- 
ern forms invariably e.\ceeded the Southern, the aver^ 
age difference amoimting to 5.1 per cent. In alar extent 
they were likewise invariably greater, the average ex- 
cess being 7.0 per cent. In tail measurement, bow- 
ever, the difference was not nearly so constant, it being 
greater in the Southern races than in the Northern in 
four out of the ten sets of measurements, whilst the 
average excess amounted to only 3.9 per cent. 

Accompanying the increase in size of the Northern 
forms, AEen finds that, as a rule, there is an apprecia- 
ble decrease in colour. In the South, dark-coloured 
birds, such as the red-winged blackbird, become 
blacker. The slaty and olive tints of other birds, and 
the various shades of red and yellow, become far more 
intense as one proceeds south, and the pigmentation of 
the bill and feet also increases. Allen says " the dif- 
ference in colour between the extremely Northern 
and extremely Southern representatives of a given 
species is often so great that, taken in connection 
with other differences, as in the general size and the 
si^e and form of the bill, the two extremes might 
excusably be taken for distinct species." The size of 
the bill varies, aa a nde, in the inverse ratio to the 
size of the body, and " in many species there is not 
only a marked relative increase in the size of the bill 
to the southward, but in some an absolute increase;, 
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especially in its length." This increase is quite marked 
in the genera Quiscalus, AgelcEUS, Geotklypis, Troglo- 
dytes, Seiurus, etc. 

As to the causes of these geographical variations, it 
is of course impobsible to ascribe them with any cer- 
tainty even to the indirect effects of change of environ- 
ment, much less to the direct. Still, as Allen pointa 
out, there is often a somewhat close correlation be- 
tween geographical varieties and the meteorological 
peculiarities of the regions in which they occur, which 
suggests a connection of some sort between the two. 
The increase in colour towards the south coincides 
with the increase in the intensity of the sun's rays, and 
in the humidity of the climate. The increase in colour 
observed in birds on passing from East to West 
seema also to coincide with an increase of humidity, 
*' the darker representatives of any species occurring 
where the annual rainfall is greatest, and the palest 
where it is least." This coincidence occurs not only in 
the birds of the United States, to such a degree that 
Allen saya he knows of no exception, but in Europe 
also. Thus birds from the Scandinavian coast are 
very ranch darker than in central Europe, where the 
rainfall is only half as great. Allen says that this cor- 
relation of brighter and deeper tint with increased 
humidity is exhibited by the mammals of these dis- 
tricts, as well as by the birds. 

The differences in the local races of certain Mam- 
mals are even more striking than in those of the birds. 
The Canidse, for instance, are represented in North 
America by six species, viz., gray wolf, common fox, 
gray fox, coyote, arctic fox, and kit fox, of which the 
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first t^hree are tlie widest ranging species. Allen 
found thatj in respect of Bkull meaaurementj the com- 
mon wolf is fully a fifth larger in the nortkem parts of 
British America and Alaska than it is in northern 
Mexico, the southern limit of its habitat, whilst, as we 
see in the accompanying table, specimens from inter- 
mediate regions show a gradual intergradation between 
these extremes,* The common fox from Alaska is 
about 10 per cent, larger than that in New England, 
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whilst the gray fox probably varies considerably more 
in size with loeaKty, but the number of skulls obtained 
for measurement (15 in all) is insufficient to warrant 
any generalisation in its case, 

This increase in size on passing from South to North 
is not universal, however. Thus lynxes and wild cats, 
though series of skulls were obtained from such widely 
separated localities as Alaska, California, and Northern 
Mexico^ revealed no appreciable variation of aize with 

* U. S. Geol. and Geographical Survey, vol. ii. p. 30&, 1878. 
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locality. Panthers and ocelots, indeed, showed a very 
considerable increase in size on passing southward. 
Still the increase in size of Carnivorous Mammals on 
passing from South to !N"orth may be taken to be a 
very general rule. In addition to the Felidas men- 
tioned, thia relation is well shown in the badger, mar- 
ten, wolverine, and ermine. 

Of other Mammals, the relationship between locality 
and size is well shown by members of the deer family, 
the Virginia deer afiording an especially striking in- 
stance. The Glirea (squirrels, marmots, mice) also 
increase, aa a rule, towards the N^orth. For instance, 
the northern race of flying squirrels is half as large 
again as the southern, bnt these two extremes are con- 
nected by a complete chain of intermediate forms. 
As in the case of birds, mere size of body is not the 
only characteristic which varies with locality. The 
ears and the feet may undergo considerable changes in 
addition. Thus in niammalg with large ears, such as 
wolves, foxes, some of the deer, and especially the 
hares, there is often a striking increase in the size of 
these appendages on passing from North to South. 
The ears of the little wood hare {L^pus sylvaiicus)f 
found in Western. Arizona, are nearly twice the size 
they attain in the variety found in more easterly and 
northerly regions. Again, in Lepus calloiis the ear is 
one-third to one-fourth larger in examples obtained 
from Mexico than in those from Wyoming, whilst the 
little brown hare (L. trowbridgei) shows a similar in- 
crease In the si^e of the ear in the south. 

Darwin * has collected several cases in which climate 
* " Animals and Planls," ii. p. 268. 
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had an influence on the hairj covering of animals. 
Thus he saja *' Dr. Falconer states that the Thibet 
mastiff and goat, when brought down from the Him- 
alaya to Kashmir, loso their fine wool. At Angora not 
only goats, but shepherd-doga and cats, have fine fleecy 
hair, and Mr. Ainsworth attributes the thickness of the 
fleece to the severe winters, and its silky lustre to the 
hot summers. Bumes states positively that the Kara- 
kool sheep loae their peculiar black curled fleeces when 
removed into any other country." 

What may be tenned, perhaps, the clasBica! instance 
of the formation of a local race through changed con- 
ditions of life, ia that of the Porto Santo rabbit.* A 
female rabbit and her young were turned loose on the 
Island in 1418, and they increased so rapidly as to be- 
come a nuisance, and finally caused the abandonment 
of the settlement. The present-day form of these rab- 
bits shows very conaiderablo differences from the 
original form. Thus the two measured by Darwin 
were only 144 ^^d 15 inches in length, instead of the 
It or 18 inches of the English rabbit. The weight 
of one of them — ^which had, however, become 
somewhat thin from living in captivity — ^was only 
1 pound 9 ounces, four English wild rabbits avera^ng 
3 pounds 5 ounces. The limb bones were smaller in 
the proportion of rather less than five to nine. In 
colour, the Porto Santo rabbits have a redder upper 
surface, rarely interspersed with any black or blaek- 
tipped hairs, and in none of the seven specimens exam- 
ined by Darwin had the upper surface of the tail and 
the tips of the ears any of the blackish gray fur which 
• " Animals and Planta," 1. p. 118. 
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is generally regarded as one of the specific characters 
of the rabbit. Finally, two male Porto Santo rabbits, 
wlien kept in captiYity, never lost their extreme wild- 
nesSj and would never associate or breed with the 
females of various breeds placed with them. 

To what extent these remarkable changes were the 
direct result of a changed environment, it is, of courae, 
impossible to Bay; but it was proved that at least the 
colouring was a direct effect. Thus one of the feral 
rabbits, after being kept for four years in captivity, 
was found by Darwin to have acquired a blackish gray 
fur on the upper surface of the tail and the edges of 
the ears, whilst the whole body was much less red; i. e., 
it had recovered the proper colour of its fur after four 
years of Enghsh climate. 

The influence of domestication combined with arti- 
ficial selection is well known to everyone, but what 
shares of the changes produced are to be assigned to 
each of these agencies is, as a rule, quite indeterminable. 
However, one may with some reservation ascribe to 
domestication changes effected in characters which 
have never been the subject of selection. For instance, 
the weight of the rabbit was found by Darwin to in- 
crease on domestication, the result, probably, both of 
more ample feeding and of artificial selection. The 
skull capacity, on the other hand, by no means propor- 
tionately increased in size, and as this is scarcely a 
character on which selection would be practised, we 
may consider the relative diminution as probably due 
to the direct influence of domestication. The reason 
why we cannot say with absolute certainty that it is a 
direct effect, lies in the fact that the character of 
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" skull capacity " may be more or less closely corre- 
lated mth some other character which has been the oh-. 
ject of selection, and so have heen thereby unintei 
tjonally modified. In the accompanying table are 
given the mean values of Darwin's measnreiaenta;* 
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The weight of moat breeds of domestic rabbit is nc 
much greater than that of wild onea, but that of the 
lop-eared variety is more than twice as great. The 
length of body was meaaured from incisors to anus, 
whilst the capacity of the skull was determined by 
weighing the small shot taken to fill it (the nmnbera 
given in the table being the weight in grains). Tak\ 
ing the relation of capacity of skull to length of bodj 
in the wild rabbit as 100, we see that, on an average, 
the skull capacity of the domestic rabbit is about 20 per 
cent. less. That of the Porto Santo rabbit is, on the 
other hand, very slightly greater. 

The diminution in the size of the rabbit's brain is at- 
tributed by Darwin to the eflfects of disuse, 

* " Animals and Plauta," t. p. 133. 
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he ascribea certain of tke changes in other domesticated 
ammals to a similar cause. Tliiia he found tho length 
of the sternum in eleven different breeds of domestic 
pigeon to be on an average 13.0 per cent, shorter than 
in the wild rock pigeon.* Tho crest of sternum, 
seapulsB, and fureulum were also reduced in size, but 
the wings were slightly increased^ owing to the greater 
length of the wing feathers. Again, in eight out of 
the eleven breeds of fowl examined, the weight of 
humerus and ulna, relative to that of femur and tibia, 
was, on an average, 24.3 per cent, leas than in the vtdLd 
Gallus bankiva, and in all eleven breeds the depth of 
the crest of the Bternum (to which the pectoral muscles 
are attached), relative to its length, was diminished, 
the average diminution being 17.5 per centf In the 
caae of the duck, Darmn weighed the entire skeleton, 
as well as individual parts, and he found that whUst in 
the four breeds of domestic duck examined the weight 
of the femur, tibia, and tarsus, relative to that of the 
body, was, on an average, 28.5 per cent, greater than in 
the wild mallard, that of the buraerus, radius, and meta- 
carpus was 9.0 per cent. less.X That this decrease in 
the weight of the wing bones is the direct result of dis- 
use was proved by the fact that in a domestic call duck 
which was in the habit of constantly flying about for 
miles, the relative weight of the wing bones was actu- 
ally 12.1 per cent, greater than in the wild mallard. 



tJ&Ui.p. 285. 



•Animals and Plants," i. p. 184. 
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PART III. 

YASIATIOE m ITS RELATIOI^ TO 
EVOLUTIOK 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE ACTION OF NATURAL SELECTION ON 

VAEIATIONS. 

"Sdeetion does -nsthing without variabiHif/, and thii depeiidt in some 
manner on the aciion of tlie surrounding circumstances on tke 
organism" {Darioin, " Animalt and Isanti," i. p. 7), 

" The foundation of the Darwinian tti^ry it the variability cfapeeie* " 
( Wallaee, •' Darwinism," p. 41). 

" What ftfTfns the bans of the constant ' indimdueA variations' which, 
itfler the pi-ecedent of Datwin and Wattace, tue regard as the foun- 
dation of aU proeessea of Ttatural selection T" (Weitrnann, "Oerm- 
Plasm," p. 410.) 

Proof of Natural Selection in the crab and in the Bparrow— Selection 
in man — Evolution, of the mouse — Inheritance of acquired cLar- 
Bcters aeema to be showa by cumulative effects of conditions of 
life, as European climate acting on American maize; domestica- 
tion acting 00 wild turlieys and ducks; changed climate acting on 
sheep and dogs — Environment may act on germ plasm, through 
apeciflc excretions and secretions — Cases of inherited effects of use 
and diauso, and of epilepay, accounted for — Somatic variations 
may increase yarlabnity, and bo afford Katural Selection a better 
handle to worli upon. 

The contents of this cTiapter are well aummarised in 
the three quotations given at its head. It deals with 
variationa in their relation to Natural Selectioiij and 
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with the gradual evolution thereby brought about 
The fundamental importance of variations in tbe evo- 
lutionary process has been dwelt on again and again bj 
Darwin, by Wallace, and by most of the subsequent 
writers on the subject, and as this doctrine is so uni- 
versally admitted, it is unnecessary to dijcuss it any 
further here. At the present day, however, there ap- 
pears to be a eonaiderable amount of scepticism among 
some men of science as to the extreme importance 
which haa been generally attached to the agency of 
Natural Selection. Some, aueh as Drieseli, have even 
denied its existence altogether, whilst many others hold 
that its existence has never been demonstrated. They 
hold with Lord Salisbury * that " no man, as far aa 
we know, has ever seen it at work." The evidence 
to be adduced wiU show, I believe, that this statement 
is erroneous, but even if it be correct, it cannot dis- 
prove the theory, the validity of which seems to me a 
logical necessity. Thus, granted the geometrical rate 
of increase possessed by all organisms, and the severe 
struggle for existence thereby entailed; granted that 
all organisms show individual variations, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, hereditary transmission of such varia- 
tions, then it must follow that, on an average, more of 
the organisms possessing favourable variations better 
adapted to their environment will survive than of those 
possessing leas favourable ones. That is to say, the 
species will become gradually modified by tbe action of 
Natural Selection. 

Numerical evidence in support of the theory of 
Natural Selection has been obtained only quite 
* " Presldentiot Addreaa, Britiah AseociatioD," 1894. 
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recently, and this is not to be wondered at, considering 
the numerous and extended observations it, as a rule, 
entails. In the ease of the small shore crabj Carcinus 
mamas, however, Professor Weldon * has succeeded in 
overcoming most of the inevitable difficulties and pit- 
falls, and has obtained evidence which, though at 
present not absolutely convincing, yet has a very high 
degree of probability of truth. In 1893 Mr. E. 
Thompson carefully determined the relation of the 
mean frontal breadth to the carapace length in male 
crabs collected at a particular patch of beach in 
Plymouth Sound. The mean breadth was found to 
vaiy very rapidly with the length of the crab, hence its 
value was determined separately in small groups of 
crabs, differing from each other by not more than 
,3 mm. Twenty-five such gronpa, for crabs between 
30 and 15 mm. long, were mea&nred in reapect of fron- 
tal breadth. A similar series of measurements was 
carried out by Thompson on crabs collected at the same 
spot in 1895, and another by AYclJon on crabs collected 
in 1898. On comparing the three aeries of data thus 
obtained, it was evident that the mean breadth of crabs 
of a given carapace length had steadily decreased. For 
instance, in crabs with a carapace length of 11.5 mm., 
the frontal breadth had a percentage length of 79.72 
in 1893, 78.88 in 1895, and 78.40 in 1898. Again, in 
14 mm, crabs, it had a length of 76.36 in 1893, 76.44 
in 1895, and 74.44 in 1898. 

It would seem, therefore, that the frontal breadth of 
these crabs is diminishing, year by year, at a very rapid 
rate. This Professor Weldon attributes to a selective 
* Report of Brit. Aflaa.. 1888, p. 887. 
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destruction, caused by certain rapidlj changing condi- 
tions m PlymouttL Soiand, Owing to the building of a 
huge breakwater, the scour of the tide haa been dimiQ- 
ished, and the large quantities of china clay carried 
down bj the rivers from Dartmoor into the Sound 
therefore settle in. increasing quantities in the Sound 
itaelf. Also the quantity of sewage and refuse finding 
its way into the Sound is steadily increasing, o\viiig to 
the increase in the size of the contiguous towns and 
dockyards. " It ia well known," says Professor Wel- 
don, " that these changes iu the physical condition of 
the Soimd have been accompanied by the disappearance 
of animals which used to live in it, but which are now 
found only outside the area aflFected by the break- 
water." In order to test his suppoaition of selective 
destruction, Professor Weldon placed a number of 
crabs in a large vessel of aea water, in which a consider- 
able quantity of very fine china clay was suspended. 
The clay was prevented from settling by a slowly mov- 
ing automatic agitator. After a time, the dead crabs 
were separated from the living, and both were meas- 
ured. In the figure given below is shown the result 
obtained. 

Here the upper curve shows the distribution of fron- 
tal breadths of the 348 male craba experimented on, and 
the dotted curve the distribution of frontal breadths 
of the 94 survivors. The line represents the mean 
frontal breadth of all the crabs, the dotted line S the 
mean of the survivors, and the dotted line D the mean 
of the dead crabs. The crabs which survived thus had 
a distinctly smaller frontal breadth than those which 
were killed, Just as the 1898 crabs had a smaller 
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breadth than the 1895 ones, and these than the 1893 
onesi There seema no reason to believe that the action 
of the mud upon the beach is dififeront from that in an 
experimental aquarium, and hence, in Professor Wei- 
don's opinion, there is " no escape from the conclusion 
that we have here a case of Natural Selection acting 
with great rapidity because of the rapidity with which 
the eonditians of life are changing." The selective de- 
struction seems to depend on the filtration of the water 
into the gill chambers of the crabs. To quote Pro- 
fessor Weldon, "The gills of a crab which has died 
during an experiment with china claj are covered with 
fine white mud, which ia not found in the gilla of the 
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Fio. 36. — Distribution of the frontal brendths of 248 maJe crabB, 
and of the 94 aurvirors. 

survivors. In at least 90 per cent, of the cases this 
difference ia very striking," Professor Weldon thinks 
it can be shown that a narrow frontal breadth renders 
one part of the process of filtration of water more effi- 
cient than it is in crabs of greater frontal breadth. 

Such, then, ia Professor Weldon's demonstration of 
a particular instance of ISTatural Selection. In order 
to strengthen the proof of its existence, further meas- 
urements of crabs collected at the same spot a few years 
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hence ought to be made, as Professor TV^eldon him- 
self well reeogmaes, in order to see whether the de- 
structive process is still continuing. If this is the case, 
and if crabs measured in, say, 1903 and 1908 show a 
further dhninution of frontal breadth, then the evi- 
dence in favour of selection would amount to a very- 
high degree of probabilitj' indeed. Owing to the 
changing relation of its parts with growth, the crab is 
a aotoewhat unsatisfactory organism to wort -with, and, 
indeed, the apparent change observed between 1893 
and 1898 might possibly, though not probably, owe its 
origin to quite another cause than Selection. For in- 
stance, the conditions of environment such as tempera- 
ture, nutrition, and purity of the water may have acted 
directly on the crabs so as to retard their growth. 
ITow Professor Weldon assumes that all crabs of, say, 
12 mm. length are approximately the same age, but ob- 
viously this need not be so from year to year. Under 
less favourable conditions, the moulting may have gone 
on as usual, but the rate of gro^vth have been reduced. 
Now we have seen that the frontal breadth diminishes 
very rapidly with growth, and hence it might happen 
that the narrower fronted 12 mm. crabs of 1898 are 
narrower simply because they are older than were the 
more favourably situated 13 mm. crabs of 1893. Mr. 
J. T. Cunningham * has pointed out that in 1893 the 
temperature of the Channel waters was abnormally 
high, and he considers that this produced a more rapid 
growth of the crabs, and hence, for a given size of crab, 
an apparent increase of frontal breadth. However, 
Professor "Weldon f does not believe that the tempera- 
* Nature, vol. Ivlil. p, 503. \IMd., p. 685. 
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ture of the beach where his crabs were collected, in 
that it looks due south and is iiucovered for hours daily, 
waa any lower in 1898 than in 1893, and also he found 
that crabs gathered in January were no narrower 
fronted than those gathered in August^ as tkej ought 
to have been on Cunningham's hypothesis. 

The proof of the existence of Natural Selection 
really centres upon the proof of a selective destruc- 
tion or death rate. If among any group of organisms 
the eliminated indit^iduals can be measured and exam- 
ined, as well as the survivors, and if it be found that 
these two divisions differ in their mean characters, then 
Natural Selection m,ust have been at work. Very 
likely the parts or organs measured do not represent 
the characters upon which the selective process had 
been acting, but are merely correlated with them. 
But that is no matter. The offspring of the aurvivors 
will have different average qualities from those of the 
previous unseleeted generation, or the race wiU be- 
come modified by Natural Selection. 

Unfortunately in the majority of cases, as in Pro- 
fessor Weldon's crabs, it is impossible to get hold of 
the eliminated individuals, and hence the proof of 
Natural Selection ia rendered much more laborious, 
and at the same time more open to possible source of 
error. In the case of the (introduced) English spar- 
row {Passer domestictis), however, Bumpua * has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the desired material. One hun- 
dred and thirty-six of these sparrows were collected 
after a very severe storm of snow, rain, and sleet in 
North America, and of these 73 revived, whilst 64 
*Biol. Lectures, Wood's Holl, 1898, p. Sll. 
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perished. On comparing the survivors with the eli 
nated individuals, very appreciable differences were 
found to exhibit themselves. The means of the valu 
obtained with all the birds, both male and female, 
given in the accompanying table: 



MXAJI TUVXB. 



Total lenfth, 
Alar ext«Dt, 
Wright, 
L«iiKtli of be«k & bead 
Length of liumcniB. 
t>eiigtli of remur, 
L^rigtl) nf tibio'laTsitB 
Wldtb of ekall, 
L^UglU ot Btemutn, 



158 mm. 


100 mm. 


ii4fimm. 


jMSmm. 


:q.s gm. 


^,1^ gm. 


St.Q mm. 


ai.5 mia. 


.7!W Incll 


.?28inch 


.na " 


.TOO " 


1.188 " 


1.128 " 


.tm " 


Ml " 


.844 " 


.83i " 




Here we see that the average characters differ bij 
httle. The eliminated individuals are 1.27 per eei 
greater in length, and 2.38 per cent, greatef 
weight, whilst they are about 1 per cent, smaller 
than the survivors in. respect of most of the oth« 
etaracters measured. The variability, or range of 
variation of the eliminated birds about their mean, 
ifi, however, very much greater than in the case of the 
Burvivora. Of the nine characters measured, the vari^ 
bility is greater in eight, the average excess being nw 
less than 18.8 per cent. The variability was less in re- 
spect of the sternum alone, and then only by 3.1 pn 
cent. In the accompanying figure are given curves df 
distribution of the lengths of the surviving and of the 
eliminated birds. It is obvious that the dotted li 
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eurvej which represents the eliminated indivldtmls, is, 
on the whole, mtich more flat-topped than the other 
curve. The very long individuals seem especially 
handicapped in the struggle for existence, aa of the 18 
birds obtained in which the length was 164 mm. and 
upwards, no less than 14 perished. Also the two 
shortest birds obtained perished. The conclusion 
which Bumpus draws from these most interesting ob- 
servations is as follows : " Natural Selection is most 
destructive of those birds which have departed most 
from the ideal type, and its activity raises the gen- 
eral standard of excellence by favouring those birds 
which approach the structural ideal," The observa- 
tions really show more than thisj however. It ia 

15 
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Fio. 87. — Diatribution of the lengths of surviving and of 

eliminated sparrows. 

true that, as a rule, the most extreme individuals in 
either direction are eliminated, but if the distributions 
of the various characters be plotted out as in the 
above figure, it will be seen that in the case of some 
of the other characters, as in that of length, the elimi- 
nating process acts much more on the extreme in- 
dividuals in one direction than on those in the other. 
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Por instance, the accompanjing figure shows the distri- 
butioQ of the weight values of the birds. The curves 
are very irregular, but it is obvious that the dotted Hue 
curve is shifted distinctly to the right, indicating that 
the eliminated birds were, on an average, heavier. This 
conclusion has already been obtained by the simple 
process of taking averages j but the curves show in ad- 
dition that it ia the very heavy birds which were more 
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Fia. 38.— Distribution of Ihe weights of aurviviDg and of 
eliminated sparrows. 



especially eliminated. Thus of the 14 birds of 27.3 
gtos. and upwards obtained, only three survived. 
Similarly also in respect of the femur measurements, 
it was found that of the 19 birds obtained with a femur 
length of .6v95 inch or less, only 7 survived whilst 13 
were eliminated. 

The next generation of birds collected m the stonn- 
swept area would accordingly be shorter in length, 
weigh less, have longer legs, have a longer sternum and 
a greater brain capacity than the former generation; 
Buppoaing, of course, that the variations existing in 
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these cliaracters were partly of blastogenic, and not 
wliolly of Bomatogenie origin; and this could scarcely 
fail to be tte case. Several of the changes in char- 
acters, especially of the total length, weight, and femur 
length, might possibly be present, on an average, to just 
as marked an extent as in their parents (the aurvivors 
of the previous generation); for though the characters 
would tend to undergo reduction by_ virtue of their 
" regression towards mediocrity," yet they would 
tend to be enhanced by reason of the fact that more 
of the extreme individuals (which would be of propor- 
tionally greater weight in determining the charactera 
of the next generation) had been weeded out than 
of the mediocre ones. Bumpus does not give any 
details as to the way in which the sparrows were 
collected, and whether the sample obtained was repre- 
sentative of all the sparrows in the area in question. 
Supposing it were not, and it included only spar- 
rows which were exposed to the force of the storm 
through failing to get adequate shelter, then, of course, 
the average change produced in the characters of the 
next generation would be much less than that suggested 
by the above figures. 

Professor Weldon * has adopted a very ingenious 
method for determining the presence or absence of Nat- 
ural Selection in the case of a certain terrestrial mol- 
lusc, Clausilia laminata. The outer layer of the shell in 
this and other pulmonatea is secreted by the growing 
edge of the mantle once and for all, and it undergoes 
practically no subsequent change. The upper whorla 
of an adult shell therefore afford an unaltered record 
■oBlometrlka, 1. p. 109, 1901 
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of tLe condition of the young shell, from which tliis 
adult ^vaa formed by the subsequent deposition of new 
taat«riaL By measuring the upper whorls of the adult 
shells, one is accordingly able to determine the chai^ 
acters possessed, not by all young shells, but by the 
young shells which were successful in attaining the 
adult condition. How would measurementa on such 
adult shells compare with those on young and growing 
shells, some of which would almost certainly undergo 
destruction before attaining their full development^ 
To answer this question, Professor Weldon measured 
with great exactness the radius of the spiral at various 
(angular) distances from the apex of the shell in 100 
adult individuals, and alao in 100 young individuals of 
less than half their length. The means of the values 
60 obtained were practically identical iu the two classes 
of shells, 80 it seems to follow that the mean spiral o£ 
young shells is not altered during growth by any process 
of selective destruction. On the other hand, the varia- 
bility of the radial spiral measurementa was consider- 
ably greater in the young shells than in the adult ones 
(on an average, in the proportion of 130 to 100 for the 
fir.?t whorl and a half.) Hence we may conclude that 
during the growth of this mollusc some processes are at 
work which effectually eliminate the abnormal shells 
more rapidly than the others, and so diminish the 
variability of the survivors. As the average character 
of the race does not undergo any change, it follows that 
the abnormalities eliminated are evenly distributed 
about the mean. Such a process of selection has been 
termed by Professor Pearson * periodic. 
* " Grammar of Science." p. 4i8. 
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The proof given bj Prof csaor Pearson * of the exist- 
ence of a selective death rate in the case of man seems 
to me scarcely to entitle him to speak of it as a case of 
" Natural Selection." Thus he shows that there ia a 
fairly close correlation (r = .26) between the ages at 
death of brother and brotherj and a less close one be- 
tween those of fathera and sons (r =.13 to .14). For 
instance, the mean age at death of men not dying as 
minors ia 61 years. If, howevorj one brother of a pair 
dies at 35j then the other will, on an average, die at 
51.6, or 9.4 years earlier than the mean; if one dies at 
85, then the other will, on an average, die at 67.3, or 6.3 
years later. There ia something in the constitution of 
a man, therefore, which to a large extent determines 
when he shall die, or undergo elimination. His death 
is not at all a matter of chance. Further analyses of 
data by Miss Beeton and Professor Pearson f indicate 
the same thing, though they also lead to other and some- 
what tmexpected conclusions. Thus, from the pedigree 
records of members of the society of Friends, the au- 
thors found that elder (adult) brothers and sisters on an 
average live distinctly longer than younger (adult) 
brothers and sisters, and that the greater the difference 
in age, the greater the difference in expectation of life. 
For instance, a man born 6 years after his elder brother 
will probably live 4 years less than he will; one born 
10 years after, 7 years less, and one born 17 years after, 
as much as 12 years less. Put in other words, the 
eldest children of a family have the best chance of life, 

* " Grammar of Science," p. 497; cUk Beeton and Pearson, Proa 
Roy. Soc, Ixv, p. 2S0. 1899. 
tBiometrlkn, i. p. 50. 1901. 
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and the youngest the worst- We may j>erliapa look 
upon this decreaBe of vitality as the direct result of the 
diminished vigour of the parents at the time of con- 
ception, and of the mother during the period of intra- 
uterine development. If this is actually the case, then 
we ought to find that the expectation of life is more 
closely correlated with the age of the mother at tb 
time of conception than with that of the father. 

Again Mm Beeton, in conjunction with Mr. G, tJ. 
Yule and Profeasor Pearsnn,* have found that there is 
a direct correlation, between the duration of life in 
parents, and the number of children borne by them. 
It was found that fertility was correlated mth 
longevity even in parents of 50 years and upwards, 
when the fecund period is passed, though the correla- 
tion ia not by any means so close aa in parents under 
50. 

For instance, American mothers dying at 25 had on 
an average 2.2 children; those at 35, 4 children; and 
those at 50, 6,Y children: but mothers dving at 70 had 
on an average 6.8 children, and those at EX), no less 
than 7.6 children. With Euglish mothers dying at 50 
years and over, the increased fertility is not so matted, 
and it becomes slightly diminished in those living over 
75 years. Similarly also with English fathers the re- 
lation of fertility to longevity is less marked than in 
the case of American fathers. 

AH these data may undoubtedly be taken to indi- 
cate, therefore, that longevity is inherited in man, and 
as long life means a healthier and stronger constitu- 
tion, it is natural to find that it also betokens inereaeed 
* Proc. Roy. Boc„ Ixril. p. 160, 1900. 
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power of procreating offspring. It does not neces- 
sarily follow, however, that Natural Selection, in the 
ordinary isense of the term, is at work. The time of 
death maj be quite uncorrelated with aay particular 
Btmctural characters of the body, but be dependent 
only on the Bo*cslled vigour or vitality of the organism. 
Each subsequent generation may therefore be more 
" vigorous " than the one before it, owing to the elimi- 
nation of a portion of the less vigorous individuals, but 
as, in all probability, there is always a tendency to the 
production in each generation of a certain number of 
unfit individiials, or a slight diminution in the average 
vitality of the whole group, it would follow that a cer- 
tain amount of elimination is always necessary, to en- 
able a race to maintain its average vitaUty from one 
generation to the next. Certainly, in the case of the 
human race, there is no evidence that the average 
vigour and vitality are increasing. Everything goes 
to prove rather that they are on the wane. 

Man is therefore an unsatisfactory organism in which 
to determine either the existence or the non-existence 
of l^atural Selection, His conditions of death are as 
unnatural as his conditions of life. The usual cause 
of his death, disease, counts for little or nothing 
amongst the lower animals, whilst the usual causes of 
death amongst them, namely, want of food and natural 
enemies, count for little or nothing with man. To 
prove the existence of Natural Selection, one must 
choose for observation an organism living under nat- 
ural conditions. 

A very interesting case of the formation of a local 
race through the probable agency of Natural Selection 
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has recently been described by H. L. Jameson.* On 
the north side of Dublin Bay there is a tract of sand- 
hills, running along the coast for about three miles. It 
is separated from the mainland by a tidal channel about 
a quarter of a mile wide at high water, but only 20 
yards or so at low water. Theae sandhills are thickly 
populated with mice, which were noticed by Jamesoa 
to harmonise strikingly in colour with the sand. Traps 
were set, and altogether 36 mice were caught. The 
speeimena varied considerably in the shade of their 
fur, showing every gradation from the t_>-pical Mus 
musculus of the farmhouses in Ireland and England to 
individuals with extremely pale dorsal fur — usually of 
a rufous or fulvous gray colour — ^pale buflF ventral sur- 
face, and pale and fulvous appearance of the hairs on 
the ears, tail, and other parts of the body. Also the 
feet were white or pale buff, instead of the smoky gray 
or white of the ordinary House-mouse, whilst the claws 
were flesh-coloured. Of the 36 specimens, only five 
were of more or less the typical colour, four were 
slightly paler, and the remaining 27 markedly palles- 
cent. 

These mice differ in other characters also. Thusji if 
the adult specimens be split up into three groxips, ac- 
cording to their colouration, and means taken of the 
measurements made by Jameson, the values given in 
the table below are obtained. Though the number 
of measurements is so small, there can be little 
doubt that the tail of the palest individuals is 
distiuetly longer than that of the typical ones. Per- 
haps also the head and body and the hind foot are 
*Joura. Linn. Soc, (Zofil), vol. ixtI. p. 465, 1898. 
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slightly shorter, though one cannot speak with any cer- 
tainty. The habits of the mice had changed in addi- 
tion, as they were found to burrow their own holes, no 
holes burrowed by other animals being available, aa in 
the case of the typical wild mouse. 

The development of the protective colouration and 
habits probably owes its origin to the short-eared owls 
and hawks which were noticed to frequent the sand- 
hills, and which would more readily perceive and cap- 
ture the darker mice. These would gradually be 
weeded out, therefore, whilat the light-coloured indi- 
viduals would survive and propagate their more favour- 
able characteristics. 
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H**d and Body. 


T6U. 


Hind Pool 
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Typical or slightly 

pale 
Markedly pale 
Still more pale 


81.3 
78.3 
80,2 


76.5 
77.B 
80.0 


18.1 
lfi.9 

17.3 






Perhaps the most interesting point of all about these 
observations is that it has been found possible to fix a 
time limit for the duration of the evolutionary process. 
The aandbanka are known to be gradually increasing in 
area, and, by a carefnl study of old maps, Jameson 
found that pre^^oua to 1780 they did not exist at all. 
In 1810 the island was only a quarter of a mile long, 
so we may conclude that the pale race of mice has had 
not more than about a hundred years for its evolution. 

Are Acquired Characters Inheriiedf We see that 
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Evolution ia brought about by tlie action of Katmal 
Selection on variations, it selecting some and rejecting 
others, and so gradually altering the avera^ char- 
acters of the race; but are blastogenic or germinal 
variations alone of value to such a selective agency, 
and are somatic variations, or so-called acquired char- 
acters, valueless in this reispect? As is well knovpn, the 
question of the heritableneaa of acquired ohaTacters has 
been one of the moat hotly debated of all biological 
problema, and is one which even now separates moat 
biologists into two opposite and apparently irreconcil- 
able campa. It behoves us, therefore, to see if we can- 
not find some via media^ which, though unable to ad- 
mit of the heritableneas of localised tissue changes 
such as injuries and mutOations, ia yet able to adopt 
reasonable evidence, both experimental and theoretical, 
in favour of a partial inheritance of certain general- 
ised tissue changes. 

The chief experim.ental evidence in support of the 
apparent heritableneaa of acquired characters lies in the 
numerous and undoubted proofs of the cnmuJatire 
action of conditions of life. Of such proofs, one of the 
most striking is that recorded by Darwin * with refer- 
ence to the eflFeeta of a European climate on the Ameri- 
can varieties of maize. Thus Metzger cultivated in 
Germany a tall kind of mai^e, Zea aUissima^ brought 
from the warmer parts of America, and, " During the 
first year the plants were twelve feet high, and a few 
seeds were perfected. . . In the second generation the 
plants were from nine to ten feet in height, and 
ripened their seed better. . . Some of the seeds had 
* " Auiutttla uiid Plants," i. p. 340, 
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even become yellow, and in their now rounded fomi 
thej approached common European maize. In the 
third generation nearly all resemblance to the original 
and very distinct American parent-form was lost. In 
the sisth generation this mai^e perfectly resembled a 
European variety.'^ 

Other instances of the cumulative effects of condi- 
tions of life on plants have already been recorded in 
former chapters. Thus Leaage found that if Garden 
cress were treated with salted water, a much more 
marked effect was produced in the second year than in 
the first, the alteration effected in the tissues of the 
second generation seeming to be carried on from the 
point gained in the first. Bonnier found that seeds of 
Teucrmm scorodonia gathered from plants growing at 
high altitudes, and sown in Paris, only produced plants 
showing nearly similar characters to the local forms 
after three years' exposure to the new environment. 

Among members of the Animal Kingdom the evi- 
dence is no leas conclusive. Thus Darwin* records 
that " Dr. Bachman states that he has seen turkeys 
raised from the eggs of the wild species lose their 
metallic tints and become spotted with white in the 
third generation." Again, Mr. Hewitt, who often 
reared ducks from the egga of the wild bird, and who 
was careful that there should be no crossing with do- 
mestic breedsj " found that he could not breed these 
wild ducks true for more than five or six generations, 
as they proved so much less beautiful. The white col- 
lar round the neck of the mallard became much 
broader and more irregular, and white feathers ap- 
*Ibid., U, p. 2S0. 
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peared in the ducklings' winga. They increased also 
itt size of body; their legs became less iine, and thej 
lost their elegant carriage. Fresh eggs were then pro- 
cured from wld birds, but the same result foUowed." 
Again, Darwin * records that " according to Pallas, 
and more recently according to Emian, the fat-tailed 
Kirghieian sheep, wlien bred for a few generations in 
Kussia, degenerate, and the mass of fat dwindles away, 
the scanty and bitter herbage of the steppes seems so 
essential to their development." The fleece of sheep 
imported from Europe to the West Indies is much ai- 
f ectedj and " after the third generation, the wool dis- 
appears from the whole body, except over the loins; 
and the animal then appears like a goat with a dirty 
door*mat on its back. A similar change is said to take 
place on the West Coast of Africa." Another in- 
stance of the effect of climate on sheep is recorded by 
Brewer.f Sheep taken from southeastern Ohio, a dis- 
trict noted for ita excellent wool, and pastured on the 
alkaline soil of a certain portion of Texas, had the 
texture of their wool much altered, and ita reaction to 
dyes showed obvious differences. Brewer states that 
" the change in the character of the wool begins iinine- 
diately, but is more marked in the succeeding fleeces 
than in tlie first. It is also alleged that the harslmess 
increases with succeeding generations, and that the 
flocks which have inhabited such regions several gener- 
ations produce naturally a harsher wool than did their 
ancestors, or do the newcomers." 

The deteriorating effect of an Indian climate on 

*Ibid.,i. p. 109. 

t Vide Cope's " Factora of Organic ETolution," p. 435. 
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doga is well known. Hounds seem, to degenerate most 
rapidly of all, whilst greyhounda and pointers also de- 
cline ra^ idly. Darwin* waa informed by Dr. Falconer 
that bull-dogs " not only fall off after two or three 
generations in pluck and ferocity, but lose the under- 
hung character of their lower jaws; their muzzles be- 
come finer and their bodies lighter," He also men- 
tions a eaBe of a pair of setters, bom in IndiBj which 
perfectly resembled their Scotch parents. Several 
littera were raised from them in Delhi, but none of the 
young dogs obtained resembled their parents in size or 
make, their nostrils being more contracted, their noses 
more pointed, their limbs more slender, and their size 
inferior. On the coast of Guinea, *' dogs, according to 
BoBman, alter strangely; their ears grow long and stiff 
like those of foxes, to which colour they also incline, 
so that in three or four years they degenerate into very 
ugly creatures; and in three or four broods their bark- 
ing turns into a howl." 

Darwin considers this tendency to rapid deteriora- 
tion in European doga may be largely attributed to re- 
Teraion. It is of course possible that this may be the 
case, but it seems to me more probable that It is due to 
the direct and cumulative effects of changed eonditiona 
of life. 

The cumulative effect of conditions of life is ad- 
mitted, even by Wcismann, in the ease of the butterfly 
Polyommatus pliltzas. As already mentioned in Chap- 
ter VII,, this occurs as a reddish gold variety in Ger- 
many and other countries of similar latitude, and as a 
much darker variety in more southerly countries, as 
*Ibid.,\. p. 8B. 
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Italy and Greece. Though these forms can be more or 
leas transformed into each other, by suitable esposure 
of the pupse to warmth or cold, yet Weisnian?'' ioimd 
that from German pupae he could never obtain butte^ 
flies so dark as the darkest forms of the sonthem 
variety, whilst from Neapolitan pnpBB he could never 
get them so light as the ordinary German variety.* 
It seemed to him, therefore, " that the two varieties 
may have originated owing to a gradual eiunulative ia- 
fluence of the climate, the slight effects of one smnmer 
or winter having been transmitted and added to from 
generation to generation/' lYciamann explains this 
case of apparent transmission of acquired cbaracters by 
Biippoaing that the temperature slightly affects the de- 
terminants of the wing scales contained in the germ- 
plasm, as well as more markedly influencing the deter- 
minants of the rudimentary wings in the chrysalis. 
Moreover he suggests that " in many other animals and 
plants influences of temperature and environment may 
very possibly produce permanent hereditary variations 
in a similar manner." 

This suggestion of Weismann's contains in it, it 
Beems to me, the germ of an idea which further obser- 
vation and experiment may prove to be of fundamental 
importance in evolution. The idea itself is no new^i 
one, and has probably occurred independently to naan.y^| 
writers. As far as I am aware, it was first suggested^" 
by Galton,t when propounding the theory of heredity 
to which that of Weismann bears so striking a reaem- 

• " a«rm-Plasiii," p, 8fl9. 

fProc, Roy. Soc, ix. p. 394, 1873; Contemporary Review, 
Ikxember, 187S; Jaurn. ADtbropol. Inst., 1876. p. 346. 
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blance. Thua he concluded that we are ahnoat justified 
in reserving our belief that the body eella can react 
on the sexual elements, i. e., that acquired characters 
can be inherited; but he hunself proposed to accept 
the supposition of their being faintly heritable. More 
recently, Cope* has embodied the idea in his " Theory 
of Diplogenesia." Thus he saya, " Now, since these 
somatic cells develop the modifications which constitute 
evolution in their subsequent growth into organs, there 
ia no reason why the reproductive cells which experi- 
enced similar influences should not develop similar 
characters, so soon as they also are prepared to grow 
iuto organs. . , The effects of use and disuse are two- 
fold, viz. : the effect on the soma, and the effect on the 
germ-plasm. . . The character must be potentially ac- 
quired by the germ-plasma, aa well as actually by the 
soma." However, when Cope begins to briefly expand 
hia theory, he seems to me to drift into improbable 
and unverifiable speculations. Thus he imagioes that 
the transmission of external influences k primarily 
through the nervous system — perhaps through the 
organisation of some peculiar mode of motion — and 
secondarily through nutrition. 

In order to account for the numerous instances of 
the cumulative effects of changed conditions of life, it 
seems, therefore, that we may assume with consider- 
able probability and reason that the germ-plasm is di- 
rectly affected as well as the body tissues. These ap- 
parent instances of the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters are in reality, therefore, nothing of the kind, but 
are due to the germ-plasm reacting to change of en- 
* Amer. KaturEiUst, xzlU. p. 1038, 1889. 
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vironment simultaneously with the body tissues. As 
Weisraann points out, a necessary corollary to this view 
ia ** the assumption of material determLnaiits rhich 
exist in the germ-plasm and are passed on from one 
generation to another." If change of emdronmeDt 
acts cumulatively on the fleece of the sheep, or the 
structural characters of a dog, it follows that it must 
in each of the first few generations act also on the ** de- 
terminants " in the germ-plasm specifically represent- 
ing such specific characters. The effect produced oa 
such determinants in the first generation must serve 
more or lees as a starting point for the envirorunent to 
work upon still further in the next generation, and 

60 OH, 

Through what agency is the environment enabled to 
act on the germ-plasm i To me the only conceivable 
one is a chemical influence, through products of metab- 
olism and specific internal secretions. We have seen 
in & previous chapter that the products of metabolism 
of an organism may exert a retarding effect on its 
own growth j and in some eases a stimulating effect on 
the growth of other organisms. Physiological re- 
search of the last few years has shown that most 
of the organs and tissues of the body have specific 
internal secretions, which, passing into the general cir- 
culation, may exert an influence of vital importance on 
the general metabolism of the organism. Thus extir- 
pation of the thyroid gland produces symptoms which 
in many animals end fatally, but which may be dimin- 
ished or suppressed by feeding on the gland substanee, 
or injection of extracts of it. Extirpation of the 
suprarenal glands results in much more speedy death, 
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and here again the injection of extracts may delay the 
fatal iasue. Extirpation of the pancreas causes the 
production of severe diabetes, and ultimately death, 
but such an effect may be avoided by the grafting of a 
portion of excised gland in the peritoneal cavity or the 
tissues. In such a ease it cannot, of course, exercise 
its digestive function, but its internal accretion pre- 
vents the onset of the fatal diabetes. Again, extirpa- 
tion of the total kidney substance of a dog leads, not 
to a diminiahed secretion of urine, but to a largely in- 
creased secretion, accompanied by a rapid wasting away 
which soon ends fatally. Hence the kidneys may poe- 
sess an influence on the metabolism of the whole body, 
aa well as their obvious secretory function. The 
spleen appears to have an internal secretion which 
is of influence in setting free the pancreatic ferment. 
Pinally, extracts of various nervous tissues, brain, 
spinal cord, and isciatic nerve, have been found when 
intravenously injected to produce a distinct fall of 
blood pressure, whilst those of the pituitary body pro- 
duce a marked rise. 

Does it not seem distinctly probable, therefore, that 
every tissue in the body to some extent affects every 
other tissue? Each may have its own specific products 
of metabolism, and perhaps specific internal secre- 
tions, which, passing into the general circulation, may 
in turn stimulate or depress, or otherwise affect, 
every other tissue in the body. Whenever a changed 
environment acts upon the organism, therefore, it to 
some extent affects the normal excretions and secre- 
tions of some or all of the various tissues, and these 
react not only on the tissues themselves, but also to a 
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lesser degree upon the " determinants ** repreaentffig 
them in the gerra-plasm. 

It should be mentioned that the influence of smnatic 
yariations on the germ-plasm through the agency of 
various secretions has already been suggested by De- 
lage.* Though he does not admit Weismanii*a doctrae 
of determinants, be thiaks that the ovTun may contain 
specific substances of an identical nature to those con- 
tained in the cells of the principal classes of tissues, 
such as the nervous, muscularj and perhaps glandular. 
Conditions of life such as climate and food, which 
through the intermediation of the blood influence the 
constituents of certain of the body tissue cells, will 
therefore influence the same substance in the ovum, or 
produce hereditary variations. 

The hypothesis of specific secretions is of distinct 
help in accounting for certain apparent instances of 
the inherited eflFects of use and disuse. As we have 
seen in a former chapter, Darwin found that the rela- 
tive size of the brain of tho domestic rabbit has con- 
siderably diminished. Possibly this may have been, 
the result of more ample food, and of artificial selection 
of individuals with large bodies and small heads, and 
of panmixia (cessation of Natural Selection), but it 
seems almost more probable that it is due, at least in 
part, to the inherited effects of disuse. Thus a rabbit, 
when kept in captivity, would need to use its brain but 
little, and hence the excretions and secretions of the 
nervous tissues would be diminished. The " determi- 
nants " in the germ-plasm corresponding to these 
would be less stimulated than in wild rabbits, and 
* '• Heredite," pp. 806 to 813, Paris, 189S. 
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hence in the next generation the development of the 
brain (and probably the other nerFous tiasuea) wonld 
take place somewhat less vigorousl;^, and the adult 
brain be in consequence somewhat diminished in size. 
In the next generation the diminution would be greater 
still, and so on. 

Again, we have seen that in man, for instance, the 
degree of (hereditary) pigmentation of the skin seems 
to vary closely with the intenaity of the heat and light 
experienced. It is possible that the specific excretory 
products of the pigment deposited in the sMn, as a 
direct response to the action of the environment, may 
stimulate the pigment *^ determinanta " in the germ- 
plasm to increased vigour, so that in the next genera- 
tion the organism wiU tend to become sUghtly more 
pigmented than it had been in the previous one. Sup- 
posing, on the other hand, the pigment cells of the akin 
received no light raya whatsoever, as in animals which 
had wandered into a subterranean cave, their metab- 
olism would be reduced almost to nil, and so the pig- 
ment *' determinanta " in the germ-plasm would 
diminish in vigour, and the offspring of the animals 
would be (at birth) somewhat less pigmented than tbey 
had been in previous generations. 

It is obvious thaj; on our specific secretion hjrpothesia 
only a certain class of acquired characters can be in 
any degree heritable; only those, in fact, of which the 
corresponding tissues possess a specific secretion or ex- 
cretion, capable of acting specifically on the " deter- 
minants " of such tissues In the gemi-plaam. Tor in- 
stance, the blacksmith cannot transmit his brawny arm 
in any degree to his descendants, as it is scarcely pos- 
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sible that the arm muscles can have a secretion di5e^ 
ent from that of the other muscles of the body. Tie 
greater muscular development of the jnan as a whofej 
however, may lead to the production of slightly more 
muscular children than the average. 

On our hypothesis, the heritableness of mutilations 
and injuries is not admiaaible. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that each spot of skin on the body, or each finger, 
should have a specific secretion, and that an injury to 
it, by changing its secretion, should so affect the germ- 
plasm as to produce a similar change in the correspond- 
ing area of skin or the finger of the offspring. How, 
then, is it possible to account for the various apparent 
instances of inherited injuries, such as are quoted bj 
Eimer,* Cope,t and others who believe in the tranamis- 
sibility of such characters? There certainly seem to 
be a gmall number of thorouglily well authenticated 
cases, but the nmnber is so small that we may perhaps 
attribute them to mere coincidence. The millions of 
instances of injuries which show no trace of any trans- 
mission provoke no remark, as it is only what we are led 
by common experience to expect. Supposing, on the 
other hand, a chUd exhibits any birth mark or de- 
formity bearing some similarity to an injury or mutila- 
tion in a parent, it is at once hailed as a remarkable 
case of inheritance of an acquired character. 

There are, however, certain eases of the apparent in- 
heritance of acquired characters which require more 
detailed criticism. These are the welt-known experi- 
ments and observations of Brown-Sequard on injuries 

• " Organic Evolution " p. 173. 

t "' Factors of Organic Evolution," p. 431. 
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of the nervous system in guinea-pigs. As Erown- 
Sequard experitnented over a period of thirty years on 
thousanda of guinea-pigs, it might be thought that we 
could accept his results as absolutely conclusive. Yet 
a repetition of some of his experiments by Romanes 
and by Hill seems to show that they may be very 
largely erroneous. Thus, like Bro\TO-Sequard, Ro- 
manes * found that some of the progeny of parents in 
which an injury to the restiform. body had produced 
protrusion of the eyeball, showed a protrusion likewise, 
though this was leas marked, and always affected both 
eyes; but it seemed that this might be an accidental 
occurrence, in that normal guinea-pigs are sometimes 
to a certain extent exophthalmic. Again, Romanes 
found that some of the progeny of animals in which 
hEBmatoma and dry gangrene of the ears had super- 
vened after injuring the restiform body, also became 
aflFected. However, the morbid state seemed to arise 
at any time in the life history of the individual, and the 
process not only affected a much less quantity of the 
ear, but also a different part of it. One therefore 
might imagine it to be due to mere coincidence, or to 
transmitted microbes; but Romanes does not think this 
can be the case, as, on the one hand, he has never seen 
the peculiar morbid process of the ears in other guinea- 
pigs, and, on the other hand, he was unable to inoculate 
the ears of healthy animals with matter from the ears 
of mutilated guinea-pigs. 

Romanes repeated Brown-Seqnard^s experiments on 
the section of the cervical sympathetic nerve, but he 
never observed in their progeny any change in the shape 
* " Darwin and after Darwin," vol. 11. p. 104 eS teg. 
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of tlie ear or partial closure of the ejelids. Dr. Leonard 
Hill* bas also repeated them with some thorouglmess. 
The operation was performed on six guinea-pigs, anil 
these animals were allowed to interbreed. It waj 
again performed on twelve of their offspring, and these 
were also allowed to interbreed, but none of the joTuig 
of either the first or the second generation, showed any 
persistent droop of the eyelid. Hill found, however, 
that manj of the joung guinea-piga exliibited a partial 
closure of the eye for some time after birth, but this 
phenomenon was due entirely to conjunctivitis, the re- 
sult of dirt getting into the eyes. It affected both eves 
equally often, and when it terminated the droop disap- 
peared also. One is strongly tempted to conclude tlifit 
the partial closure of the eyelids observed by Brown- 
Sequard was due to a similar cause, and was no more 
hereditary than in Hill's guinea-pigs. Certain of 
Brown-Sequard'a oxperinienta have, however, been cor- 
roborated by Bubecquent observers, and must therefore 
be accepted. Thus he found that animals which had 
been rendered epileptic bj injury to the spinal cord, or 
section of the sciatic nerve, might transmit this epilepsy 
to their offspring. These results have been confirmed 
by Obersteiner,t and TiYestphal has even succeeded ia 
producing epilepsy, which was transmitted to the off- 
spring, by striking guinea-pigs on the head with a ham- 
mer. It lias been suggested by Weismann that the 
transmission might be due to the introduction of some 
microbe into the operative wound, which both caused 
epilepsy in the parent, and, by invading the germ cells, 

*PrM. Zool. Soc, 1896, p. 78-1. 

f Oesterreicliisclie mediciniscbe JahxbUclier, 1BT5, p. 170. 
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produced it m the offspring also. Tlus could not have 
been the case in Westphal'a experiments, toweverj as 
in them no wound at all was made. 

How, tiien, can thia apparent transmission of ac- 
quired characters be accounted for? Our hypothesis 
of internal secretions supplies a very simple explana- 
tion. Thus the secretions from the brain of an epi- 
leptic guinea-pigj no matter how this epilepsy had been 
produced, would ahnoat certainly be abnormal. Even 
supposing that they were without effect on the " de- 
terminants " of the nervous tissues in the germ-plasnx, 
it is a very probable supposition that they might so 
affect the growth of the nervous tissues of the offspring, 
during intra-uterine development, as to provoke a 
similar abnormal condition in them. 

In mammals and other viviparous animals, it is prob- 
able that changed conditiona of life produce part of 
their cumulative action during the period in which the 
embryo is under the influence of the maternal fluids. 
It is of course possible that all of the cumulative effect 
is then produced, though in such a ease we should have 
to find some other explanation than that given above of 
the cumulative effects noticed in oviparous animals as 
Polyommatus phlcBos. In the ease of the gradual de- 
tgeneration of the pure bred dog under an Indian 
climate, for instance, the environment may so act upon 
the maternal parent as to produce slight changes in the 
body tissues, and also to alter the character of the 
secretions and excretions. These, acting on the off- 
spring during their embryonic development — when, 
as we have seen in a previous chapter, the tissues 
re extraordinarily sensitive to their environment 
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—may produce more obvious degenerative changes, 
which will of courae continue and be increased 
during extra-ttterine growth. This second genera- 
tion of doga, besides being modified in external 
characters, will therefore have the nature of their 
internal secretions more altered than had the fifit 
generation. Those changes will react still further on 
their offspring during intra-uterine development, and 
Boon, 

Our conclusions as to the reaction of the g'erm-plafiin 
to the external conditions of environment place a mucb 
higher value on somatic variations as a factor in Evolu- 
tion than that accepted by Weismann and his followers. 
It 19 for this reason that the effects of environment in 
the production of variations have been dealt with at 
such length in the preceding chapters. Every obvious 
effect produced in an organism by the direct action of 
the environment^ may, in my opinion, be accompanied 
by a more or lesa corresponding, though much sHghter, 
effect upon the determinants in the germ-plasm, and 
express itself in the next generation as an apparently 
cumulative effect of the changed environment. How 
often this possible influence on the germ-plasm actually 
shows itself, and what may be the numerical measure 
of its extent, can only be determined by long continued 
observation and experiment. 

As we shall see in the next chapter, somatic varia- 
tions may be of very great importance in evolution by 
reason, of their adaptivenese to sudden changes of en- 
vironment; but, quite apart from any question of adap- 
tation, it 13 probable that they may be of value in 
affording Statural Selection a better chance of exert- 
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The upper of the two accompanying figures represents 
a (roughly) normal curve of distributiOD of 324 meas^ 
urfflnenta (represented by dota and crosses). As is in- 
dicated on the base line^ these vary in size from the 
general mean by from ± 1 to ±10 per cent. Sup- 
posing that the larger individuala (the crosses) were 
better adapted to their enifirontnent, and were being 
gradually selected by the agency of Natural Selection, 
whilst the shorter ones were gradually being weeded 
out, then it ia probable that the selective process would 
act only very slowly, as the range of variation is so 
slight. Thus differences of 2 or 4 per cent, from the 
average are so small as to be almost inappreciable, 
whilst greater differences, as of 7 or 8 per cent-, are 
exhibited by only a very small proportion of the whole 
(only 12 out of the 334 measurements being 7 per cent, 
greater than the average^ and only 6 of them 8 per 
cent, greater). Kow let us suppose that this group of 
324 individuals is acted on by a variable environment, 
80 that the slight range of blastogenie variations is en- 
hanced by the superposition of somatic luodifications. 
Out of every ten organisms of any particular size, let 
one be increased by 3 per cent., another by 4 per cent., 
another by 6 per cent., another by 8 per cent., and an* 
other by 10 per cent., owing to the action of a favour- 
able environment, whilst the other five of the ten 
organisms are diminished by similar amounts, owing to 
the action of an unfavourable environment. The lower 
figure shows the new distribution of the organisms ac- 
cording to their altered magnitudes. For instance, of 
the 40 crosses representing individuals 1 per cent, 
larger than the average, 4 are increased by 2 per cent., 
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and BO are placed in the -fd per cent, columiij 
and 4 are diminished by 2 per cent., and so are placed 
in the — 1 per cent, column. Four more are placed 
in the + 5 per cent, cohiran, and i in the — 3 per 
cent, column, and bo on. A similar process was ap- 
plied to all the other measurements, as far aa possible, 
the 6 individuals 7 per cent, larger than the average 
beingj for instance, increased and diminished by ± 4, 
6, and 8 per cent. The curve of distribution of the 
324 individuals now takes the form of the lower figure. 
We see that it is much more flat-topped, indicating that 
the range of variation ia much greater than before. 
This ia, in fact, more than doubled, the arithmetical 
mean error being increased from ± 3.3 per cent, to 
±6.8 per cent. The individuals now vary in size bj 
± 17 per cent,, so Natural Selection can act with ranch 
greater celeritjf and certainty than before. Thus no 
less than 32 of the 324 individuals are now 11 per cent. 
or more larger than the average, and so offer a very ap- 
preciable handle for Selection to work upon. The dis- 
tribution of the dots and crosses shows us, also, that all 
the extremely large individuals are also individuals 
which were larger than the normal before the variable 
environment was brought to bear on them. Many of 
the larger individuals were rendered smaller than the 
average by the action of an unfavourable environment, 
and many of the smaller rendered larger by a favour- 
able environment — i. e., there has been a good deal of 
mixing of the individuals as originally distributed — but 
the fact remains that the exiremehj large individuals, 
which IN'atural Selection would be especially likely to 
favour, and the extremely small ones, which it would be 
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especially' likely to eliminate, are still thoso which were 
originally, as the result of blastogeuic variation, re- 
Bpectively larger and smaller than the average. The 
selected individuals are therefore not only larger in 
themselves, but in that their *' largeness " is to some 
extent a blastogenie variation, their offspring will also 
be, on an average, larger than the normal. 

It is not intended to imply that increased variability 
is by any means always an advantage. In a stable 
form, upon which Selection is aetiog but little, it might 
be a distinct disadvantage, as the more variable indi- 
viduals might be less adapted to their environment 
than the less variable. In the ease of the sparrow, for 
instance, we saw that Bumpus found that the extreme 
individuals in either direction tended to be weeded out, 
though there was a much greater elimination of the ex- 
treme individuals in one direction than of those in the 
other. What is true for one form, however, is by no 
means necessarily true for another, and in a rapidly 
evolving organism, such as the pale-coloured mouse 
found on the sand-banks off Dublin, it is probable that 
the eliminated individuals would be chiefly confined to 
the darkest specimens, and include but few of the palest 
onea. 




CHAPTEE Xn. 

ADAPTIVE VAIUATIONS. 

Adaptability a fundamental property of protoplasni'-Inatanccs of 
adaptive viiri^tioa in plants — AocUmatisatJon of Frotozoii to high 
temperature, to poisons, to mechanical Btimull, to saline solutions 
— Acclimatiaation of fresh water Mollusca to salt water, and of 
various marine animala to fresh water — Acclimatisation of Mam- 
mala to vegetable poisons, and to toxins — Bum total of somatic 
variations always In direction of adaptation — Somatic varia- 
tions of Importance in evolution, but tbej can effect little without 
Natural Selection — Germinal Selection. 

The question of the definiteness or indefiniteness of 
vflriations has been frequently and hotly debated, but 
there has been a aingular absence of exact definitions 
of the views actually held by the supporters of the rival 
theories. Had such definitions been forthcoming, I 
doubt if any fundamental differences of opinion would 
have been found to exist at all. Take, for instance, 
Darwin's definition of definite variations, viz. : " The 
efFeets of (conditions of life). . - may be considered 
as definite when all or nearly all the offspring of 
individuals, exposed to certain conditions during 
several generations, are modified in the same man- 
ner.'^ * There is surely nothing in this definition 
wbieb would not bo generally admitted. As has 
been shown at some length in several of the preced- 
ing chapters, change in one or many of the conditions 
* " Origin of Species," p. 6, 
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of life may lead to very considerable changes in 
the form and structure of all or most of the orgamsma 
exposed^ even in one generation. Hence, if Darwin's 
definition be ace&pted as it stands, we are compelled 
to admit that variations may be definite. Suppos* 
ing, however, it be taken to imply the cumnlative, 
and Bo hereditary, action of conditions of life acting for 
several generationa, then those who refuse to admit the 
validity of the instances of such cumulati-pe action ad- 
duced in the last chapter might also refuse to admit 
the existence of definite variations. But assuming the 
former interpretation as the correct one, are we to 
agree with Henslow * that " in nature variations are 
always definite," or are we to follow Darwin in believ- 
ing that variations are, ae a rule, indefinite, and only 
exceptionally definite ? Here, it seems to me, we are in 
want of more exact definitions. Probably Henslow 
would admit that the variations in the number of car- 
pels in the common daisy, or of veins in the leaf of the 
beech tree, or of stigmatic bands on the seed capsules 
of the poppy, are governed by the laws of chance, or if 
he did not, how could he account for the fact that the 
frequencies of distribution of the respective numbers 
are in accordance with the Law of Error? Clearly, ia 
Buch cases the variations must be indefinite. Suppos- 
ing, however, that the distribution of the variations in 
the length of the leaves of a plant grown upon land 
occur according to the laws of chance, whilst that of the 
leaves of the same species of plant grown in water also 
follows these laws, but supposing also, that the average 
length of the aquatic plant leaves is considerably 
•" Original of Plant Structures," p. ii. 
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greater than that of the land plant leaves, then obvi- 
ously we should have here a ease of both definite varia- 
tion and indefinite variation. The leaves of the aquatic 
plant would have varied in the direction of greater 
length, or would have varied definitely in adaptation to 
their new environment, but the distribution of their 
variations about their mean would still be in accord- 
ance with the laws of chance, or would be indefinite. 

The term " definite,'* as applied to variations, aeema 
to be generally regarded as more or less synonymous 
with " adaptive." Thus Lloyd Morgan * defines defi- 
nite or determinate variations as " variations along 
special or particular lines of adaptation," while Hen- 
slow t says " Definite variations are always in the direc- 
tion of adaptation to the environment itself." Hence 
it seems to me that the discussion of the defiuiteuess or 
indefiniteness of variations may, for practical purposes, 
be narrowed down to the following questions: (1) 
Have conditions of Hfe an appreciable influence on 
organisms, and if so, (2) Is this influence in any case 
cumulative, %. e., partly inherited, and (3) How far are 
the effects produced adaptive 1 The first two questions 
I have already endeavoured to answer in the preceding 
chapters. The third we will now proceed briefly to 
inquire into. 

As far as the limited number of observations avail- 
able can show, adaptability would seem to be a funda- 
menial property of protoplasm. Whenever an organ- 
ism is exposed to changed conditions of life, then it is 
found that the original want of adaptation becomes 
gradually and progressively diminished with increase 
• " Habit BLid lusliiict," p. 311. f Ibid., p. viii. 
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in the duration of the exposure. In most animals, the 
change in the direction of adaptation is slight, but it is 
probably always there, if only it be carefully looked 
for. In plants it is, as a rule, greater, and may be oh- 
vious to the most cursory observation. Instances of 
it have already been described at some length in pre- 
ceding ehaptersj and hence it is imnecessary to do more 
than briefly recall these here. We saw that Karsten 
found that a kidney bean reared in the dark for a 
month op two ireighed 20 per cent, more than one 
reared in the light, yet, owing to the absence of the 
stimulus of light, its leaves did not weigh a fifth as 
much. LotheUer found that plants such as Berberis 
vulgaris bore non-spinescent leaves in a moist atmos- 
phere, but spines and spines alone in a perfectly dry 
one. Costantin found that he could change the form 
of Hippuris at will, by growing the aquatic form of the 
plant on land, and the terrestrial form in water. All 
the leaves produced luider water were long, undulated, 
and delicate, whilst those in air were short, erect, and 
finji, Costantin, and also Godron, obtained very simi- 
lar results by growing other aquatic plants on land, and 
terrestrial ones in water, the change being always in 
the direction of adaptation to the new surroundings. 
Again, Lesage found that by watering various plants 
with water containing salt they developed characters 
similar to those exhibited by maritime plants, viz., in- 
creased thickness of leaves, larger and more numer' 
ous palisade cells, and diminution of. the intercellular 
spaces and of the ehlorophyll. Bonnier found that 
plants of Teucrium scorodonia. when grown at a high 
situation in the Pyrenees, exhibited features character- 
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istic of alpine plants, viz. : very short aerial steins, with 
hairy and dark green leaves^ and compact infloreacenee. 
Seeds gathered from these plants and sown in Paria 
after three years produced elongated stems, with leea 
hairy and brighter green leaves, or plants very similar 
to those from seeds obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. 

In addition to changes of climate and soil, plants can 
adapt themselves also to mechanical stresses and 
strains. Thus Ray * sowed a mould (Sterigmatocystis) 
in two vessels, one of which was fixed, and the other 
subjected for two months to a rapid oscillatory move- 
ment. Instead of a thick feltwork of mycelium, this 
latter vessel contained small, perfectly spherical, elas- 
tic masses consisting of entangled filaments. The sup- 
porting tissues of the plant were strengthened in re- 
spouse to the violent mechanical strains, the mem- 
branes being twice or three times aa thick, and the fila- 
ments having many more partition walla. Agaia, R. 
Hegler t found that *' the hypocotyl of a seedling sun- 
flower, which would have been ruptured by a weight of 
160 gm., bore a weight of 250 gm, after having been 
subjected for two days to a strain of a weight of 150 
gm. The weight was subsequently increased to 400 
gm. without injury. . . Leaf stalks of Helleborus 
niger, which broke with a weight of 400 gm., were able 
to resist one of 35 kgm. after having been subjected to 
a strain for about five days," Thus protoplasm has the 
power of responding to, and counteracting the action 

'*C. B. Acad. Sci., cxxiii. p. 907. 

fBflr. Verhandl. K. Sachs. QesQll. WIsa., v. p. 638, 1802 (quoted 
from HeHslow'B " Origin of Ptaat Structures," p. 204). 
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of, external mechanical forces by the formation of sup- 
portive tiasues. It ia by reason of this power that 
plants grow vertically upwards ia opposition to the 
force of gravity. 

Some of the moat remarkable instances of adaptation 
ill plants are those relating to the interchange between 
roots and stems. In many cases, at least, it would 
seem that when a subterranean root becomes aerial, its 
characters tend to approach to those of a stem, whilst 
a normally aerial stem, grown nndergrotind, develops 
the characters of a root. For example, " An old acacia 
with a decaying trunk sent down an aerial root from 
the living part, about six feet from the ground. When 
it had been rooted in the soil for some time, it became 
detached by the wind ; the root then became a. ' stem,' 
th« upper part putting out foliage." * Again, Dr. 
lindley records that " a young willow tree had its 
crowti bent do^vn to the ground; this was covered with 
Mrth, and soon emitted an abundance of roots. The 
IfHO roots were then removed from the soil, and the 
ittnii inverted. The roots now became branches and 
Oltiittod an abundance of buds, and the tree ever aftei^ 
xnnh grew upside down." Accompanying auch 
V>K*»jii<'S of function are found corresponding changes 
»v( tiifttologieal structure. Costantin f determined the 
ilUh^t of growing stems of brambles underground, and 
^ jitMUul that the number and volume of the cortical 
^|a inoreased, the collenchyma disappeared, the liber 
^j^itt* ditntniahed or disappeared, and starch could be 
|t^l%yMHii diid stored up in the parenchymatous tissues. 

•Qniiti'il from Hcnslow, ibitl., p. 179. 

\ livill. tie Iq. StK!. Bot, tie Ft., p. 230, 1883. 
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Moreover these modifications were unifornij affected 
all the tissues, and were rapidly produced, a week or 
two sufficing. 

There is no evidence, as far as I am aware, to show 
how '^videspread is this phenomenon of interchange be- 
tween roots and stems, and hence one cannot accept it 
as a generalised property of plants. In any case one 
must bear in mind that it may not, after all, be a case 
of direct adaptation to surroundings in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, but m^ay be the calling up, in 
response to one of two stimuli, of one of two groups of 
characters long since acquired by the plant protoplasm. 

A caae of adaptation which appeared to be to some 
estent hereditary has recently been recorded by 
Errera.* Conidia of the mould Aspergilltis niger were 
cultivated by Dr. Hunger for two generations in Kau- 
lin's nutritive solution, to which 6 per cent, of common 
salt had been added, and when placed in a similar salt 
solution they were found to produce spores in 3f days. 
Conidia which had been cultivated in the salt Ratilin 
solution for only one generation took 4 days to produce 
spores, however, whilst those which had been culti- 
vated in !Raulin solution containing no additional salt 
took 6 days. On the other hand, when some of the 
conidia cultivated under the three sets of conditions 
were placed in ordinary Kaulin solution, those kept two 
generations in salt solution showed only slight sporifi- 
cation in 5 days, those kept one generation showed 
more marked aporifieation, whilst those kept through- 
out in ordinary Baulin solution spored in 4 days. 
Spores from these three last cultures in normal Hanlin 
♦Bull. Acad. Roy. Beligijue, p. 81, lB9fl. 
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solution were then sowed in a solution to which 1S.4 
per cent, of salt had been added. After 5 days the 
original normal Raulin culture showed no germination; 
that originally kept one generation in salt Raulin solu- 
tion showed slight genixination, and that originally kept 
two generations distinct germination. Thus the adap- 
tation to a concentrated salt solution was not entirely 
lost even after rearing in a normal medium, or was in 
some degree inherited, especially in the case of the 
greater degree of adaptation produced by the growth 
of two generations in salt solution. Doubtless this 
" inheritance of acquired characters " was due to the 
salt solution inflneneing the germ cells at the same 
time as the body cells. The same explanation may be 
used to account for the somewhat similar results ob- 
tained by Ray * with Sterigmaiocystis alba. Oonidia 
of this mould were sown in a solution of dextrose, the 
development taking place but slowly, owing to the want 
of adaptation to tlie new environment. On continuing 
the culture in the sugar solution, however, the rate of 
development gradually increased from generation to 
generation, till, finally, the sixth generation showed a 
more abundant development after 8 days than the first 
one had after 1.5 days. The morphological characters 
were progressively modified in addition, so that the 
mould came finally to resemble a pemcillium. 

In the members of the Animal Kingdom, the power 
of adaptation is, as a rule, far less marked than in those 
of the Yegetable Kingdom, but probably it is present 
to a greater or less extent in all organisms, from the 
lowest to the highest. In certain Flagellata, for in- 
♦Rev. Gen. de Bot., ix. p. 1B3. 1897. 
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stance, Dallinger* haa demonstrated a most remarkable 
and extreme adaptabiEty to high temperature. Start- 
ing at 16.6° C, he gradually raised the temperature of 
the water containing these monads up to 70.0° C, when 
the experiment was ended by an accident. The exact 
times in the course of the experiment at which a given 
temperature was reached are not mentioned, but from 
the description afforded they are gathered to be 
roughly those given In the accompanying table : 



Original temperature. 


16.6° 0. 


After 3S months, 


34.4= 


AftBr 4 moQtha, 


31.1 


" 89 '• 


S6.9 


■ 6 " 


22.8 


" 41 " 


41.7 


" B " 


23.3 


" 48 " 


bB.9 


" 15 " 


25.fl 


" 60 " 


58.0 


" 33 " 


26.7 


■■ 61 " 


61.1 


'■ 82 " 


83.9 


(Several months more) 


70.0 



From this we see that the experimentj as far as it was 
carried, lasted about six years. The raising of the 
temperature was not by any means even, the organisms 
frequently reaching stages at which for months at a 
time an increase of temperature of half a degree or less 
was inunediately followed by adverse effeets, and in 
some instances by the death of many of the organisma. 
For instance, when a temperature of 25.6° had been 
reached, it was found that for a space of five months 
the temperature could not be raised even .3 of a degree 
without a distinctly evil effect being produced. In 
factj it was found that the progress of acclimatisation 
at lower temperatures was, as a rulej much slower than 
at high ones. Thus, within a space of seven montha, it 



* Journ. Boy, Mlcrosc. 8oc., vol. vll, p. 191, 1887. 
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•was found possible to raise the temperature of the en- 
ganisms from 41.7° to 58. 3^ Also to raise the tem- 
perature from 61.1° to 70.0° took only a few months 
(number not stated). As to the absolute upper limit 
of temperature these infusoria can withstand^ it is of 
course impossible to judge, but there seems no reaswi 
to suppose that it might not be considerably higher 
than that reached by Dallinger. A striking proof of 
the altered condition of the organisms was furnished 
by the fact that some of those acclimatised to 70.0°, 
died off when placed in a suitable nutritive solution at 
15.6°. 

This acclimatisation waa probably for the most part 
a direct adaptation of the protoplasm to its new en- 
vironment, but it must also have been in part due 
to natural selection, Dallinger noticed on more than 
one occasion that a good many of the organisms were 
killed off, and these would doubtless have been the less 
adaptable ones, the more adaptable surviving. Still, 
as far as one can judge from the brief account given, 
the temperature was often raised over considerable in- 
tervals without any such fatalities. 

Dallinger's results, in addition to their intrinsic 
value, are of great interest in that they enable us to 
account for the presence of various Protophyta, such as 
OsciUaiorice and NosiocacetE in hot springs. The tem- 
perature of many of these springs is considerably above 
60,0° C, and that of the California geysers, in which 
Nostocace^e (possibly Protoeoccus) are found, reaches 
the remarkable temperature of 03°. Certain metazoa, 
also, are stated to live at temperatures considerably 
above 45°, or temperatures which prove fatal to their 
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allies. All euch instances as tliese * are probably due 
to gradual acclimatisation, aocompanied by a variable 
amount of selective deBtmction of the less adaptable 
organisms. 

Other observatioixa on acclimatisation among Pro- 
tozoa have been made by Davenport and NeaLf The 
acclimatisation of Stentor caemhus to weak corrosive 
sublimate solution was tested. Stentors kept for two 
days in .00005 per cent, eolution were found, on immer- 
sion in .001 per cent, solution of snblimatej to be killed 
off after (on au average) 304 seconds' exposure. Sten- 
tors kept in pure water, on the other hand, were kiUed 
after only 83 seconds' immersion. Similar results were 
obtained in other esperimenta, it appearing that within 
certain limita the resistance period varied directly with 
the strength of the solution in which the protoplasm 
had been cultivated. If, however, the culture solution 
were too strong, (above .0001 per cent.), the organism 
became so weakened that it was less resistant to the 
killing solution than those reared in pure water, Aa 
no deaths occurred in the culture solutions, the adapta- 
tion must have been a direct one, and in no way de- 
pendent on natural selection. 

Stentor can also become acclimatised to mechanical 
stimuli, for Castle t has observed a colony of Stentors 
in an aquarium being constantly struck by Tuhifex 
moving backwards and forwards, and yet showing no 
contraction as they usually do when struck. 



* For « detailed account see a paper by Davenport and Castlej 
Arch. f. Entwick. d. Organismen, Ed. li. p. 227, 1895, 
t Airh. f. Eatwick. d. Organiamen, Bd. H. p. 564, 1896. 
i Vide Daveaport'a " Esperimental Morphology," p. 109. 
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Upon acclimatisation to saline solutions a consider- 
able number of observations has been made, especially 
in the case of Protozoa. As long ago as 1869 Czemy * 
experimented on amoebae, and found that by the very 
gradual addition of salt, he could acclimatise them to a 
4 per cent, solution. With the unacclimatised organ- 
isms, the sudden addition of .33 per cent, of salt had in 
many cases a fatal effect, though some were able to 
stand even a 1 per cent, solution. None could resist a 
2 per cent, solution, however. More recently Massart t 
has made quantitative determinations of the acclimati- 
sation of certain ciliated infusoria to solutions of potas- 
sium nitrate. Unacclimatised cysts of Vorticella nehu- 
lifera first began to show plasmolysis when the strength 
of the potassium nitrate solution in which they were 
placed amounted to 1.2 per cent. On the other hand, 
cysts previously kept 22 hours in a 1.8 per cent, solution 
did not show any plasmolysis until the concentration was 
raised to 2.5 per cent. Observations on Colpoda cucul- 
lus gave similar results. The degree of effect produced 
by a .8 per cent, solution in unacclimatised organisms 
required a 2.5 per cent, solution in organisms previ- 
ously kept 22 hours in 1.8 per cent, solution. The 
capacity for acclimatisation varies greatly in different 
organisms, for Richter t succeeded in acclimatising 
Tetraspora to 16 per cent, sodiimi chloride solution, 
whilst Spirogyra, similarly treated, was unable to resist 
even a .5 per cent, solution. 

The acclimatisation of certain of the metazoa to 

•Arch. f. mik. Anat., Bd. v. p. 158, 1869. 
t Arch. deBiol.. ix. p. 515, 1899. 
tFlora, 1. p. 4, 1893. 
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changeg of Bslinity appears to have been firat studied 
by Beudant * more than eighty years ago. He placed 
a number of fresh water moUusca, auch as Lymnaa, 
Planorhis, Phym, Ancylus, and Paludina in a vessel of 
water, and added a email quantity of salt every day. 
After a few months the water contained 4 per cent, of 
salt, and 170 of the original 400 molluscs were still sur- 
viving. Of another 400 kept under otherwise similar 
conditions in fresh, water^ 184 were Burviving. All 
speeioa are not equally adaptable, however, as Vnio and 
Anodonia, though they throve well in fresh water, all 
died in salt. Beudant also performed the converse ex- 
periment of acclimatising marine mollusca to fresh 
water. He made observations on 38 different species 
of the genera Halioiis, Ceriihiurn.', Buccinum, TelUnaf 
Ventts, Ostreaf Feden, and Mytilus. He added fresh 
water every day, ao that after five mouths the animals 
came to live in absolutely fresh water. Out of the 38 
species experimented with, 20 withstood the change 
perfectly well. The experiment was started with 610 
individuals, and of these 375 survived. Of a similar 
number kept for the same length of time in normal sea 
water, 401 survived, or only 4.2 per cent. more. How- 
ever, all the other 18 species experimented with died 
during the course of the experiment. In still another 
series of experiments, Beudant succeeded in acclimatis- 
ing marine mollusca to a solution containing no less than 
31 per cent, of salts. These consisted chiefly of sodium 
chloride, but contained also calcium and magnesiiun 
chlorides, 

Wumeroua observations on the acclimatisation, of 
• Joumfll de Phys.. liSExlU. p, 268, 1816. 
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other organisms such as Myxomycetes, Actiaos- 
pherinm, Crustacea, and tadpoles have been made by 
other observers,* but it is unnecessary to mention more 
than a single experiment, one made by Dc Varignyt 
upon a number of different species of marine animals, 
Some Carcinus mcmaSf Pagurus Pndeauani, Dromia 
vulgaris, Antkea cerrus, Sagartxa parasitica, Portunui 
puber, Doris tuberculataf Vernts, Actinia mesembryan- 
ihimum.) and Iloloikuria iuhulosa were placed in an 
aquarium supplied with a constant flow of water. This 
water was gradually diluted more and more with freeh 
water, with the followmg results; 
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On the 38th day, when the experiment was ended, 
there were still living all of the original eight At'tijiia 
mesembvyanthemuni and one Carcinus mtsnas. De 
Varigny suggests that the greater resistance of A. 
mesemhryanihemum is probably connected with the fact 
that these organisms are attached to rocks near the sea 

•Pot literature tidi Davenport's " Eiperimcntal Morphology,' 
p. 86. 
tCeutralt. f. PhjaiDl., i. p. 56fl. 
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surface, and so are frequently uncovered. They must 
therefore bo exposed to soa-water diluted by rivers, and 
to rain water. The less resistant Anthea is found fur- 
ther below the surface, however, whereas the still 
leas resistant Sugartia lives in water several metres 
deep. 

Observations on acclimatisation to saline solutions 
are, perhaps, less important and less interesting than 
those on acclimatisation to other conditions, in that, 
within certain limits, the phenomenon is probably a 
purely physical one, dependent on differences of osmo- 
sis, and the pressures and strains thereby set up. 
There is little doubt that if sufficient care and time be 
employed, any marine organism could be acclimatiBed 
to fresh water, and any fresh water form to salt water, 
or solutions of even greater density. If it be remem- 
bered that the osmotic pressure of a 1 per cent, solution 
of sodium chloride is over seven atmoepherea, then it is 
obvious that the strain upon the tissues of an organism 
suddenly transferred from one solution to another of 
considerably greater or less saUnity may easily be suflB.- 
eient to rupture and kill them. 

Direct observations on the acclimatisation of the 
vertebrata are extremely few, except in the case of cer- 
tain mammals experimented on in connection with 
serum therapeutics. Davenport and Castle * have 
made some interesting observations on the acclimatisa- 
tion of tadpoles to heat, however. Recently laid eggs 
of Bufo lentiginosus were divided into two lots, one of 
which was allowed to develop in a warm oven at a tem- 
perature of 24° to 25", and the other kept at 16°. 

* Loc eit. 
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After four weeks, the temperature of heat rigor was 
determined hy gradually heating tlie water eontaiiuiig 
the tadpoles. Whilst all the tadpoles kept at 15" weal 
into heat rigor at or below 41°, those reared at 25' did 
not in any case die at a temperature below 43°, tbe 
average increase of resistance amounting to 3.2°. This 
adaptation to higher temperature gradually disappears 
on returning the tadpoles to ^vater at ordinary tempera- 
AtureB, more than half of the 3.2" increase being lost 
after keeping them for 17 daj^ at 15". 

Probably the capacity for acclimatisation is present 
to a greater or less degree in every organism. In some 
observations carried out at Naples,* I found that the 
death temperatures of a Medusa (EhizosioTna), a salp 
(Salpa africana)) and of Amphioxits were, on an ave^ 
age, respectively 1.3°, .6°, and 1.5° higher in August 
than they had been in April, when, of course the tem- 
perature of the sea was aeveral degrees lower. 

The adaptability of tbe highest organisms to changes 
of environment does not afford so much support to our 
thesis — viz., that adaptability is a fundamental prop- 
erty of protoplasm — as does that of the lowest organ* 
isms, because the adaptation is, aa a rule, indirect and 
complex. iStill the intrinsic interest of the subject is 
so great as to vparrant a brief reference to it. Abnost 
all of the exact observations deal with aeclimatisation 
to chemical agents, especially the toxins secreted hv 
bacteria. Upon mice Ehrlich * has made some very 
exact observations on adaptation to a vegetable poison, 
ricin. The mice were fed on food cakes soaked in 

*J. Pliysial., xsv, p. 13t, 1899. 

t Deutsche med. WoclieoBChr., 1891, p. 976.. 
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Bolutions of the poiaon of increaaing strengthSj and 
after feeding for various lengths of timfij the maxiamm 
amoimt of poison the animals could withstand was de- 
termined. This amount rapidly increased after the 
first day, so that after three weeks' feeding it was found 
to he no less than 300 to 800 times the original dose. 
Some of these mice were then kept on normal food for 
over six months, and at the end of that time could still 
withstand considerably more than fifty times the origi- 
nal amount of poison. 

Even more remarkable results have been obtained in 
the preparation of diphtheria antitoxin. For this pur- 
pose, Eoux * uses the filtrate from diphtheria bacillus 
cultures, it being at first mixed with an iodine solution 
to reduce its virulency. One-quarter cc. of the iodised 
toxin is injected on the first dayj and this is increased 
to 1 cc. on the 13th day. On the ITth day | cc. of 
the pure toxin is injected, and this is graduaDy in- 
creased in amount till on the 4l8t day 10 ee. is in- 
jected, and on the 80th day no less than 250 cc. 
The virulency of the last dose must have been some 
5000 to 10,000 times greater than that of the first dose, 
and, supposing the effect produced on the horse was 
more or less the same after each injection, its acclimati- 
sation to the toxin must have increased in similar pro- 
portion. As is well known, animals can be acclimatised 
to toxins produced by other bacteria, such as those of 
anthrax, tetanus, cholera, typhoid, plague, and likewise 
also to snake venom; but it is nnneeesaary to refer to 
these here. Upon acclimatisation in man there are 
probably no exact observations, but the inexact and un- 

* Fide Crookshank'a " Tcxt-Book of Bacteriology," 1880, p, S8. 
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scientiiic are matters of common personal experience, 
A hot day following suddenly on a long spell of coid 
weather, or a cold ooe on a long spell of hot weather, 
is felt much more keenly than daja of considerably 
higher op lower temperature which are led up to by the 
gradual change of the seasons. Likewise also, weather 
which appears very hot to one's self will be looked 
upon as temperate by a native Indian, or even ao 
Anglo-Indian. Acclimatisation ia often experienced 
by those who indulge in excessive amounts of alcohol 
opium, or tobacco. For instance, De Quincey was st 
one time in the habit of taking 8000 drops of laudanum 
daily, this enormous quantity probably producing no 
greater effect than a dose of 30 to 50 dropa in an ordi- 
nary man. Again, arsenic eaters are able to swallow 
as much as ,4 gm. without injury, or about four times 
the ordinary lethal dose. 

These various observations made upon members of 
all classes of the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms will, 
I believe, be held sufficient proof of the contention 
that adaptability is present in all organisms, and is 
therefore a fundamental property of protoplasm. 
Whether every variation prodiieed by change of en- 
vironment is ia the direction of adaptation to the 
change, it is of course impossible to say; but probably 
this is not the case, as, by reason of the close correla- 
tion existing between many of the characters of an 
organism, the change may produce a want of adapta- 
tion in some of them, but an increased adaptation in 
others. Supposing, however, it were possible to esti- 
mate the change produced in every character in the 
body, it seems to me almost certain that the sum total 
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of all the changea would be rather m the direction of 
adaptation to the new aurroiiiidings, than in that of 
non-adaptation. It ia not to be supposed for a moment 
that every one of a group of organisms exposed to 
new conditiona of life will become better adapted to 
them than any one of the group had been originally; 
but merely that the characters of the group will, on an 
average, become better adapted than they had been be- 
fore. Doubtless many instances can be thought of in 
which the effect produced by a change of environment 
has no appearance of being in the leaist adaptive, but 
this may be due to our ignorance of what constitutea an 
adaptation. For instance^ it may be aaked in what 
way a starved animal is better adapted to semi-starra- 
tion than a well-nourished onel It is, of course, less 
adapted in that it haSj stored up in ita body, less food 
material-— such as fat and glycogen — on which it can 
live, but it 19 obviously better adapted in that ita metab- 
olism is considerably smaller than that of a well- 
nourished animal; i. e., it actually lives on considerably 
less food. Again, it may be asked in what way a dusky 
coloured Polyommatus phlceas is better adapted to a 
warm climate than a copper-coloured one, and vice 
versa with reference to a cold climate? Poaaibly there 
is nothing adaptive about the colour of the wing scales, 
but doubtless it would be found that, on an average, the 
dusky butterflies could withstand a greater degree of 
heat than the coppery ones, and the coppery onea a 
greater degree of cold. Hence the change would, on 
the whole, be in the direction of adaptation. 

It is probable that somatic variations, by reason of 
their adaptation to changed surroundings, are of very 
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great importance in the evolution of more adaptive 
forms; in some cases, periiaps, of greater importance 
than genetic variations. Supposing, for inatance, a 
number of organisms are more or less suddenly exposed 
to a considerable change of environment, whereby the 
majority of them are killed off- The anrvivora will be 
those which had the greatest power of adaptation to 
the new surroundings, and though the somatic varia- 
tions will not bo, as such, inJierited, yet the survivors 
will be, on the whole, those organisroa which originally 
possessed the largest proportion of the particular ebar- 
actera which have appeared as adaptive somatic varia- 
tions. That is to say, adaptive aomatic variations are, 
on an average, a magnified image of sjTnilar, but much 
more minute genetic variations, and hence the average 
hereditary charaeteTS of the survivors are in the direc- 
tion of adaptation. Again, the survivors will be those 
individuals possessing the largest degree of innate 
adaptability to the particular environment in question. 
Hence their offspring will also possess this adaptability, 
and in that they will have been exposed to the changed 
environment throughout the whole period of develop- 
ment, they will show much more marked somatic varia- 
tions than those shown by their parents. Finally, if it 
be admitted that the effects of conditions of life may 
be in some degree cumulative, then the adaptation of 
the second generation to the environment will be from 
this cause still further increased. Views somewhat 
similar to these as to the importance of somatic varia- 
tions have been set forth, at considerable length and 
with admirable lucidity, by Professor Lloyd Morgan in 
his work on " Habit and Instinct " (p. 316)j and to this 
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the reader who desires more detailed discussion is re- 
ferred. 

Admitting that somatic variations are, on the whole, 
adaptive, and admitting also to a very limited extent 
the cumulative influence of changed conditions of life, 
are we to agree with Henslow * that the close adapta- 
tion of plants to their environment is due entirely to 
the responsive power of protoplasm to the external en- 
vironmental forces, and that it is absolutely unneces- 
sary to call in the aid of Natural Selection? By no 
means. Adaptive variation may be responsible for a 
good deal of the adaptation observed in plants, and for 
a very small part of that observed in animals, but prob- 
ably in each case by far the larger portion must be as- 
cribed to the ever present and ever acting agency of 
Natural Selection. For instance, Henalow argues very 
plausibly that inasmuch as certain plants when kept in 
a dry atmosphere develop spines and other characters 
similar to those possessed by desert plants, it is valid to 
conclude that these desert plants owe their peculiar 
charactei's to the direct action of the dry hot climate, 
and to that alone. Supposing this explanation to be 
correct, however, we ought, as Wallace points out,t 
to find plants with spines and the other characteristics 
of desert plants abounding in all dry countries, but 
very rare or wanting in moist and fertUe districts. But 
this is by no means the case. Wallace states that 
many of the peculiarities of desert plants arc present 
in the flora of the Braziliaii Campos, and in that of the 
Galapagos and the Sandwich Islands, but very few of 

*/BiU, pp. 14 and 33. 

fNaC. Science, vol. v. p. 177, 1894. 
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the plants indeed show any spines. Again spinj plants 
are exceedingly rare in the Canaries, though mach of 
the BUrface, owing to long periods of drought, presents 
the conditions which elsewhere are supposed to produce 
spines. Though not prepared to denj that, other 
conditions eqnal, aridity may favour acd humidity 
check the growth of spines, yet Wallace considers that 
a more important condition lies in the presence or ab- 
sence of herbivorous mammals, against whose ravages 
the spines afford protection. Thus he mentions sev- 
eral cottntries which are not particularly arid, but in 
which epiny plants, and also these destructive mam- 
mals, both abound. The development of the spines k 
chiefly dependent, therefore, on the action of JiTatural 
Selection, and is not a direct adaptation. In other 
cases also "Wallace believes that the " direct action of 
the environment can have produced only a very small 
portion of the modifieations and adaptations that actu- 
ally exist. In by far the larger number of cases no 
such explanation ia possible, and no other adequate ex- 
planation has been suggested except variation and 
Natural Selection." 

Though it seems to me that Wallacej by excluding 
all other agencies, is inclined somewhat to exaggerate 
the importance of ^N'atural Selection, yet his explana- 
tion of the evolution of adaptive forms seems much 
more rational, and in much better agreement with 
facta, than that given by Henslow. The view to which 
the present state of our knowledge seems to me to af- 
ford best support is one which lies more or less between 
these two extreme explanations. It is most con- 
veniently indicated by a diagram. Let us consider. 
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lor iaatance, tlie evolution of a typical aquatic plant 
from a typical terrestrial one. Supposing it were pos- 
sible to estimate the extent to which characters Tiseful 
to aquatic life were present in a group of terrestrial 
plants, and supposing we were to plot out the fre- 
quency of tlieir distributionj then this might take the 
form of the curve given in the extreme left of the 
upper portion of the accompanying diagram. Here 
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we see that the most frequently occurring plant had 
10 per cent, of " aquatic " characters, the extremes 
ranging from to 30 per cent. Supposing now this 
group of plants were exposed for one generation to an 
aqueous environment. It would be found at the end of 
that time that the proportion of aquatic characters had 
eonsiderably inereasedj say to 36 per cent,, but the fre- 
quency of distribution of the characters about the 
mean would still be symmetrical as it was before, the 
extremes now varying from 14 to 38 per cent. Some of 
the plants, thereforCj would still poaaeas fewer aquatic 
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characters than were possessed by a small numher ai 
the original group of plants, in accordance with Da^ 
win's dictum conceniing plants that " whether the 
station (they uihabiteti) was unusually dry or humid, 
variations adapting them in & slight degree for direetk 
opposite habits would occasionally arise." It will be 
noticed that in the diagram the curve of distribution of 
the characters is made slightly more flat topped than the 
other curves, indicating that the variability of a group 
of plants suddenly exposed to a changed environment 
is increased. Supposing that this group of plants is 
exposed to the aqueous environment for a number of 
generations, then, through the cumulative action of con- 
ditions of life, the adaptation will become considerably 
increased, and the plants will now show, on an average, 
say 40 per cent, of the aquatic characters of a typical 
aquatic plant. This incTease of adaptation from the 
stage reached after one generation ia supposed to be 
more or less permanent and hereditary, or would still 
be present if the plants were returned to their original 
dry land environment. But, however many genera- 
tions the plants be kept in their watery surroumdings, 
it is supposed that they will never become adapted to 
it like typical aquatic plants. In order to evolve such 
plants, Natural Selection must be present in addition, 
and in this case the distribution of the plants, in respect 
of aquatic characters, will ultimately arrive at that in- 
dicated in the curve on the extreme right of the 
diagram. 

The lower half of the diagram is meant to represent 
the evolution of an aquatic animal, such as a manunal, 
from a land animal. Such an animal would in the first 
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place have very few characters adapting it to an aquatic 
existence, and ao tJae curve of distribution of such char- 
acters will be a more steeply sloped one than that for 
plants. Also the direct effect of environment in the 
direction of adaptation will be very much less than in 
the case of plantSj even after exposure for a large num- 
ber of generations. In fact, to effect any real and con- 
siderable change it will be essential to call in the aid 
of Natural SelectioUj and this, by acting constantly for 
a very large number of generations^ will gradually 
evolve a typical aquatic mammal such as the seal, dol- 
phin, or whale. 

In apite of all that has been written to account for 
the almost universally present adaptation which we 
see in animate nature, there is still a lingering doubt 
in the minds of many men as to the entire adequacy of 
the explanationa hitherto offered. It is a feeling such 
as this which prompted Weismann to formulate an ad- 
ditional principle in explanation of adaptation, and of 
other phenomena, as the degeneration of disuaed organs, 
viz., his theory of Germinal Selectiofi.* This theory 
supposes that, similar to the struggle for existence ex- 
perienced by individual organisms, so there is a strug- 
gle among the determinants of the gcrm-plaam of each 
single individual to obtain as great a supply of nutri- 
ment as possible, and so flourish at the expense of 
weaker determinants. Supposing, for instance, that 
parts of the body, such as the hinder extremities of the 
quadruped ancestors of our common whales, are ren- 
dered useless. As selection ceases, individuals with 

• ' ' tJebei- QerndDBl Belectton," Jena, 1896 (Bngllsh translatioo, 
Chicago, 1898). 
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small hind legSj, represented CWeismann supjioaes) ty 
weaker detemiinanta in tiie germ, are as favourably 
placed in the struggle for esistenee as those with large 
hmd leg8, represented by stronger germ determiiiaEte. 
The weaker determmantSj in their struggle with the 
other determinants which represent useful organs in the 
body, will be worsted, and gradually beeome more and 
more enfeebled, the hind legs which they represent be- 
coming correspondingly smaller and smaller till they 
finally disappear altogether. Supposing, on the other 
hand, that the individuals showing a greater develop- 
m^ent of any particular characters than tiie average are 
for this reason favoured by Selection, then the determi- 
nanta representing these characters in the germ-plasm 
will also be more powerful than the average, and by ab- 
sorbing more nutriment will become still more robust, 
and produce descendants exhibiting the cbaracters in 
an increased degree. That is to say, the descendants 
will, by Germinal Selection, become more and more 
adapted to the conditions in respect of which they were 
originally favoured by !N^atural Selection. 

This theory, though plausible enough, is absolutely 
opposed to fact in so far as it relates to the evolution of 
more adaptive forms. As we have seen in Chapter 
IV., so far from the individuals selected in respect of 
any character tending to transmit that character in in- 
creased strength to their descendants, they almost in- 
variably transmit less of it, or the offspring show, on an 
average, a greater or less degree of regression towards 
mediocrity, according to the amount of the character 
present In their more remote ancestors. 

The degeneration of disused organs is, It must be ad- 
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mitted, a difficulty which has never been hitherto ade- 
quately accounted for, and hence, in lieu of something 
better, Weismann's hypothesis may in this respect be 
provisionally accepted. Still it is always to be remem- 
bered that it is no more than an hypothesis, which has 
not, and never can have, any experimental evidence 
to support it. 
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Civilisation, effect of, on correla- 
tion, 83 

Climate, producing local rat^s, 
311. 337; effect of. on haii? 
covering of wdnuda, 3S8 
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CloTer, variation in blossoms of, 
29: flve-leaved, origin of, 63; 
five-IeaTcd, «ffect of soil on, 
384 

Coat colour, inheritance of, 133 

Cockle, efiEect of saliaity on, 
275 

Coefficient of Regression, 137, 
128, 132; relation of, to eorre- 
Ifttion, 128 

Coefficient of Tariatlon, 26; is 
this a correct measure of varia- 
bility S 27 

Cold, effect of, on L^pidoptera., 
333 

Collateral inheritance, 125, 1S5; 
relation of, to lineal, 133 

Colour of slxin, changes in, pro- 
duced by light, 251, 256, 257 

Colouration, of flounder, effect 
of light on, 251; of pupes, 259; 
of caterpillars, 260 

ChlutiAa lima, reTerslon to char> 
acters of, 140, 141 

Compoiiitse, variation iu, 47 

Conception, condition of mother 
at time of, as regards oSspring, 
209 

Conditions of life, may produce 
local rocea, 311; effect of, oa 
Lepidoptera, 316; cumulative 
action of, in maiae, Aa2; in 
cre^, 353; in ducks, 353; in 
sheep. 354; in dogs, 36S; In 
hutterfly, 356 

Correlated variation, in Bciunu 
eaniiinensis, fl; in lAnaria 
spuria, 16 

Correlation, determination of, 74; 
improved method, 84; capri- 
ctousness of, 8fi; hetween ances- 
tors, 135; relation of, to regres- 
sion, 138; in man, 76, S3, ISO, 
847, 848; in shrimps, 79; in 
crahs, 80, SI: in prawn, 82; in 
Vegetable Kingdom, 135; in 
daphnia. 178; in aphis, 180; in 
Mc-aria, 185; relation of, to va- 
rlahility, 310; homotypic, 311 
r Coirelntion constant, 74 
1 CorrelatLoii, negative, 73, ^9 



Correlation values, diagram of, 
78 

Corrosive sublimate, accUmjiUMi- 
tion to, 381 

Cowslip, hybrids of, 164 

Crabs, measurements of, 13, 14; 
natural selection in, 337 

Critical period of reaction, In 
Lepidoptera, 240 

Crops, growth of, affected by 
manures, 283 

Crosses, between Echinoderma, 
110; fertility of, 166; among 
Lepidoptera, 173 

Crossing of type and varietal 
forms, 93 

Crowfoot, effect of nutrition on, 
284 

Crustacea, effect of li^ht ou, 253, 
254; effect of salinity on; 371, 
275 

Cultivation, effect of, on spider- 
wort. 313 

Cumulative action of conditiona 
of life, tu niJUKe, 353; in cress, 
353; in duclis, S53; in sheep, 
354; in dogs, 855; in butterfly, 
356; in general, 394 

Cumulative action of products 
of metaboljam, 308 

Curve of Error, normal, 18; 
values of, compared with act- 
ual mcasuremenis, 33 

Curves of plant variation, 48, 44, 
45, 49, 50 

Curves, svmmetrical and asym- 
metrical, represented by gen- 
eralized expression, 33 

GypH* reptatii, parthenogenesis 
in, 177 

D 

Daffodil, crosses of, 163 

Daphnia magna, measureroente 
upon, 178; reaction of, to en- 
vironment, 17ft; effect of prod- 
nets of metabolism on, 308 

Darkness, effect of, on plant 
growth, 245: on molluscs. 253; 
on Crustacea, SS3; ou flish, 354 
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Daylight, effect of, ob plants, 
346: on flounder. 251 

Death, ages at, in man, 347 

Dentil rate, selective. In cmba, 
388^ In sparrows, 341 

Definite vanationa, 371 

DegeneratioD, explained by 
germtuiU aelectiou, 396 

Desert plants, 363 

DestructioQ, selective, in crabs, 
887; in iparrows, 341 ; in mice, 
351 

Determlaants, 103; affected by 
temperature, 23G; aecessHy of 
existence of, 3S8; aud germiDal 
aelectfoD, S93 

Determinate variations, 373 

Development, of Ecbinoderm 
larviE, effect of temperature on, 
IflO, 194; rate of, la man. 201; 
diminution of variability with, 
204, 206; stages of, in relation 
to reaction to environmeat, 
100 

Digits, variation in, 56 

Dimorpiiism, In earwig, S8; in 
crab, 30; in Q&h, 43, in mEtrsb 
plant, 43; origin of, 64, 65; 
seasonal. In Lepidoptera, 233, 
339. 341, 342 

Diplogenesia, theory of. 357 

Discohtiniious varlatioos, origin 
of, 61 ; importance uf. in evolu- 
tion, 52; aa regard bud-varia- 
tions, 187 

Diseaae, affects blonda more 
than bruneU, 93 

Diseases, affect Identical tpsrins 
siraiiarly. 116, 117, 118 

Disuse, effect of, on skull, 333; 
on pigeon bones, 833; on duck 
bones, 383; inboritance of ef- 
fects of, 360 

Dog;9, effect of Indian climate 
on, 35^ 

Domestication, effect of, on van. 

ability, 821; on rabbit, S31 
Dominant cliiiractora in by- 

biids. 150, Ifill 
Dryness of soil, effect of, on 
plants, 363 



Duck, effect of domestication 
on, 333 

E 

Earwig, variation fn fonxpe of. 

37 

Echinoids, crosses amoDg, 168; 
specific metabolism of, 296, 
298 

Eciiinotd larvffi, effect of tem- 
perature on size of, 339 

Ehmination, of sparrows In 
storm, 341; of gray mice, 3fi0 

Embryos, rate of growtb of hu- 
man, 301; varjabiiily of. 206 

Environment, dimuiishing ef- 
fect of, with development. 105; 
variable reaction of orgoiiisiua 
to, 197; relation of, to develop- 
ing plants, 199; effect of, de- 
pendent on rate of ^owtl«, 20S; 
permanent effect of. 307; an- 
favourable, as a, cause of vari- 
ability, 318; satitie, as a direct 
cause of variationa, 277; may 
produce local races, 310; accioa 
of, through internal secretions. 
358; may affect detenninaoU 
of germ-plasm, 866; does little 
without natural selection, 899 

Environment, effect of. on 
growth , 184, 194; on variallt!- 
ity of sparrow, 214; on varia- 
bdity of periwinkle, 216; oo 
variability, 218, 320; on rcpro- 
duclive system, 231; on soma, 
333; on colour of chrysalides, 
358; on Lepidoptera. 316; on 
plants, 311; on oyster, 314: 
on SBSil, 314; On Porto Santo 
rabbit, 331 

Epilepsj, inheritance of acquired, 
364 

Equable Variability. Law of. OC 

EtplipotBDCy of piirental herit- 
ages, 150 

Error of Mean Square, 36 

ETolulion. importance of varia- 
tion in, 336; of aquatic plant, 
303 
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Exclus!™ inheritance, 133; ot)eyfl 
Law of Heredity, 133 

Excreta, effect of, on growth, of 
larvffi. 298; of molIuBcs, 302, 
307; of tadpoles, 306; of Daph- 
nia, 308 
' ExophthalmM, apparent inherit- 
ance of, 383 

Ejtpectation of life, 347 

Expoaiire, effect of, on plant 
growth, 348 

Eye-colour, tranamiasioD of, 133 

Ejes, relation of, to change of 
skin colour, 2S5 



Fertiliaation, premature, in rab- 
bits, 113; effect of tempera- 
ture at time of, 191 

FertilisatloDs, artilioial, method 
of effettiiig, 105 

Fertility, correlation of. with 
etnicture, 87, 88, 80; inherit- 
ance of, in man aod in horse, 
87; mttKimum, of type fonns, 
90; of hybi'ids, 165; in maa, 349 

Fibonacci, series of, 48 

Finger-print method, as regards 
twins, 118 

Finger-prlntB, 170 

Fin -ray 8, variability of, in cer- 
tain flshes, 27 

Fit of curves, e-stimation of, 35 

Flagellata, adnptalion of, to high 
temperature, 37B 

Floral structures, relation of. to 
arid BurrDundiugs, 265 

Flounder, effect of light on, 251 

Food, as a cause of variability, 
S81; effect of, on beos, 387; on 
aphidra, 288; on Lepidoptera, 
a88-390; on larvse, 391; on tad- 
poles, 293; on birds, 2»3, 395; 
on mammals, 2B4; onSaturnia, 
817 

Forjieuia aurieularia, variatioa 
in, 37 

Fowls, production of malforma- 
tions in, 174; effect of meat 
on, 395; effect of domestication 
OQ, 333 



Fox, variation in, 338 

Fraternal correlation, 128, 186; 
in aphis and daphnis, 180 

Frog, development of, in rela- 
tion to temperature, 335, 236, 
337 

Frogs, effectfi of feeding on, 393 



G 



GaUui bankiva, reversion to 
characters of , 142 

Galton's function, 74 

Gasgrene, apparent inheritance 
of, 863 

Genetic Selection, 81 

Genetic variations, 102 

Germ, infection of, 175 

Germinal Selection, 39!) 

Germinal variations, 102 

Germ-plasm, existence of defnite 
units in, 135; influenced by 
somatic variations, 860 

Geographical races, variability 
of sptjciBS with, 230; of mack- 
erel, 319; Of herring, 322; of 
birds, 325; of mammals, 337 

Graces, method of, 20, 23 

Grandparents, contritiution of, 
to characters of offspring, 132 

GroTVth, rate of, in man, 301; in 
guinea-pig, 303; relative rate 
of, 303; retardation and accel- 
eration of, 304; loss of varia- 
bility with, 304; curves of, 
308; in offspring, affected by 
mother, 30tf; effect of salinity 
OQ, 378; in relation to prod- 
ucts of metabolism, 396, 398, 
303, 303, a07, 308 

Growth of organisms, reaction 
of, to environment, 189 

Growth power, progressive loss 
of, 303 

Gull, effect of food on, 295 



Hotmatoma, apparent inheritance 

of, 363 
Hair, effect of cold on, '344 
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Hare, effect of cold on, 244; T&ri- 
lion In, 8'2& 

Heredity, decided at time of 
fertilisation, 116, 119; Law of 
AnctrtHra]. 122; soiutioa of 
problem of, 12o; a. piiase of 
homotyposia, 137; intensity of, 
in relatiuD to variability. 211 

Heritage, altcrHaliix', 166 

Heritages, unequal from parents, 
150; absolute amouuta of, in 
offspring, 153 

Herring, local races of, S22 

Homoxisis. in Saw-fly, Humble 
bee, Crustacea, B4 

Homologous organs, correlatioD 
of, 72 

HoniotyfH-'S, 138 

Homolyposia, 136; relation of, 
to Tarlabiittj, Sll 

Horses, trotting, prepotency in, 
149 

Humidity, effect of, on plajit 
growth, S62; producing local 
races. 327 

Hybridisation, Mendel's Law of, 
155; proof of, 156; scope of, 
159, 160 

Hybrids, 154; among Ecliiiio- 
derms, 110; vanation of struc- 
ture of, witli season. 111; 
reversion of, 143: daminant 
and recfssive cliaracters of, 
15ti; resolved iuto pure pa- 
reuial forms, 157; useless for 
breeding, 161; give rise to new 
characters, 101; relation of, to 
parent forms, ISl; occurrence 
of, in nature, IBS, 165: arti- 
flciiil, 1«5; fertility of, 165; 
bigeneric. ItJO; binordinal, 166; 
tUDAODg Lepidoptera. 167; 
unong Echiuoids, 168; witb 
wbras, 168: effect of condi- 
tion of su-oells on characters 
of, 16t) 

I 

Id, defined. 103 

Identical human twins. IIS; 
umofiuremeuts upuu, 117 



Impregnation, effect of temper- 
ature at time of, 191 ; effect ot 
salinity. 193 

Indefinite variations, 871 

Index of variability, SO 

India, Lepidoptera of. 316 

Indices of variability, relatione 
between, 2H 

Infants. TBrisbility of, 30S; 
curves of growth of, 308 

Infection of Germ, 175 

Inflisoria, ndaptation of, to hlglj 
temperature, 379 

Inheritance, direct and collateral, 
determination of, 135; bleoded 
and alternative, 13S; in man, 
S47; of Aci^uired CharscteTS, 
352; of acquired epilepsy, 384; 
of adaptation, in mould. 377 

Injuries, non-inheritance of, 362; 
to nervous system of guinea- 
pigs, 363 

Inter ual secretions, and action 
of environment, 3S8 

Iron salts, eHect of. on plant 
growth, 386 

laolatlon, index of, 43 

Isolation, physiological, in ani- 
mals and in plants, 67; origin 
of. 68 

J 

Jap&nene waltzing mice, 142 
Japanned peacocks, 172 
Jews, prepotency of, 148 



Larvffi, of Lepidoptera, effect of 

food on, 291 
LarvjB of sea-nrcbin, method of 
obtaining, 105; inSuence of 
aejc-cells on. size of, 107; Ln- 
flusnce of season on size of, 
109; reaction of, to environ- 
ment, 190; metabolism of, S97 
Latency of characters. 15S. 159 
Latitude, effect of. on plants, 311 
Law, of Ancestral Heredity, 188; 
of Frequency of Error. 10; of 
Hybridi^tion, Mendd's, 15&; 
of Ke vers ion, 1S3 
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Laws of Chance, dependence of 
variability upon, 11 

Laws of Variation, 1S0 

Leaf surface, action of light on, 
S48 

Lemming, effect of cold on, 24E 

Lepidoptera, croases among, 167; 
sports among, 171, 173, 175; 
effect of temperature on size 
of, 230; reversion in, 234, 339; 
seasonal dimorphism in, 233, 
289, 241, 243; seasonal adapta- 
tion in, 334; seasonal forms of , 
produced by temperature, 236; 
Tttriable protective resemblance 
in, 258; effect of moisture on, 
268; effect of food on, 288 

Leuciictts bitllmtm, distribution 
of fin raya in, 42; vai lutioa in, 
324 

Life, expectation of, S47 

Liglit, effect of, on plants, 245; 
on tadpoles, S49; on snails, 
243; on pigmentation. 249; on 
PrctCJiS, 251; on flounder, 251; 
on molluscs, 2S2; on Crustacea, 
2S3; on fish, 254; on frog, 255 

LimncEa, effect of products of 
metabolism on, SOS, SOS, 307 

Linaria Sfmria, variation in, 15 

Linaria vulgarit, origin of muta^ 
tion in, 61 

Loenl T^ce of mice, S50 

Local races, the result of enTiron- 
ment, 310; In trees, 311; in 
Alpine plants, 311; in shrimps, 
81S; In macherd, 319; in 
herring, 322; in fish, 324; In 
birds, 325; in mammals, 327; 
In rabbit, 330 

Longevity, 347; and fertility, 348 

Lowland plants, compared "With 
highland, 311 

M 

Mackerel, local races in, 319 
Maisre, cumulative action of con- 
ditions of life on, 352 
Malfonnations, artidcial produc- 
tion of, 173 



Man, rate of growth of embry- 
onic, 201; variability of, 205; 
permanent effect of environ- 
ment on growth of, 20S; effect 
of light on skin of, 250 

Manures, eSect of, on growth of 
crops, 282 

Mare, Lord Moitoo's, 175 

Maritime plants, 369 

Maturity ot sex-cella, variation 
In, 110. 112 

Maximum temperature, of plant 
growth, 238 

Mean Squares, method of, 25 

Measurements, deviations of, 
accord with Law of Error, 12 

Mechanical strains, adaptation 
to, 875 

Median, defined, 17 

Mediocrity, regression towards, 
126, 129; of children, compared 
with parents, 129 

Melanism in Mollusca. 232 

Mendel's Law of Hybridisation, 
155 

Moristic variations, 6S 

Metabolism, effects of products 
of, 296; gpeciflc, 296, 298, 309; 
of molluscs, 302, 307; of tad- 
poles, 306; of Baphnia, 308; 
products of, and action of 
environment, 358 

Mice, waltzing, reversion in, 142; 
acclimatisation in, 386 

Mid-parent, 127, 131 

Migration, effect of, on vari- 
ability, 219 

Mode, defined, 33 

Modifications, somatic, 223, 242, 
244 

Moisture, eiTectof, on barley, 263; 
on water-reed, 264; on vetch. 
265; on Mare's tail, 26G; on 
water crowfoot, 267; on Lep- 
idoptera, 268; on molluscs, S69 

Molluscs, acclimatiaatlon of, to 
aaline solutions. 383 

Molluscs, effect on, of tempera- 
ture, 231; of light, 252; of 
Hme, 387; of products of me- 
tabolism, 303, 303, 307 
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MoDp^ls, reTersIon of, 143 

Monsters, artiAclal productioD 

of. 173 
Moths, effect of food plaats on, 

289 
Moulds, odapUtioQ in, 375, 377, 

378 
Mouae, evolutioD In, 350 
Mutation, DeVriei" theory of, 

AS 
Mutations, produced by keeping 

seed, 114 
Mutilations, non-iahen lance of, 

363 
]it}/tUm, effect of light on, 252 



N 

Kaqaada race, correlfttion In, 

Natural Selection, action of on 
variations, 335; validity of, 
S36; in crab, 3S7; in sparrow, 
341; in molluBC, 345; in man, 
847; In mouse, 8^; and so- 
malic variations, 367; necesfary 
in aplte of adaptation, 391 ; 
produces spines In plants, 391 
Nature, liybrids occurring in, 

162, les 
Negative correlation, 7S, 79 
Nereis limbata, variation in. 35 
Nervous system, effect of, on 

skin colour, 256, 357, 359 
Sfiffella Iliipanica, variation in 

seed capsules of, 89 
Nitrates, effect of, on larvffi, 801 
Nutrition of plants, effect of, on 

development, 200 
Nutrition, effect of, on germ- 
plaem, 103, 104, 112; on crops, 
2S2; on five-Jeaved clover, 384; 
on Crowfoot. 284; on Ficuria, 
285; on molluscs, 287; oabees, 
287; on aphides, 288; on Lepi- 
doptera. S88-890; on larvte, 
391; on tadpoles, 292; onhirds, 
393, 395; on maramals, 294; 
on spicterwort, 313; on Satttr- 
nu, 317 



fEnethera Lamarckiana. mntir 
tiona in, 60. SI; effect of nutn- 
tion on, 200 
Optimum temperature of growlb, 

337, 228, 230 
Orchids, hybrids among, ISS 
Or ganic stability, positioo of. 170 
Organisms, reaction of growli 
of. to surrouDdlags, 189; vari- 
abie reaction of, to eturiron- 
ment, 197; Tariability of grow- 
ing, 204; variability of, io 
relation to environment, 21&; 
variable reaction of, to temper- 
ature, 230 
Otter, variability of, 221 
Ova, nhbits', transplantation of, 
119; reaction of Impregnated, 
to temperature, 191. 194 
OxalU, variation in, 118 



Palismenete*, variation In rostra! 

teetii of, S7 
Parallel variation, 90 
Parasites, Influence of, on crab 

and on earwig, 40 
Parents, conlriliution of, to char* 

neters of offspring, 132; rela- 
tion of to offspring, 126 
ParilteoogBDesIs, in an ostracod, 

177; indaphtiia, 178: in aphis, 

179; Tariability io, 180; affected 

bj' nutrition, 288 
Peacocks, japanned, 172 
Pedigree stock. In relation to 

Law of Heredity, 134 
Peloric flowers, diatributioa of. 

in Linaria tpjirta, 15 
Peloric race, origin of, in Linaria 

valgarit, 62 
Penycuik experiments, 140, 14S, 

ife. 176 
Periodic selection in mollusc, 

34r» 
Periwinkle, variabllilj of, HQd, 

214 
Phylogenetic forms, produced in 

Lepidoptera, 287 
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Physiological charactera, iubject 


Prepotency, in dog, 14S; in bull, ^^H 


to variation, 71 


148; in hoTse, 148, 149; ia ^^1 


Physiological Selection, fi@ 


man, 150; In Basset hotinds, ^^^^ 


Pierit napi, effect of temperature 


151; In relation to sex, 151; ^^^| 


OD, 239. 241 


produced by inbreeding, 152; ^^^| 


Pigeons, correlation In, 85; re- 


conforms to Law of 'Hereditj, ^^H 


veraion in, 14fi; efCect of meat 


154 ^H 


on, 295; effectof doineaticatloti 


Prlmroae, variation in, 48; by- ^^H 


on, 333 


brid» of, 164 ^^H 


Pigment cells in skin, of Prettus, 


Friinula oMcinalit, variation in, ^^^^^H 


361; of flounder, 351; of frog. 


^^^1 


366; of Octopus, 257 


Probability curve, 10 ^^^^H 


Pigraenta \n larvae, derived from 


Probability. Laws of, govern ^^^^H 


food, S91 


variations, 12 ^^^^^M 


Pigmentation, effect of light on, 


Probable Error, 17; determina- n^^| 


249, 251, 253; in man, Inlierlt- 


tion of, 19 _^H 


ance of, 361 


Products of raetabolisH), effect of, ^^H 


Fitum, tatimtm, varieties of. 


on growth, 396, 298, 302, 303, ^^M 


155; cross-fertilisation of, 155, 


307, 308 ^H 


169 


Protective re^mblance, 266, S60 ^^^| 


Plants, variatlona In, do not agree 


Promts anguineus, effect of tight ^^^| 


witli Law of Error, 15; de- 


^^H 


termination of variations in, 


Protophyta, adaptation of, to ^^H 


46; hybrids among, 151; 


high temperature, 380 ^^^^H 


dlmlntshiog eflect of enriron- 


Pieudodzftia penlata, variatfon ^^^^H 


ment on developing, 199; 


in, 90 ^^^H 


desert, 863; aOrial and aquatic, 


PiipDS, effect of temperature on, ^^^| 


S65; adaptation of, to changed 


240; effect of light on, 257 ^^M 


environment, 267 


Pupal stage, In relation to tern- ^^H 


Plant structures, origin of, 365 


perature, 340; in relation to ^^H 
light, 237 ^^M 


Fieuronecteit flesua, measnrementa 


of, 14; varmhility in flu -ray a 


^^^H 


of. S7. 34; correlation in, 84; 


^^1 


eUect of light on. 251 


Babbits, effect of nutrition of ^^H 


Plymouth Sound, changing con- 


sex-cells in, IIS; trarisplaata^ ^^H 


ditions in, 338 


tion of ova in, 119; local im^ ^^^M 


Polygon of Variation, 17 


of, zm ^H 


Fotyommaiui pAteoa, reaction of , 


BacG. variability of, compared ^^H 


to temperature, S34. 341 


with that of species, 183: local, ^^H 


Poppies, variation in seed cap- 


of mice, 350 J^H 


sules of, 89 


Bacea, local, of Chrytanthemum ^^^M 


Porto ftanto rabbit, 330 


segetum, 60; constant correla- ^^^| 


I^rtuma depwrator, variation 


tion in, 79, 80; of Lepidoptera, ^^^| 


of, & 


337; the result of environment, ^^^| 


Position of organic stability, as 


810; in trees, 311; in Alpine ^^H 


regardfl sports, 170 


plants, 311; in shrimps, 318; ^^H 


Potato, asexual propagation of. 


m mackerel, 319; in herring, ^^^| 


184 


323; in fish, S24; in birda, 325; ^^H 


Fniwns, meaaurements of, 14 


iu mammals ,337; in rabbit, 330 ^^^| 


Pregnancy, condition of mother 


RanunsMltii repens, variation in, ^^^B 


during, 209 


30 ^H 
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Beaetlon of orgaolsma to enTiroB- 
nisnt, variable, 197 

BecttBaive characters In hjbrids, 
156, 159 

Reciprocal croises, 112 

Regression, in awcet-peas, 136; 
Jn man, 137; eoeflicient of, 
137. 128. 132; towards medi- 
ocrity. 126; weeded out by 
aelecttoa, 154; in Daphnia 
inoffiui, 178 

Relative Probable Error, ao 
iodei of variability, 20, 21 

Reproductive Selection, 87; in 
sparrow, 214 

Reproductive system, correlation 
with, 8G; effect of, on internal 
secretions, M; effect of en- 
viron men t on, 321 

ReaemblBDce, protective and 
aggressive, &SS 

Retardntion of growth, persist* 
ence of, 204, 307, 208 

Reversion, Law of, IBS; in man, 
13»; in dog, 139; id calf, 140; 
iupigcoug, 140; in fowls, 142; 
in mice, 142; produced by 
croaalng, 143; attempted ex- 
planation of, 144; in Lepidop- 
tera, 234, 839 

Ricln, acclimatisation to, 386 

Ripeness of sex-cetla, variation 
In. 110, 113 

Rocli-pigeon, reversion to charac- 
ter of. 140. 141 

Boots, Interchange of, with 
stems, 376 

Rothampstead experiments, 362 

8 

Saline solutions, acclimatisatloa 
to, 382, 383, 384 

BaHnity, effects of, on develop- 
ment, 1S2, 199; on plaots, 269; 
on garden cress, 370; on frags, 
271; on worms, 271; on Arte- 
milt, 271, 374; on common 
cockle, 375: ou Littorina. 278; 
on Ttcbularia, 278; on eea- 
utcMd larvee, 379 



Bandwich Islanik, snails of, S15 

Scivrm carolinentit, vaiiation 
of, 4 

Beason, effect of, on size of 
larvffi, 100; on tstmcture of 
hybrids. 111 

Seasonal, variatioa in size of 
larva;, 109; dltnorphism la 
Lepidoptera, 233, 239. 241, 
242; forms, among Lepidop- 
tera, produced by temperature. 
236, 241. 242; adaptstlon, 234, 
241,343 

Sea-urchin larvEE, reJatlon of 
growth of, to sailnitj, 278 

Sea^urcbins, specific metabolism 
of, 296, 298 

SecnetionSj internal, aSect repro- 
ductive system, 94; and go- 
vironment, 358 

Seed capsules, effect of nutritioii 
on size of, 200 

Selection, effect of, on variability, 
182; iasjjarrow, 213; effect of, 
on breeding true to type, 163; 
artificial, effect of, on vari- 
ability, 211, 222; Genetic. 87; 
Germinal, 395; Periodic, id 
mollusc, 345; Fhyslologkal, 
66 

Selection, Natural, effect of, on 
variability, 211; action of. on 
variations, 335; validity of, 
3S6; in crab, 337; in sparrow, 
341; in mollusc, Mo\ in man, 
347; In mouse, 350 

Sex, eSect of, on correlation, 82, 
83; and prepotency, ISl; 
function of, in evolution, 180, 
185 

Sex-cells, effect of nutrition on, 
104; staleness of, 106 

Sheep, effect of feeding an, 29^ ; 
effect of conditions of life on, 
S54 

Bhells, variability of. 206. 214; 
of -cockle, affected by salinity, 
275 

Shore plants, 269 

Shrimps, measurementa of local 
races of, 13 
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Situtpis alba, effect of light cu 
growth of, 245 

Skew curves ol distritution, 29, 
34 

Skull capftcltj, of ratbit, 333 

Snail, upon, relative growth of, 
303, 303, 307j variation in, 
314, 315; periodic selection in, 
345 

Soma, effect of euvirooment on, 
3S3 

Somatic modiacatioDB, 223, 24S, 
244 

Somatic variations, influence of, 
on germ-plaam, 360; impor- 
tance of, 366, seO; adaptivouess 
of, 389 

Somatogenic variations, 101, 323, 
342, 244; laws governing, 180 

Sparrow, variability of English 
and American. 212; natural 
selection in, 341 

Speciea, and varieties, differ- 
entiation of, 41; a precise 
criterion of, 44; origin of, by 
mutation, 59; produced by 
hybridjsatioii, 1S4 

Specitic Gravity of waters, effect 
of, on Artemia, 372j on Tubu- 
laria, 278 

Specific metabolism, ta animals, 
290, 298, 309 

SpAarechinut gj'anularii, dimin- 
ished fertility between varie- 
ties of, 71 

Spines, development of, in plants, 
263; produced by natural 
selection. 391 

Sports, arising in QSnothera 
Lamarckiana, 61; nature of, 
170; stability of, 170; among 
Lepidopteia, 171; prepotency 
of, 171; among sheep, 172; 
among peacocks, 173; obey 
Law of Heredity, 173; pro- 
duction of, 173; artificial pro- 
duction of, in Lepidoptera, 
175; among Lepidoptera, 337 

Squirrels, variatioQ in, 339 

Stability, organic, position of 
170 



Staleaess of sescella, effect of, 
on development, 105, 107 

Standard Deviation, deflneid, 26 

Statistical methods, 36 

Stature, of pareuts and children, 
130; of school children, 202; 
hunmn, variability of, 205 

Stems, interclmngeof, vrith roots, 
376 

Sterility, between varieties. 69; 
between races of men, 70; of 
atypical forma, 89, 90; pro- 
duced by changed conditious 
of life, 94 

Btffrna hirundo, variation of, 7 

Sternum, diminished by disuse, 
333 

Strong^liK^nirotnt Utiidui larvaj, 
measurements of, 14; figures 
of. 105; reaction of, to temper- 
ature, 193, 194; effect of en- 
vironment, on variability of, 
217 

Substantive variations, 53 

Subterranean caves, animnls in, 
354 

Sunlight, effect of, on growth of 
plants, 246 

Surroundings, effect of, on vari- 
ability, 218. 220; elTect of, on 
growth, 180; adaptation to 
changed, 390 

Swine, variation in MuUerian 
glands of, 26 



Tadpoles, development of, in 
relation to temperature, 235; 
effects of feeding on, 293; 
acclimatisation of, to tempera- 
ture, S85 

Telegony, in mare, 176; negative 
reatdta regarding, 176; statisti- 
cal examination of, 176 

Temperature, effect of, on growth 
of Ecbinoderm larvie, 190, 
194, 196; variable effect of. 
On growth, 190; diminisblng 
effect of, with development, 
197; fatal, on developing 
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laiTie, 198; effect of, in pro- 
dudsg variations, iii; effect 
of, on develapmeot of frog, 
2S5, 33&, 227; optimum. 237; 
inaxiinucn, 238; eOecl of, on 
plant (irrowth, 228; on size of 
Eclilnoid larvte, 239; on Lepi- 
doptera, 230. S8S, 289, 343; on 
MolUisca, 331; on lemming, 
M3; on hare, 344; adaptutlon 
to high, in PlagcJlata, 379 

TempcTiitiireB, death, of develop- 
ing larvee. 198 

Torilis antJiritcui, variation in, 
15.46 

Toiin, diphtheria, acclimatisa- 
tion to, 387 

Transplantation of rabhfta* ova, 
119 

Trotting boraes, prepotency in, 
149 

Twins, identical, 115; measure- 
ments upon, 117 

Type forms, fertility of, 80; 
replacement of, bj variety, 91 

I'l/^Aa, measurements upon, 43 



Umhellifenu, variation in, 48 
Undifferentiated like organs. 135 
Unpigmeuted cave animals, 254 
Urea, effect of, on Jervic, 300 
Uric acid, effect of, on larvte. 300 
Urnd, Lake, Artemia present in, 

374 
Use and disuae, inheritance of 

effects of, 3&0 



YaTiema eardw, production of 
sports of, 175; effect of tem- 
peralnre on. 337 

Vanaia to, production of sporta 
of, 175; effect of temperature 
on, S37. S38 

Vanesta levana, seasonal di- 
morphism in, SS3 

TflMMa proria, seasonal di- 
morphism la, 2S3 



Vaneiia urtiea, effect of lemp«i- 
ature on, 2S7; protective n- 
semblance in, 366 

Variable protective resemblance, 
26S, M 

Vaiiahility. dlagrammatically 
represented, 5; metbod of 
estimation of, 17; Law il 
Equable. 86; in parthenogene- 
tic forms, 177, ISO; in poppies, 
181,182; individual, in relaiion 
to racial, 181; racial and spe- 
cific, 182; Bmall, of a seiuallj 
reproduced forma. 184, 185; 
relations of, to external condi* 
tions, 199; of growing guinea- 
pigs, 2W; diminution of, with 
frowth, 204; of growing man, 
06; of crabs, 206; of peri- 
winkle, 206, 215; of embryos, 
207; diniiuution of, with evolu- 
tion, 310; diminution of, vilh 
Selection, 210; of offspring and 
parents. 310; relation of, to 
homotyposis, 211; relation of, 
to intensity of heredity, 311; 
effect on, of artifldal selection, 
211; effect on, of Natural Se- 
lection. 211; effect of fertility 
of type forms on, 313; of Eng- 
lish and American sparrow, 
212; of environment and of or- 
ganisms subjected to it. Si 9; in 
relation to Domestication, 331; 
of otter, 231 ; produced by food, 
28t ; produced by season, 286; 
of sparrow, 342; increased by 
somatic variiitions, 36S 

Variants, dcflned, 4 

VariatioQ, defined, 1; numerical 
treatment of, 3; univeraally 
present, 6; obeys Laws of 
Chance, 11; importance of 
numerical treatment of, 98: 
hereditarv cause of, 103; due 
to amphimixiB, 103, 114, 126; 
of organisms, chiefly blasto- 
genie, 121; produced by cross- 
ing, 161; Laws of, 189; in 
periwinkle, 216, in birds, 
8UJ 
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Variatioiis, swamped by inter- 
crossing, 57, 68; relation of, 
to variable environment, 197, 
199; and modifications, 238; 
adaptive, 871; definite and 
indefinite, 871 
Varieties, sterility between, 69 
Variety, replacing type form, 91 
Ventricosity, vanabillty of, in 

periwinkle, 206, 215 
Vetch, effect of water on, 266 
Volume of water, effect of, on 
growth of snail, 802; of tad- 
pole, 306; of Daphnia, 808 



W 

Waltztog mice, reversion in, 142 
Warmth, effect of, on Lepldop- 

tera, 233 
Weight, human, variability of, 

205 
Willow, Interchange of root and 

stem in, 876 
Wolf, variation in, 328 
Woman, variability of, 206 



Zebras, crosses with, 168 
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